_ TEN CENTS A COPY PAR etree ek: SAN FRANCISCO 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR LONDON: 49 Leadenhall St. CALIFORN IA 








THE EASY WAY TO SEE 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Riding through thousands of acres of orange groves, you see, to 
the east, the snow-capped peaks of Mt. San Bernardino and Mt. 
San Gorgonio; to the left, the green valley floor, the hills, then the abrupt 
ranges of the Sierra Madre and San Bernardino mountains, with their 


towering peaks and crests edged with pine forests. This wonderful pano- 
rama can be seen only from 


A flying arrow is the emblem of the Inside Track. Redlands at the tip, San 
Bernardino and Riverside at either barb, and Los Angeles at the feather; the relative 


locations of the principal points are effectively shown as well as the swift service. 
ise the arrow—you cannot miss the mark 


Illustrated folders and full information of 


THOS. A. GRAHAM, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
261 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 
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NATURAL BRIDGE SANTA CRYZ 


IDEAL HOME SITE. Facing the beautiful bay of 
Monterey, and possessing a background made up of 
green hills, shaded streams and valleys, and magnifi- 
cent redwoods. Climatic conditions are remarkably 
equable the year round; no frosts; no snow. BOOKLET 
sent free on application to the Board of Trade. 


SANTA CRUZ 








Boum-Bristo. Co.|| Western Washington 


is the 





os DESIRES TO INFORM THE RESI- : 
DENTS OF THE PACIFIC COAST Farmer’s Paradise 
THAT SELECTION PACKAGES 
OF JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


WILL BE FORWARDED TO ANY NO DROUTHS 


DULY ACCREDITED PERSON 





NO FROSTS 
A LARGE STOCK OF THE LATEST 
AND BEST GOODS IS ALWAYS NO IRRIGATION 
ON HAND Green grass for twelve months every year. 


Ideal climate for dairying, small fruits and chickens. 


Three transcontinental railroads. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET OF Whole of Puget Sound as a harbor 


OUR LATEST SOUVENIR NOVELTY Convenient to markets. 


We have seven thousand four hundred acres near Seattle, 
Everett and Bellingham at twelve dollars and fifty 


cents to fifteen dollars per acre, five dollars per acre 
= down, balance one and two years at six per cent. 
¥ 


JEWELERS _—SILVERSMITHS pe el oma 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS gee ; 


104-110 GEARY STREET McGRAW & KITTINGER 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
256-7-3-9 Colman Block, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 


(Established in 1889) 
HEAD OFFICE 
S. W. Cor. Battery and California Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Subscribed Capital : . $17,000,000.00 
Paid in A - i R 3,500,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund - 400,000.00 
The Largest Co-operative Bank 
in the United States 
6 per cent Certificates of deposit Issued 
INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 


DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, President 
WM. CORBIN, Sec’y and General Manager 














Office: 524 Crossley Building Factory: 406 Eleventh Street 


WESTERN GRAPHITE CO. 


MINERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN GRAPHITE, PAINTS, GREASES AND 
COMPOUNDS, COLORADO BOILED OIL, GLOSS OIL, ETC. 


Phone, John 7296 San Francisco, California 




















ae Maer AM nt 


GREATEST SUMMER RESORT ON THE PACIFIC Magnificent pleasure pavilion, ball room, casino, great cement plunge of 
constantly changing hot salt water, massage, Turkish and other tub baths 
of all kinds, electric pleasure pier, aquarium, pleasure railway, merry-go-rounds, launch excursions, band concerts, fireworks, festivals, scenic prom- 
enade, fishing, beating, and FINEST SURF BATHING ON THE COAST. THE FAMOUS TENT CITY adjoins the pavilion, with 250 well 
furnished and tastefully finished rooms of redwood floors and walls, with canvas canopy. Clean streets, a restaurant and a redwood social hall are 
features of the Tent City. Opens May 20th. Rates—per person, $3 50 a week, 8 by 10 tent; $5.00 a week, 10 by 12 tent; $6.00 a week, 12 by 14 
tent. One dollar a week additional for each additional person per tent. Send 2 cent stamp for pamphlet to the 


TENT CITY CORPORATION, . . . . SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 
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SUNSET-PIEDMONT AIR LINE 


PORTLAND BOSTON 





Californians going East have the opportunity of seeing their own Coast Line, 





SANTA BARBARA, LOS ANGELES, EL PASO, 
NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, MOBILE, ATLANTA 


Tke Old South at its best time by taking the SUNSET-PIEDMONT AIR LINE. 





No extra expense. The very best service through. Ask or send for information. 


PHIL K. GORDON, 


Pacific Coast Passenger Agent, 633 Market Street, San Francisco 














THE SCENIC LINE 





To and from 


CALIFORNIA 


Passing through the beautiful orange groves and 
flower gardens of southern California and the new 
gold diggings of Nevada, the world’s treasure- 
house. Information gladly given by any repre- | § ay f 
sentative of the Salt Lake Route. Interesting liter- | = fi . 
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Ovicinal Extension Mining Company's . 
Tiiictien offering limited Treasury Stock, 
Peticins the great 
 __s of your lifetime. 
Rush to your desk and write us 
) om We will mail you copy at once. 
Gade 
N. circumstances delay; 
Lk you doubt or hesitate 


Too long 


| = chance is gone. 





@ The property ot the Original Extension Mining Company 
immediately adjoins, and has the same formation as the 
"Original Bullfrog" from which ore of $800 per ton value 
is being produced. 


Associated Goldlands Debenture Corporation 


403-5 Crossley Building, San Francisco, California 

















is the beautiful Portland suburb you 
hear and read so much about, where 
lots are sold for $/20.00 at 10c. 


a day ($3.00 down and $3.00 a 
month) and homes are built and sold on monthly instalments below 


rent rates. Twenty minutes from city on the 





Mt. Scott Railway, an elegantly equipped electric line; fifteen minute 
service; 5c. fare; water mains through tract; streets graded; side walks; 
smallest lot 50 x 100 feet. Mgent on ground. 


GEO. W. BROWN 


203 Failing Building PORTLAND, OREGON 

















THE TRIP UP MT. LOWE 


Is one no wise visitor to Los Angeles ever misses. 
Most marvellous electric railway in the world with unsur- 
passed panoramas of mountain, valley and sea. 


Five Through Cars Daily from the great depot 
at Sixth and Main 


THE PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
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Santa Monica 


CALIFORNIA 


The Ideal 
Home-Site 
Situated on a high bluff 


overlooking Santa Monica 
Bay and the Pacific ocean. 








The City lies between a long stretch of sandy beach, giving unparalleled facili- 
ties for surf bathing, and a beautiful fertile valley backed up by the Coast 
Range mountains of Southern California. 

It has fine graded streets, beautiful homes, good schools and churches; a 
climate which varies little during the year and offers better opportunities for 
successful investment than elsewhere in the West. 

Electric cars to the city of Los Angeles run every fifteen minutes. For 
further information, address Secretary Board of Trade, Santa 
Monica, California or any of the business firms advertising on this page. 


PALISADES INVESTMENT CO, 


Handle High-class Residence and Business Property 
Ranches for Homeseekers a Specialty 
H. D. Lombard, President Wm. 58. Vawter, Sec’y 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


MONEY MATTERS 
BUSINESS MATTERS 


Or any other information concerning Santa Monica, 
write to the 


BANK OF SANTA MONICA 


Oldest Bank on the Beach Established 1888 


FOR 





largest list of desir- 
FOR SALE OR RENT wi recicnce or 


business property in City of Santa Monica. Write or see 


E. W. BOEHME & J. 6. CROSIER 


Offices: Corner of Third Street and Oregon Ave. 
Corner Second St. and Utah Ave. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 





BASSETT & NEBEKER 


Dealers in 
LUMBER and BUILDERS’ MATERIALS 
Yards Corner Seventh Street and Colorado Avenue 


Telephone tit SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 





CRESCENT BAY ABSTRACT CO. 


Writes Certificates of Title to property in 
Santa Monica and Ocean Park. These 
Certificates include all Municipal Liens. 
Address: J. C. HEMINCWAY, Sec’y 

223 OREGON AVENUE SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


The Only National Bank in 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 





Santa Monica Land and Water Company 

Russell Sage says: ‘‘Acreage near a Jarge city is the thing—buy it 
—hold it—it means ultimate independence."’ Westga‘e and West- 
gate acres adjoining the National Soldiers’ Home, inc lude beautiful 
residence and acreage lots surrounded by the highest type cfimprove- 
ments; income-producing land; grand marine view; ideal country 
life in plain sight of Los Angeles; residence lots $250 up; %4 to 10 
acre lots $400 up—¥ cash, balance easy terms at 7 percent. Why 
pay from $2000 to $5000 for a hcme and miss the crowning joy of 
country living? For cetailed information address Santa Monica 
Land and Water Company, 600-7 Fay Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 








H. X. GOETZ 
BUILDER and CONTRACTOR 


216 DUDLEY BUILDING 
SANTA MONICA CALIFORNIA 
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OCEAN PARK BATH HOUSE, COSTING $200,000 


The finest stretch of sand beach in the West 


Ocean Park Offers 





The most ideal place for Summer or Winter Homes 
The most equable climate on the Pacific Coast 
The best chances for profitable investments in Southern California 


Address: W. A. RENNIE, Secretary Community League 
OCEAN PARK, CALIFORNIA, or Any Advertiser on this Page 


DUTTON DRUG CO. 
PRESCRIPTION DRUGGISTS 


‘Purity and Accuracy’? Our Motto 


H. A. DUTTON, Prop. Ocean Park, California 


When You Winter in Ocean Park Make My Store 
Your Headquarters 


The Finest Store in Southern California 


H.C.BURMISTER 


IMPORTER and GENERAL GROCER 


Cor. Navy Ave. and Ocean Front Ocean Park, California 








THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OCEAN PARK, CALIFORNIA 
Correspondents 

National City Bank of New York, at New York; Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago, at Chicago; Wells- 
Fargo-Nevada National Bank of San Francisco, at San 
Francisco; First National Bank of Los Angeles, at Los 
Angeles; United States National Bank of Los Angeles, 
at Los Angeles. 


OCEAN PARK BANK 


Established 1902 
Cor. Pier Avenue and Trolleyway 
T. H. Dudley, President Carl F. Schader, Vice-Pres. 
P. J. Dudley. Cashier 
Directors: Wm. Mead, Carl F. Schader, W. A. Penny 


OCEAN PARK, CALIFORNIA 





OCEAN PARK BATH HOUSE 


The Largest and Finest on the Pacific Coast 
Hot Salt Pl 1 Tub 
“tats, sur Bathing Open the Year Round 


OCEAN PARK, CALIFORNIA 


HER ] Ocean Park and Venice is the ideal place 
« forrest, recreation and all the year residence 
will soon pay for your trip Right 


NOW! 
' 
BEVERLY-STROUD CO. 
Dealers in RELIABLE BEACH REALTY 
38 Windward Avenue 162 Pier Avenue 
Venice, California Ocean Park, California 


A few hundred invested Write 





E. A. Wilson, Pres. F.C. Wolff, Secy. 


E. A. WILSON & CO., Incorporated 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
Wiring, Fixtures and Supplies 


162 Pier Avenue 


R. J. Haney, Treas. 


Ocean Park, California 
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There is Good Reason for our Listings of Beach Prop- 
erties Being the Largest in Southern California 


GUARANTY REALTY COMPANY 


MRS. GEO. SIBLEY, President 


140 Pier Avenue 
Guaranty Kealty Bldg. 


Ocean Park, California 
Venice of America 
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Rand, 
McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 


HE resources of our engraving, printing and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving 
machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 
work quickly and to doit well. For nearly 


50 YEARS 


we have been known as one of the largest printers 
and publishers in the United States. If you are 
interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 
we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 
orders from one thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, MCNALLY & Co., CHICAGO 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Is Your Sight Failing ? 


All refractive errors, muscular trouble and chronic 
diseases of the Eye successfully treated by scientific 


DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 
Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by hun- 
_ dreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 
Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. Write today 
and we will mail you atrial box. Sold by all druggists at 50c a box, or by 


The DR.WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 274 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 
Lee 









“I am in my seventy-ninth year, and have the Sight Restorer and 
yourselves to thank for renewed eye-sight.” (Testimonial 177) 


“I wish I could impress eve 
the Restorer a trial.” (Testimonial 244) 


English, German or Spanish pamphlet mailed free. Address 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 6 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





one afflicted so they would give 
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TOWN TALK 


THE LEADING PACIFIC COAST 


WEEKLY 


Published in the interest of Society, Politics, 
Literature and Outdoor Sports 


CIRCULATION OVER 
(7,000 WEEKLY 


TOWN TALK has been for over 12 years the 
favorite weekly of the smart set of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Try it for a small appropriation and you are 
sure to increase it. 


FREDERIC M. KRUGLER 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


RALPH A. GROVER 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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VENICE and OCEAN PARK 
LOTS FOR SALE 


See Article on page 32 of this number of Sunset. For further information write to 


HARRY B. GOODMAN 
VENICE CALIFORNIA 
























HOTEL REX 


242 TURK STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


A New and Elegant Fireproof Building, 156 Sunny Rooms Ele- 
gantly Furnished, Single or En Suite, with Private Bath and Tele- 
phone in Every Room. Electric Lights, Steam Heat, Hot and 
Cold Water Throughout. Electric Elevators Run All Night. 
BEST OF SERVICE. RATES REASONABLE. 
RALPH W. WOOD Telephone 660 


Proprietor Private Ex, 



































FOR 
Shakespeare’s 
Seven Ages 


is a boon to the aged, the infant, and the invalid, 
A delicious, invigorating food-drink, nutritious 
and easily digested, that agrees with the weak- 
est stomach. More wholesome than tea, coffee 
or cocoa. It not only stimulates, but also 
strengthens and invigorates. 

Pure, ric): milk, combined with the nutritive 
elements of carefully selected malted grains. 

In powder form, it makes a delicious table 
drink in a moment by simply stirring in water. 
The Lunch Tablets are a convenient, quick 
lunch for busy people, and a pleasant, whole- 
some confection for children. 

At all druggists. Sample, vest pocketlunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent free, if mentioned. 
ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others 

are imitations. ‘ 


Horlick’s Food Company, 




















Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


7th Last scene that ends 
London, England. Montreal, Canada. 


this eventful history 
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AGASSIZ HALL 


A school for boys among the Sierra pines. Remarkable 
Climate. Prepares for best Colleges and Universities. Out-door 
Sports: Riding, Hunting, Boating, Fishing, Snow-shoeing, 
Camping. Boys may enter at any time. For catalogue, address 
the Headmaster, WILLIAM W. PRiCE, M. A. 

Alta, Placer County, California. 


ANDERSON ACADEMY 


MILITARY — Number limited—Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any college. Situation beautiful; Climate unsurpassed; 
Buildings medern; Gymnasium new; Teachers college men, 

WILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON, Principal 








CC hlallell 





THE HAMLIN SCHOOL 


and Van Ness Seminary, a boarding and day school for girls. 
College preparatory course, general course. Accredited by the 
leading colleges and universities. 
MISS SARAH D. HAMLIN, Principal 
1849 Jackson Street, San Francisco, California 


HOITTS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fifteenth year; incomparably the most beautiful place. 
Perfect sanitation, limited enrollment, home comforts, superior 
instruction, fits for any college. Illustrated catalogue. 

W. J. MEREDITH, A. B., Principal 
Menlo Park, California. 








Irvington, California 
“BEAULIEU” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Number limited. 
Tenth Year. Send for Catalogue. we 
Tel. Mason 1686, 2601 College Avenue, Berkeley, California 


BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Most thoroughly equipped west of Chicago. Our graduates are 
all employed. Will secure a position for you. Send for hand- 
somely illustrated catalogue FREE. Address 
BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Sixth and Morrison Sts. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
BE YOUR OWN TAXIDERMIST 


Learn We can teach you by mail to stuff and 
This mount Birds, Animals, Fishes, etc. The 
Art most fascinating of arts. Easily learned 
by Men, Women and Boys. Big Profits. 
Save your fine trophies. Decorate 
home and den. Double Your Income. 
W e teach Standard Methods Only, and 
Guarantee Success. If you Hunt, 
Fish, Love or enjoy nature in any way, 
you should know taxidermy. Investi- 
gate today. Write for particulars, New 
Catalog and Taxidermy Magazine, All 
Free. N.W. School of Taxidermy, (Inc.) 
71N Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


BOONES UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Berkeley, California 


COLLEGE NOTRE DAME 


Fifty-fourth year, founded 1851, incorporated 1858: accred- 
ited by State University 1900. Courses: collegiate, preparatory, 
commercial. Intermediate and primary classes for younger 
children. NOTRE DAME CONSERVATORY OF Music, founded 
1899, awards diplomas. Apply ior terms to Sister Superior. 


San Jose. California. 
DIXON COLLEGE 


Oakland, California 


An up-to-date commercial school that teaches actual business 
from the start and gets results. Write for catalogue “D.” 
First five from each county answering this ad will receive one 
dozen cards written by our penmcn, 





















IRVING INSTITUTE 


A day and home School of high stauding for girls and young 
ladies. Accredited by the univeisities. Art and music under 
masters. Write for catalogue. 

MRS. EDW. B. CHURCH, Principal. 
2126 California Street, San Francisco, California 
Reopens Monday, Aug. 7, 1905. 


ISAAC PITMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


A home school of business. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION in 
all commercial branches, special coaching. rite for terms, 
345 Haight Street, San Francisco, California. 

B. F. DUFF, Principal. 








Yi ron- 

The Jenne Morrow Long College Undg:naten: 
j i jestic Theatre, 

of Voice and Dramatic Action ist ine 
and Ye Liberty Playhouse, Oakland. Frequent mid-week 
matinees in Oakland; Graduation matinees in the Majestic. 
Students used in both theatres during course, which is from 
six totenmonths. By theatrical managers this is acknowledged 
the best school west of New York. SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 

JENNE MORROW LONG, General Manager 
Telephone South 1117 703 Majestic Theatre Building 
San Francisco, California 


MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course 
accredited to the Universities; rare opportunities offered in 
music, art and elocution. Thirty-ninth year. Write for cata- 
logue to Mrs. C. T. Mills, Pres., Mills College P. O., California. 











MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
“I do not recall an institution superior to it for training boys 
in a preparatory course for college.”—REPORT INSPECTOR- 
GENERAL, U. 8. A. 
Term begins August 16th 
ARTHUR CROSBY, D. D., Head Master 


OAKLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


The largest and best equipped School of Music on the Pacific 
Coast. Syllabus of best European Schools. FOUR FREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Diplomas, Examinations, etc. All branches 
of Music and Accomplishments. Oakland is the Home City of 
California. Director, ADOLF GREGORY. 














DOBINSON SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
1044 S. HOPE STREET 


Boarding and Day School for girls. 14 Special Instructors. English, Physical Culture, Common 
School Branches, Dramatic Interpretation, Music, Languages and Correlated Subjects. Thoroughly 
equipped building containing a choice art collection. Library of two thousand volumes, Spacious 
enclosed court for basket-ball and tennis. Outdoor study and physical exercise all the year, Frequent 
excursions to points of interest. 
Individual instruction, Personal attention given each student. Illustrated catalogue sent upon 
request. GEORGE A. DOBINSON, Principal. MRS. GEORGE A. DOBINSON, Assistant. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Students enjoy refined home life and an atmosphere of culture. 
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WHY STAMMER ? 


Write at once for my book on “ How to Stop Stammering.” 
The best book ofits kind yet publised. Address 
THE PACIFIC SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
1261 East Yamhill Street, 
Portland, Ore. 





POLYTECHNIC BUSINESS COLLEGE 


And School of Engineering, Oakland, California, The Great 
Business Training School of the West. Located in the educa- 
tion center of California. Ideal climate, home-like influences. 
Occupies 30,000 sq. ft. area, 100 typing machines in college of 
shorthand. Finest banking and office practice in the United 
States. Civil, electrical and mining engineering, etc. Labora- 
tories, field practice and all business and engineering branches. 
Come to Oakland and attend the Polytechnic. Free catalogue. 





STOCKTON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Stockton, Cal. 

Occupies two large buildings. Largest school in the interior. 
Board and room, $13.00 per month. Business, Shorthand, 
Typewrlting, Preparatory, Academic and Telegraphy. 

Write for literature and specimens of Penmanship. 


SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


738 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Has better rooms, better methods, cheaper rates, larger 


attendance, and gets more positions for pupils than any other. 
Write for Catalogue. Cc. E. HOWARD, Pres. 





THE PALO ALTO ACADEMY 


Non-sectarian, and NOT a military school. 
paration for College or for Business. 
Many Unusual Advantages. Moderate Terms. 
particulars write for Catalogue A. 
MAYNARD SHIPLEY, Superintendent. 
Palo Alto, California 


ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY 
Peralta Park, Berkeley, California 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Established 1870. A high 
class boarding and day school for young boys. 
BROTHER GENEBERN, Director. 


Thorough pre- 
For full 





Send for prospectus. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


2310 Clay Street, San Francisco, California 
University Preparation for Boys. SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICA L, 
ARTHUR CUTTS WILLARD, 8S. B. Mass. Inst. of Tech., 
Principal. 


BECOME A BOOKKEEPER 


And become a GOOD ONE. Only costs you $5.00 TARR’S 
100 easy lessons does it. “GUARANTEED.” For particulars, 
address 8S. H. TARKR, Expert Accountant, 217 Parrott Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 


VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


841 FULTON ST., SAN FRANCISCO. Established 1895. 
Pre-eminently the largest and best equipped school on the 
Pacific Coast—offering all the advantages of Eastern and Euro- 
pean conservatories for a thorough musical education. 

Prospectus upon application. 














San Jose Business College se:<:"tes: 


keeping,short- 
Second and San Fernando Sts.. San Jose, California hand, ty pe- 
writing. Good rooms. Low rates. Expert teachers. Send for 


catalog S, W. BOUCHER, Principal. 
the schools of true merit; estab. in San Francisco 


OU 5 years; feces in installments; teaching all for the 


good. Write Melbourne, 810 Diamond, San Francisco, details. 





STAMMER? The MELBOURNE schools of San 
Francisco will cure you, permanently. Do not waste 
time and money, don’t chase rainbows. Turn to 





MANZANITA HALL (for Boys) 


LIFE OF MOUNTAIN, VALLEY, SEA 
Palo Alto, California J. LEROY DIXON. Prin. 


WESTERN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


pat Market Street, San Francisco, California. Thorough Com- 
mercial Course. The only school giving its students in the 
shorthand department the benefit of years of experience in 
practical reporting and teaching. Day and evening sessions. 
For particulars address CONRAD BONTZ, Manager. 











mailing. Every lover of flowers should have one. 


Roses, Roots, etc. 
for Catalogue No. 50. 


PORTLAND 





EVERY OWNER OF A HOME 


Our handsomely illustrated, descriptive and priced Catalogue of Flowering Bulbs is now ready for 
If interested, ask for Catalogue No. 49. 

We have also just completed our fall Catalogue of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, Bushes, Vines, 
It tells all about the best stocks to plant for this coast. 
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AMERICA’S MODEL HOTEL 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
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Sisson 
Tavern 


Elevation 3,500 feet 
re) 


At the base of 
MT. SHASTA 


) 
12 Miles in an Air- 


Line from the Summit 





ONE DAY's CATCH NEAR SISSON TAVERN J. S. Eastman, Photo 

A comfortable, home-like tavern on the direct line of the Portland Exposition and a good resting place to and from 
the Fair. The ascent of Mt. Shasta is made from Sisson. The famous Sierra Club will make the ascent in July. 
The largest fish hatcheries in the United States are located on the grounds. § Specialties of the Tavern—Home 
Cooking, Home-Raised Berries and Vegetables and abundance of Cream. § Amusements—Tennis, Croquet, 
Swimming, Rowing, Riding and Driving. § Sports—Hunting, Fishing, Mountain-Climbing. No poison-oak, 
poison-ivy or rattlesnakes. New management. Telephone, bath rooms and other conveniences. Fine mineral 
springs in the neighborhood. For particulars address—Southern Pacific Information Bureau, 613 Market St., San 
Francisco; or Bryan’s or Peck’s Bureaus, Nos. go and 11 Montgomery St., San Francisco; or Manager SISSON 
TAVERN, Sisson, California. 
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18 Miles from Los Angeles. JOHN S. WOOLLACOTT, 
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RESORT OF THE WEST 
Exceptional in Their 


Character 
Indorsed by the leading physicians 
for many diseases that are not 
amenable to ordinary pe eee 
As_a_ health resort TUSC 
SPRINGS are visited from a 
over the United States. Thous- 
ands of remarkable cures have 
been effected. 

Send for Little Booklet 
Entitled 


“LET OTHERS TELL 
THE STORY” 


IT’S FREE 
Address 


E. B. WALBRIDGE 


TUSCAN SPRINGS 
CALIFORNIA 








@For rates of fare and routes 
of travel apply to any South- 
ern Pacific agent. 


OUR PRODUCT Tuscan Springs Catarrh Salts, 50 cents; Tus- 

can Springs Stomach and Kidney Salts, 50 
cents; Tuscan Springs Tooth Powder, 50 cents. By mail to any address, 
postage paid. Try them once and you will always buy them. 
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Redeeming the West 


Present Status of Government Irrigation Projects Involving the 
Expenditure of $33,000,000, and Making Fertile 
Over 18,000,000 Acres of Land. 


By Ki. T. PERKINS 


Enginesw, United States Reclamation Service 


Photographs by Walter J. Lubken 


history irrigation has been the 
salvation of those parts of the 
world where the climate was semi-humid 
or arid. The practice of irrigation in 
the United States antedates any writ- 


AA titer beyond the beginning of 


ten history of this continent. Long 
before the coming of the Spanish 


explorers it flourished in the valley of 
the Salt river in Arizona, in the 
valley of the Virgin river in Nevada, 
and along the numerous streams in New 
Mexico, where the cliff dwellers built 
their eyrie-like homes. Extensive ruins 
and lines of long canals indicate that 
these valleys once supported a large 
population and that agriculture had 
reached an advanced stage of develop- 
ment over considerable area. According 
to reports of the United States Bureau 
of Ethnology, a large population inhab- 


ited the Salt River valley, Arizona, in 
the eighth or ninth century. 

Careful examination of these irriga- 
tion works reveals the existence of a 
good knowledge of engineering, as the 
lines of many of the canals follow 
closely those of modern systems. Great 
patience and much labor must have 
heen required to construct some of these 
ancient ditches, which, in many places, 
are cut through solid rock. 

In the last twenty years there has 
been an awakening to the opportunity 
which lies in the arid west for the home- 
maker, and a remarkable transforma- 
tion has taken place in many parts of 
this region. Thousands of miles of 
canals, repreecnting a vast expenditure 
of money and labor, carry water upon 
more than eight million acres, which 
once a worthless desert, now produce 
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each year crops worth a hundred million 
dollars. 

The history of irrigation is one of 
steady growth and development, as 
statistics of the past thirteen years show 
that a crop producing area larger than 
the combined area of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut has been developed in a 
region once the most forbidding on our 
continent. The remotest and most 
unsettled parts of our great country, 
except in Oregon, are being connected 
by railroads carrying the commerce of 
the world. ‘The experienced irrigators 
of today evince far greater practicability 
and a readier adaptability to the con- 
ditions of their environment than did 
the pioneers. Their labors are less 
severe and their achievements greater 
than those of their predecessors, because 
they have learned how to subdue and 
apply the forces of nature through 
innumerable inventions. Great problems 
of water storage and diversion have 
been worked out to practical conclusion. 
Every available stream is now a potent 
force for good. The dams, which 
impound the floods, also furnish abun- 
dant electric power for all purposes, and 
even the flow of the canals turns wheels 
which lift large quantities of water to 
fields above the line of gravity supply. 
With the development of irrigation the 
range supports larger herds and flocks, 
while in more than one district the irri- 
gation ditches have made possible the 
development of great mines; cities, popu- 
lous and prosperous, have risen in the 
desert and have attained commercial and 
mercantile greatness. 

Going into the deserts the hardy 
pioneer constructs homes of logs or sod ; 
and by either reservoiring the floods, or 
diverting the adjacent streams, irrigates 
the arid lands and creates fertile farms 
and prosperous hommes. In various ways 
is the water applied to the soil: by 
furrow irrigation, through the orchard 
and field, by flooding, when the field *s 
sufficiently level, or by terrace irrigation 
when the farm is on a hill side. In 
some cases the irrigation is from artesian 
or pumped water which is stored in a 
reservoir and then led to the field. One 
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of the unique methods of irrigation is 
the use of the canvas dam, which is 
placed across the small ditches to throw 
the water upon the land. This dam is 
merely a piece of canvas attached to a 
pole, the pole is placed across the ditch, 
the canvas holds the water and raises 
its level to the desired height. 

As the lands increase in value, 
more careful irrigation is practiced, 
ornamental trees are grown and the 
comfortable home and prosperous ranch 
replaces the old sod house and the desert. 

For many years the government has 
been gauging the flow of streams 
throughout the United States; a 
knowledge of the water supply being a 
most vital matter of all irrigation 
projects. This is done by means of a 
water meter which measures the velocity 
of the stream, the area of a cross sec- 
tion of the stream is ascertained and then 
by wading or where the stream is too 
deep for this, by means of a car traveling 
on a cable; the velocity of the stream is 
determined at enough different points to 
obtain the average velocity and from 
this data the discharge of the stream is 
ascertained. 

With diamond drills dam-sites have 
been tested and the material through 
which tunnels must pass explored. The 
diamond drill is a machine by which bor- 
ings are made through any material; 
sand, mud, gravel or solid rock. It 
brings up a core which shows exactly 
the material encountered at every foot 
and furnishes information of great value. 
The essential part of this drill is the 
bit, which is a circular piece of metal, 
like a gas-pipe, in the end of this is 
set six or eight black diamonds, slightly 
exposed. The bit being revolved by 
machinery the diamonds cut away the 
opposing material and the desired 
sample passes up into the inside of 
the bit. 

An accurate record of rainfall has 
been kept for a number of years through- 
out the United States. In the east the 


rainfall extends throughout the year, 
but in the west there are periods of flood 
and drought, making the storage of 
water and irrigation necessary. The 























THE DEEP CANYON OF THE UNCOMPAHGRE, FROM THE HEAD OF THE TUNNEL, WHICH WILL PASS TWO 
THOUSAND FEET BELOW THE VERNAL MBSA, AND CARRY WATER AND PROSPERITY TO THOUSANDS 
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RECLAMATION SERVICE MEN TESTING THE WATERS OF CHERRY Ca. ~ “LT RIVER PROJECT, ARIZONA 
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OPENING THE FLOODGATE OF THE TRUCKEE IRRIGATION CANAL IN NEVADA, JUNE 17, 1905 








SITD OF ONE OF THE RESHRVOIRS, TRUCKEE-CARSON PROJECT 
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semi-humid and arid regions of the 
United States comprise an area almost 
as large as all of Europe together with 
Japan and New Zealand. A great por- 
tion of this area is in Indian reservations 
and forest reservations, and the title of 
another large portion has passed from 
the government by means of grants and 
settlements, but 470,000,000 acres 
remain the property of the people, and 
of this 50,000,000 acres can be irrigated 
and converted into valuable assets for 
the government and homes for the 
people. 

On June 17, 1902, President Roose- 
velt attached his signature to the Recla- 
mation Act and made it a law which will 
result most beneficially for the great 
west and add -innumerable millions to 
the wealth of our nation. The law 
requires that all moneys accruing from 
the sale of public lands in thirteen 
states and three territories, except a five 
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per cent school fund, shall be set aside 
for the reclamation of the arid lands in 
these states and territories. As each pro- 
ject is undertaken an accurate account 
is kept of all expenses and when the 
work is completed each acre irrigated is 
assessed a pro rata of the total cost and 
this the settlers must repay in ten annual 
installments, without interest. Already 
this fund totals $30,000,000 and the irri- 
gation of 1,800,000 acres is planned. The 
average value of irrigated land in the 
United States is $47 per acre. This acre- 
age will therefore add $87,000,000 to the 
taxable property of the United States in 
land values. According to the census 
report of 1900, the average annual 
income of irrigated land is $15 an acre; 
on this basis $28,000,000 per annum, 
will be added to the nation’s wealth. 
On their conquering march northward 
through Mexico and up the Rio Grande 
valley, the Spanish invaders found the 














DIVERTING THE TRUCKED RIVER INTO THE FLUME—THE TRUCKEE-CARSON PROJECT 
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TWIN FALLS OF THE SNAKE RIVER IN IDAHO—THIS WATER WILL BE UTILIZED ON THE MINIDOKA PROJECT 


Pueblo Indians practicing the art of 
irrigation in much the same manner 
as they do now. Their ancient canals 
are still in operation and agriculture 
today in many of the Pueblo settle- 
ments is strangely like that which was 
practiced in the days of Abraham: the 
grain being still trampled out by sheep 
and goats, and winnowed by the wind. 
The Las Cruces canal was one of the 
first constructed in this country, the con- 
quering Spaniards accepting the work 
of the native Indians, and it is still in 
use, though of poor construction. 

The Rio Grande, from which this 
canal receives its water supply, being 
an international stream, many compli- 
cations regarding water rights have 
arisen between the United States and 
Mexico, but there is now a favorable 
opportunity for an amicable adjustment 
of all differences. The United States 
is to build a dam at Engle, below Ele- 
phant Butte, forming a reservoir forty 
miles long, with a capacity of stored 
water of 220,000 acre feet. (An acre 


foot is as much water as will cover an 
acre of ground one foot deep.) The 
water will be diverted by low dams and 
lead through small ditches, thence to the 
fields. This work will require the 
expenditure of over $7,000,000, and suf- 
ficient water will be given Mexico to 
satisfy all her just claims. 

Construction is now progressing at 
Hondo, New Mexico, where 10,000 acres 
will be reclaimed at a cost of $280,000 
by the diversion of the flood waters of 
the Hondo river into a storage reservoir 
having a capacity of 40,000 acre feet. 

At Salt river, Arizona, over a million 
dollars have already been expended and 
180,000 acres will be reclaimed at a cost 
of $3,600,000. The problem here is to 
store the floods for sufficient water falls 
to irrigate all this area, but it comes in 
floods, destroying bridges, canals, and 
doing other damage. This water comes 
from a region, long the rendezvous of 
Geronimo and his band of bloodthirsty 
Apaches, whose frequent attacks upon 
the whites always resulted in the horrible 
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torture and cruel murder of their cap- 
tives. Geronimo is a prisoner in Okla- 
homa, but a remnant of the band still 
resides in the Tonto basin, and under 
the civilizing influence of the Reclama- 
tion Service, they are now actively 
engaged in building roads for the gov- 
ernment. They are good laborers, faith- 
ful and industrious. 

At one point in the caiion of this 
stream nature has furnished an ideal 
site for a gigantic dam, with which to 
lock the cafion walls together and form 
a great reservoir. At this point a great 
dam of rubble masonry, named in honor 
of President Roosevelt, is to be built. 
The construction of this dam will require 
220,000 barrels of cement. As it is 
located sixty-two miles distant from a 
railroad this question of cement was a 
serious one, until it was discovered that 
it was possible to make most excellent 
cement at the dam-site, and a cement 
mill at this point is now supplying the 
needed amount, at a saving of nearly 
$2,000,000 to the project. 


At present the thriving little town of 
Roosevelt is built where there will be 
two hundred feet of water when the 
dam is completed. A hustling corps of 
engineers have worked hard and faith- 
fully on this project. Already they have 
built a saw-mill on the Sierra Ancha 
mountains, where over 800,000 feet of 
lumber have been cut from the govern- 
ment reserves. 

At a cost of more than $100,000, 
three-fourths of which was contributed 
by the municipalities of Phoenix, Mesa 
and Tempe, the government has finished 
a fine wagon road with easy grade from 
Mesa to Roosevelt, a distance of sixty- 
two miles. This route is a most difficult 
one, and at many points the road hangs 
dangerously close to precipitous walls, 
at others, passes through rock cuts sixty 
feet deep and over rock fills seventy- 
five feet high, while substantial bridges 
span the stream. A telephone line has 
been built to all parts of the works and 
connects with Globe, Phoenix and Mesa. 
All this work is for prosperity, as it 
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AN IRRIGATION CANAL AT LAS CRUCES AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE IN THE RIO GRANDE PROJECT, 
NEW MEXICO 
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will transform the desert into groves of 
oranges and olives, and make homes for 
thousands of citizens where now only the 
sagebrush and giant cacti flourish. 

In southwestern Arizona and south- 
eastern California is the Yuma project, 
where 110,000 acres of rich bottom lands 
are to be reclaimed, by water from the 
Colorado river, at an expense of $3,000,- 
000. The climate is hot, but the soils 
are rich and the crops luxuriant almost 
beyond belief. Called the Nile of Amer- 
ica, the Colorado bears striking resem- 
blance to that great river of Egypt. It 
rises in the far-distant mountains of 
Wyoming and Colorado and empties 
through great tidal flats into an inland 
sea, its valleys and climate all bearing 
out the likeness. The peculiar feature 
of this great stream is the tremendous 
quantities of silt or debris which it bears 
to the sea, the scourings of 225,000 
square miles of drainage basin carried 
thousands of miles, building great flats 
in the valleys and bars in the stream. 
In ancient times the Gulf of California 
extended many miles to the northwest, 
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A HALF MILES FROM MONTROSE, UNCOMPAHGRE 
COLORADO 


to about the location of Indio on the line 
of the Southern Pacific railway. ‘The 
Colorado deposited its great load of mud 
in the gulf until it made a bar all the 
way across and left a great inland sea 
which evaporated, leaving the Imperial 
valley, where now several thousand 
people live and farm below the level of 
the sea, the lowest point of this valley 
being two hundred and eighty-seven feet 
below sea level. How grcat is the load 
of silt carried by the Colorado you may 
conceive when you know that by meas- 
urement 1,500,000 tons of sediment have 
been carried past Yuma, Arizona, in 
twenty-four hours. But there is some 
recompense as the material deposited 
can be readily handled and great ditches 
dug by dredges, the cheapest method of 
handling material. 

Actual construction has been begun 
on the Laguna dam about twelve miles 
above Yuma, and the completion of this 
great work will prove of inestimable 
benefit to the settlers of the Imperial 
valley whose. property is now seriously 
threatened by the unprecedented floods 
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LOOKING WEST UP THE TRUCKEB CANAL FROM THE TOP OF THE TUNNEL, SHOWING PORTION OF 
CEMENT-LINED CANAL 
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INDIAN LABORERS AT WORK CONSTRUCTING THB GLOBE ROAD, SALT RIVER PROJECT 
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A STEAM DREDGER IN OPERATION, LOADING CARS ON THE BANKS OF THE TRUCKEE CANAL, NEVADA 





of the Colorado, although the work itself ica, patterned on the dams built under 
has no direct connection with their irri- similar conditions in India and Egypt 
gation system. This dam is notable as_ by the English engineers. It rests on a 
being the first of its type built in Amer- foundation of sand, is nineteen feet from 























Lk. H. TAYLOR, RWSIDENT ENGINEER TRUCKEE AND CARSON RIVER CANALS, SEES HIS WORK COMPLETED 
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RELIEF MAP OF THE REGION WATERED BY COLORADO RIVER PROJECTS 


This map shows not only the region to be irrigated by the Government’s Yuma project— 
100,000 acres in Arizona and 17,000 acres in California—but marks plainly the great Imperial 
basin of California, where private enterprise has developed the most wonderful example of the 
benefits of irrigation to be seen in this country. Here, in a below-sea-level arid region, are nearly 
100,000 acres under irrigation and producing marvelous crops; 150,000 more capable of irrigation 
when the work is completed; and three thriving towns with an aggregate population close to 
10,000—all this accomplished in less than three years. The water for all this work is diverted 
from the Colorado river. 
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foundation to crest, raises the level of the 
river ten feet above low water level; its 
length from shore to shore is 4,780 feet. 
The salient points of its construction are 
the great masses of rock used and the 
long apron below the crest, which breaks 
the fall of the water. At the lower end 
of the apron there will be washing and 
cutting away of the river-bed for a long 
period of years, but we are prepared to 
meet this by dumping in quantities of 
rock to fill the hole and prevent the 
undermining of the apron. An evil for 
which you know the remedy ceases to 
be an evil. 

In the bed of ancient Lake Lahon- 
ton, in western Nevada, a great work has 
been under way for some time to reclaim 
a large area in what was long known as 
“Forty Mile Desert,” one of the most 
arid spots on this continent. On this 
project, known as the Truckee-Carson, 
over $1,000,000 have already been 
expended, and on June 17, 1905, the 
third anniversary of the Reclamation 
Act, water was supplied to 50,000 acres 
of land. In the presence of a notable 
assembly, consisting of the members of 


the Senate and House Committees on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands, the representa- 
tives in Congress from Nevada and the 
neighboring states, the governor of the 
state, numerous Reclamation Service 
engineers, railroad officials and promi- 
nent citizens; Mrs. Newlands, wife of the 
senator of Nevada, christened the enter- 
prise. The gates through which the 
Truckee river was flowing were lowered, 
shutting off the flow of water and leaving 
the stream-bed dry for the first time in 
history. The gates of the canal were 
opened by Senator Newlands of Nevada, 
always the foremost fighter in the irriga- 
tion cause, by Representative Mondell, 
of Wyoming, chairman of the House 
Committee on Arid Lands, by L. H. 
Taylor, engineer in charge, and others, 
permitting the water to enter one of the 
best built canals in the world. The first 
homestead is the possession of a lone 
widow. 

The works, when completed, will 
reclaim 400,000 acres of land at a cost 
of $9,000,000. A _ diversion of the 
Truckee river, with the aid of storage 
is to irrigate 300,000 acres of land, at 





SHEAVES OF WHHAT ON THE BRADY RANCH, FIVE MILES SOUTH OF DELTA, COLORADO; 





UNCOMPAHGRD PROJECT 
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THE FIRST CUTTING OF HAY ON AN ALFALFA FARM, NEAR LAS CRUCES, IN NEW MEXICO, WITHIN THE 
RIO GRANDE PROJECT 


a cost of about $26 per acre, and a_ ‘The intake is completed; great ditches 
diversion and storage on the Carson have been built by the use of the steam 
river will add materially to this amount. shovel, and where the steam shovel could 
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IN THE IMPERIAL VALLEY, IN BASTERN SAN DIEGO COUNTY 
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not lift the material from the ditch its 
work was aided by a stiff leg derrick, the 
shovel emptying into the car of the der- 
rick, which then emptied the material 
far to one side. Great rock cuts were 
made, the hills pierced with tunnels and 
the sides of the canal are in many places 
lined with cement. On this project there 
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the Uncompahgre and Gunnison rivers. 
The Uncompahgre does not furnish suf- 
ficient water, throughout the year, for 
the irrigable lands in this valley, while 
the Gunnison, flowing in profound 
cafions, cannot be utilized in its own 
drainage basin. The tunnel will carry 
a large amount of water from the Gunni- 





PROGRESS 


OF WORK UNDERTAKEN BY THE UNITED STATES RECLAMATION 


SERVICE 


The reclamation of the arid lands of the west is progressing rapidly under the direction 


of the Reclamation Service. 
in the three classes below. 


benefited by portion of the project first undertaken. 
sion so as to redeem many more thousand acres. 


Progects Now UNDER 


There are projects in various stages of completion, as scheduled 
The acreage indicated as irrigable refers only to the land to be 


Nearly every project is capable of exten- 


CONSTRUCTION 
Amount set aside 


for beginning Acres 
State Projects construction irrigable 
BOAR asks eee a nee RU NINE ie oes bec bw pa weee & $3,600,000 180,000 
£20 FCS 7 [ORC ir eee eres WUMCOMIDBNETO® 5 ices: 2s GaGa sateeees 2,500,000 125,000 
NUMRNRD ee ah oe ress 5 xe ca ay Se ic baas Sec Sw ke Ae cae 1,300,000 60,000 
Nebraska and Wyoming...... PNOTUM BAN UUO 0.500.510) 800.6 6 ciate sida ore 3,500,000 100,000 
pS Soe, ae eee WRUCGKOR-CATEON: 522i 5 es oe de eice es 2,740,000 100,000 
ING, PEMORIOD 55 5:6 oso wae sis AGAIN aPC va ne kc eigen kee oleate 280,000 10,000 
SU UN LS |S a i UGS UWE 00141 a Re 2,100,000 80,000 
VW ARAMEES tae ais ois taln vit avo ots ishonoiots NOME cutis ie oS Cis ests eh teres woe ie 2,250,000 125,000 
ProJects FoR WHICH Bips HAVE BEEN RECEIVED 
California and Arizona....... ETT WR ce Se gee ee $3,000,000 85,000 
AERA 5 cies Gs sith corsiSisresoe LEISET USS A RRR a cre eee erm ra 900,000 35,000 
Montana and North Dakota... Ft. Buford .................00005 1,800,000 60,000 
PrRoJECTS APPROVED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

Oregon and California....... Maamiath! Male. ccc. 0csde sae $1,000,000 236,000 
ONCE So RRR seg es ne ae ee ee enn re eee ete 2,250,000 100,000 
200 111 7 ES ee en ven CAEL LCS ae ee ee 1,000,000 200,000 
North, PAKOtA. ....o5 osicccs oe MRE Rei See AN) eae > sates 15,000 
REINER ie rcs sh Sirs asia PBUTOrG-TPORCON, 6... <2 ces poses 550,000 18,000 
WORD 8 55536 56 Neck dae es Palouse (postponed) ............. 2,800,000 80,000 
a ee ener ne PAVE ISOIRE: (6 505. 65055505 a0 a Saw 0 5K 1,300,000 250,000 


The total sum set aside for all three classes of projects is $32,870,000, and the amount 


of land to be irrigated is 1,859,000 acres. 
States is $47 per acre. 
of the United States in land values alone. 


annual income from irrigated land is $15 per acre. 
per annum will be added to the nation’s wealth. 


The average value of irrigated land in the United 
This acreage will therefore add $87,373,000 to the taxable property 
According to the census report of 1900, the average 


On this basis an income of $27,885,000 





are good opportunities for homesteads of 
eighty acres each, and a homesteader can 
find employment during his spare time 
on canal construction. 

In northwestern Colorado the engi- 
neers have underway a bold work in the 
shape of a tunnel six miles in length 
to pierce the mountain range that divides 


son to the Uncompahgre, providing an 
ample supply for this fertile valley and 
insuring the reclamation of not less than 
150,000 acres. 

The history of this project is one of 
danger, daring and heroism. Flowing 
through deep cajions, over dashing water- 
falls this cahon was never explored until 
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A DROP IN THE CANAL AT IMPERIAL, WHERE SEVERAL THOUSAND PEOPLE LIVE AND FARM BELOW 
THE LEVEL OF THE SEa 


A. L. Fellows, and one companion, suf- 
fered untold privations, endured great 
danger and risked their lives day by day 
until they passed through the canon from 
one end to the other, rivaling the feat 
of the late Major Powell when he 
explored the Grand cafion of the Colo- 
rado. Their only boat was an inflated 
rubber bed, on which they rafted their 
possessions when possible, until a wreck 
left them destitute of clothes, provisions 
and instruments. But their work was 
rewarded for they found where a tunnel 
might be located to pass two thousand 
feet below the Vernal Mesa and carry 
water and prosperity to thousands. In 
the building of this tunnel the greatest 
casualty which has so far occurred on our 
work took place. The government engi- 
neer in charge, in vain warned the con- 
tractor that the work was not being 
properly done, a second warning was dis- 
regarded and on May 29th, the engineer, 
in the name of the government, confis- 
cated all the properties of the contractor. 


Within less than twenty-four hours the 
engineer was vindicated by a most unfor- 
tunate accident. The tunnel caved, 
imprisoning more than twenty men. A 
short time after the cave-in occurred the 
workmen on the outside heard taps on 
the pipe-line which indicated that at 
least some of the men behind the cave-in 
were alive. A shaft was sunk fifty feet 
in just twenty-four hours, men working 
as never before in throwing out dirt 
with pick and shovel. They changed 
every three minutes, the exhausted men 
being literally thrown to one side, and 
the shaft seemingly went down with 
lightning rapidity. When the first party 
of imprisoned men was reached they 
were standing in water to their knees. 
When brought to the surface, wet, 
exhausted and hungry, their first demand 
was for pick and shovel that they might 
aid in rescuing their comrades who were 
still in danger. Such bravery and forti- 
tude is inspiring. They were finally 
induced to obtain food, dry clothing and 
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rest, as there were plenty of unwearied 
laborers on hand. After fifty hours of 
hard work, the last of the imprisoned 
men, with six bodies of comrades who had 
succumbed, were brought to the surface. 
There are 35,000 acres of land under 
this project, subject to homesteading. 

In northern Wyoming the Shoshone 
project calls for the constructign of the 
highest dam in the world, 310 fect in 
height. The dam-site is in a narrow 
caon with perpendicular walls 1,400 
feet in height. The diamond drill has 
proved the bedrock conditions and 
though the location is difficult of access 
the work is progressing and many acres 
of valuable land will be open to settle- 
ment in 1907. 

Along the North Platte in Wyoming 
the same conditions hold, a dam in a 
narrow canon creates a great reservoir 
in which are stored the waters of the 
North Platte and the Sweetwater, and 
under the direction of an able corp of 
engineers these waters will be led to 
the fertile plains of western Nebraska. 
This dam will be known as the Path- 
finder, commemorating an episode in the 
career of General John C. Fremont, the 
noted explorer, who nearly lost his life 
at this identical point while attempting 
to pass through this cafion in a boat. 

In northern Montana, where there is 
a great area of public lands and, where 
now the Blackfoot Indians hold sway, it 
is planned to divert the waters of the 
St. Mary’s river and irrigate many 
thousand acres. 

In Idaho, at Minidoka, a dam is being 
built across the Snake, the diamond drill 
having again been called into use. The 
waters of the Snake are stored in the 
high mountains of western Wyoming, 
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and the floods of the great Teton range 
are held until needed, and again the 
engineer finds it his duty to bring 
the water to the irrigable lands. All of 
the land under this project belonged 
to the government, but practically all of 
it is now entered by homesteaders. It is 
expected that water will be supplied to 
these lands early next spring. 

In the famous Payette-Boise valleys, 
the garden spot of Idaho, a great pro- 
ject is under way which will ultimately 
supply 372,000 acres with water at a 
cost of $30 per acre, including main- 
tenance of system for ten years. 

In Oregon several projects are in 
hand. The Klamath, in southern Oregon 
and northern California, where nearly 
300,000 acres of fertile lands are to be 
reclaimed, principally by drainage, is 
one. The Klamath river is to be diverted 
at the rapids above the town of Klamath 
Falls, at the head of Ewaune lake, and 
led on the rich sage-brush lands east of 
the lake. Lower down the river is to be 
diverted from its meandering course and 
its outlet lowered, reclaiming many 
thousand acres now covered by lakes. 
The Malheur, in eastern Oregon, where 
the sequence of dam-site, reservoir-site 
and irrigable lands present a project 
for consideration, is a second Oregon 
project. Recent reconnaissance surveys 
in the John Day valley indicate the 
feasibility of diverting the waters of this 
stream into the valley of the Umatilla, 
where 350,000 acres wait the advent of 
water to blossom into fertility. Other 
surveys are in progress in Oregon, 
notably in south-central part, and indi- 
cations are that other projects may be 
taken up as soon as the state of the 
reclamation fund will permit. 


























The Indian in the Grove 


By HerMan SCHEFFAUER 


{In the grove of giant redwoods, on the Russian river, where the Bohemian club, of San Fran- 
cisco, holds its midsummer revels, stands this heroic Indian figure, modeled by sculptor Robert I. 
Aitken. This apostrophe was written by another member of the Bohemian club, shortly after the 
work was completed.] 


Saddest symbol of thiy race, this dead tree hollow 
Holds thee, chieftain, staring west. 
Image of the vanished tribes, speak! when shalt 
thou follow 
Them to Manitou and rest? 


Never hast thou from this somber-shadowed 
valley 
Wandered forth, thou silent one; 
Done for thee, O brave, the chase, the battle-sally 
The warrior feast is done! 


Voices strange in thy huge-columned woods are 
waking ; 
Faces strange surround the feast ; 
Gaze! but nevermore for thee shall dawn come 
breaking 
Since thy night fell from the east. 


Stand within thy tree! as long as in this forest 
Stands each towering tree by tree. 
We shall pass as thou hast passed—thou who 
restorest 
To our souls the vast and free. 


Thou restorest all that we have lost through 
ages ! 
Nature’s son, we thank thee for 
Greater gifts than woods—for eyes to read new 
pages 
Of our common mother’s lore. 
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TWO THOUSAND MORTGAGE LIFTERS 


In the Mt. Diablo Country 


By CHARLOTTE STEWART 


Photographs by Connolly 


S ONE leaves San Francisco and 
looks across the bay to the 
eastern hills, there rises, due east, 

one peak a little above the surrounding 
hills. This is Mt. Diablo, the government 
meridian base for central California, 
so chosen because of its remark- 
ably unobstructed outlook for many 
miles in every direction. On the north 
and east it presents two peaks, but on 
the south and west but one, and is hardly 
recognizable as the same mountain. 
From its surrounding hills it rises 
gradually to an altitude of 3,854 feet. 
Kasy of access, it well repays a trip to 
its top. 

Some morning when the air is free 
from fog, leave San Francisco on an 


early morning boat, equipped with field 
glasses, blankets and provisions for an 
all-night stay on the mountain. There 
are two or three ways, but the shortest 
and most accessible one is to take the 
train to Danville, a little town in the 
San Ramon valley, lying at the foot of 
Mt. Diablo. As the train skirts the 
shores of Contra Costa with its many 
factories, passes through Martinez, once 
the state capital, and enters the beautiful 
Ignacio valley, and then the charm- 
ing valley of San Ramon, with its set- 
ting of wooded hills, orchards, and grain 
fields dotted with magnificent oaks, 
“the cattle on a thousand hills,” and its 
prosperous homes, it is a scene to call 
forth enthusiastic praise. In the spring 
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this valley is like a beautiful park. The 
fields are great lawns; the evergreen 
trees, the willows along the creeks, the 
dark, bare oaks, just bursting into leaf, 
are a study in green; the orchards in 
bloom lend their touch of color, and the 
background of green hills and dark 
cafions rival in beauty any park made by 
man. 

San Ramon valley comprises an area 
of fifteen miles long varying from one 
to several miles in width, and opens on 
the south into the Livermore valley. 
The hills which inclose it are well 
watered and tillable. Even in the 
driest years that California has ever 
known, this section has always sufficient 
rainfall. Farming is diversified. The 
sugar beets grown here contain a high 
percentage of sugar, attesting the rich- 
ness of the soil. Danville is but one of 
several shipping points for the San 
Ramon valley, yet 7,000 tons of hay left 
there last year. The fruit industry has 
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passed the experimental stage, and only 
those fruits have been retained which 
have proved suitable. These are prin- 
cipally prunes, peaches, pears, cherries, 
with some portions adaptable to the ten- 
derer varieties. The average shipment 
of dried fruits is something over 250 
tons; of green fruit, nearly 700 tons. 
From eight acres of grapes there were 
picked last year seventy-two tons. 

When one considers the fertility of 
the soil, the great natural beauty of 
situation, and the close proximity to the 
cities of Oakland, Berkeley and San 
Francisco, it is not hard to predict that 
this valley will become the summer resi- 
dence of the wealthy and the home of 
the homeseeker. The pioneers are pass- 
ing away and many large farms are to 
be subdivided. 

But whatever the attractions of the 
valley, the gaze finally comes back to 
Diablo. Whether veiled in a haze of 
amethyst and opal, all harsh outlines 











—San Ramon valley with its setting of 
wooded hills, orchards, and grain fields 
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grain fields, 


dotted with magnificent oaks 














A PICTURESQUE AND PROSPEROUS HOME 


IN THB SAN RAMON VALLEY 
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softened and beautified, or standing out 
cameo-like, each red promontory in 
sharp contrast to the black growths of 
chaparral, it forms the most attractive 
feature of this beautiful valley. 

The road up the mountain is excel- 
lent, and one can drive to the very 
summit. Yet it is not beyond the 
ability of the average pedestrian to reach 
the top in a few hours. The old road 
passes through the Oakwood Park stock 
farm, devoted to the raising of thorough- 
bred cattle and horses, which have 
achieved national reputation. A new 
road has been built, leading over the 
black hills into what is known as Pine 
cafion. Here, every summer, campers 
pitch their tents and enjoy a season of 
rest, quite shut off from the world, but 
within a short distance of the markets. 
A stream flows through the cafion all 
the year, and in one place a strong 
sulphur spring gushes from the ground. 


Leaving the caiion, the real ascent of 
the mountain begins. The many fine 
views of the valley and the hills of the 
Coast range, with their interlying val- 
leys, make all necessary intervals of 
rest a source of pleasure. Just before 
reaching the top there is a small plateau 
covered with chaparral. Here, sheltered 
from the wind, is a good place to leave 
the horses and all camp accoutrements, 
for here one can return, prepare a camp 
meal, build a fire and make oneself com- 
fortable for the night. From here it is 
a short walk to the summit, where the 
“brick chimney” of the government 
stands. 

And what a grand panoramic view 
now meets the gaze. Below, to the 
southward, the great San Joaquin valley 
stretches out as far as the eye can see, 
flat as a floor, and looking not unlike a 
checkerboard, with its dark sections of 
plowed land and the lighter squares of 











THE COUNTRY ROAD TO DANVILLE LIES IN PLEASANT PLACES 
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yellow and green fields. And winding 
its sluggish way through it all, locking 
arms with the Sacramento, the San 
Joaquin river empties its waters into the 
bay. To the west is the city crowned 
hills of San Francisco and the bay, with 
the ships lying at anchor and the busy 
ferryboats coming and going. To the 
south is Mt. Hamilton; to the west, 
with the aid of a glass, one can see 
the Farallone islands. There, up the 
Sacramento valley, the dome of the state 
capitol is seen, and even Mt. Shasta 


sometimes deigns to present itself to 
view. 

Next morning awake in time to see 
the sun rise. The top of the mountain 
is clear, and here and there some hilltop 
stands out like an island. White and 
billowy, the fog comes rolling in from 
the ocean, filling the valleys and pour- 
ing over the lower ridges, ebbing and 
rising like the ocean it resembles. As 
the sun rises higher it reluctantly 
recedes, making ineffectual eiforts to 
retain its supremacy. 


Tomorrow 


By Rutu Comrort MITCHELL 


There’s a haze on the hills, and the grass is brown, 
And the sun thro’ the leaves comes filtering down ; 
There’s the faint-heard hum of the distant town— 
And we must be off, tomorrow. 


There are tales to be written and songs to be sung, 
And we'll climb to the ladder’s highest rung— 

But life is long, and the game is young, 

And we always have tomorrow. 


There’s a lizard sunning himself in the stubble; 
He knows that fame is an empty bubble 

To melt in the grasp, and cares that double 
Are profitless things to borrow. 


Off there, in the world, there are battles to fight, 
And every cause is calling a knight— 

There are weak to succor, and wrongs to right, 
And triumph, and strife, and sorrow. 


But here in the hills there’s a lullaby breeze 
That sways the sere grasses and sings in the trees, 
And we plan the brave future, and wait at our ease 
For the mystical, hazy tomorrow. 


On with buckler and shield—there are giants to slay— 
And we must be mounting and riding away 
To join in the conflict—but not today; 


No, not today, tomorrow. 





ELECTRIC DISPLAY OF THE SHIP HOTEL CABRILLO, AND THE AUDITORIUM OF CALIFORNIA’S VENICE 


California’s Venice 


By Joun B. DAME 


HERE just a year ago no other 
W sound was heard than the cry 

of the gulls mingling with the 
sigh of the wind and the roar of the 
grand old Pacific, today stands what 
promises to be the most remarkable city 
in the world. American dollars, with a 
thorough American as alchemist to com- 
bine their properties with nature, are 
responsible for reproducing the most 
romantic city of the old world on 
a basis of progressive commercial 
integrity. 

Twelve miles from Los Angeles, by 
electric railway, through groves, vine- 
yards and beautiful meadows, one comes 
to this place, wisely designed as the 
playground of the southern part of 
California. 

While being directly at the water- 
side, the city is built independent of the 


ocean, except for the stupendous scheme’ 


of filling the great lagoons and canals, 
which take the place of streets, with 
water from the ocean, by means of large 
conduits, controlled by gates, which 


make possible the complete change of 
water daily. 

Venice of America proper contains 
120 acres. The long wharf is part of 
the promenade plan, which is at least 
unique in its character, by connecting 
the city with the only private break- 
water in the world. The Pacific always 
has good intentions, but the man who 
is spending millions on Venice, while a 
great ocean bather, doesn’t propose to 
have Neptune sneak up some fine eve- 
ning and smash in the second-story 
windows of his investment. He there- 
fore got permission to erect, according 
to government specifications, a break- 
water six hundred feet long, forty feet 
high and ninety feet wide at the base. 
Consequently, before the Pacific gets 
too familiar with that part of his play- 
ground, it will have to tear down 70,000 
tons of flint rock. 

Venice is built to stay. Aside from 
this being a great contingency bulwark, 
it will be a paradise of electric lights by 
night, and by both day and night a 
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shelter to ocean vessels drawing twenty 
feet of water. It will also afford a 
landing place for steamers with great 
passenger carrying capacity, and will be 
the home of the Venice Yacht Club. The 
destinies of the sea-craft will be pre- 
sided over by a certified harbormaster. 

Midway between the breakwater and 
the shore, and just off the main wharf, 
is located a grand auditorium. This 
building has a seating capacity of 2,500, 
is constructed on the plan of the best of 
theaters, and its interior is of great 
beauty. Green and gold are the domi- 
nant colors. One cannot imagine the 
dreaminess and comfort in attending 
the fine entertainments given at the 
Venice auditorium. Windows of great 
breadth, presenting inspiring views of 
the ocean, completely surround one, and 
the constant lap of the waves rolling 
under the building give both pleasure 
and peace—for Venice is ever warm in 
winter and cool in summer, even in com- 
parison with Los Angeles, only a few 
miles inland. A large pipe-organ is 
installed in the proscenium side and 


top, so that a wealth of harmony, the 
source of which is invisible to the audi- 
ence, flows from the stage through the 
wings. 

Throughout the past season has 
been carried on a great campaign of 
higher education, like the Chautauqua 
assemblies of the east, under the auspices 
of the Venice assembly. Entertainers 
of the character of the well-known and 
beloved poet of the Sierra, Joaquin Mil- 
ler, have been the delight of vast audi- 
ences twice daily. The builder of 
Venice has been prodigal with his 
money when it came to buying music, 
$150,000 being expended for that 
feature alone for the present year. 
Ellery’s band opened a six months’ 
engagement at the Venice auditorium 
on October 28th. 

Opposite the theater, and a little 
nearer the shore, is built a great ship, 
called “The Cabrillo,” named after the 
gay old explorer who claimed the honor 
of discovering this coast. The ship is 
182 feet long, with 52 feet beam, is con- 
structed and fitted throughout as a ship, 

















THD GREAT SHIP CABRILLO, WHICH IS UTILIZED AS A CAFE AND GRILL, AND THE AUDITORIUM, WHERD 
INDOOR ENTERTAINMENTS OF VENICE ARE HELD 
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Steckel, photo 
ABBOTT KINNEY, THE MAN WHO BUILT VENICE OF 
AMERICA 


and is utilized as a café and grill. The 
delusion created by the surrounding 
waters is perfect. 

To the right, as one approaches the 
shore from the wharf, is being built 
a $400,000 hotel—the Hotel Venice. It 
is intended to have this decidedly 
modern institution ready for open- 
ing by January Ist, 1906. The Hotel 
Venice will be the most beautiful 
hotel structure on the Pacific coast, and 
like the unique structure opposite, St. 
Marks hotel, will be entirely of Venetian 
architecture and color. This 
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Education and amusement prevail. 
A great many of the better class of 
amusements are contracted for, includ- 
ing an organization of all the “Trail” 
shows of the Lewis and Clark exposition, 
which will make its home here, here- 
after. 

Venice has probably the fastest and 
best equipped miniature railway in the 
world. This road has the youngest 
railroad president in the world, Carlton 
Kinney, aged nine, and its chief engi- 
neer is Innes Kinney, aged thirteen. 

On one hundred and eighty-two acres 
of land, in a tract adjoining the present 
city of Venice, will be erected a great 
university, or institute, to be to the 
Pacific coast what the Cooper Insti- 
tute is to the Atlantic coast, and 
conducted along the same lines. This 
institute is to be named after its 
founder, the builder of Venice of 
America, Abbott Kinney. On this land 
will also be made the greatest botanical 
gardens in America, also a magnificent 
park and aquarium. 

The scheme of Venice of America is 
vast, and is at present enough developed 
to impress one with its magnitude and 
future grandeur. But it cannot be fully 
covered in one article. Neither could 
the writer truly portray the builder of 
Venice in one article nor in a series 
of articles. Abbott Kinney is a man of 
great wealth. From the fact he had to 
make it himself by hard digging, it 








order and coloring prevails 
throughout the city. But 
Venice has one real American 
thoroughfare, Windward ave- 
nue, leading from the wharf 
to the railway terminals, the 
depot and the Grand basin. 
Surrounding this basin are 
many amusement palaces, a 
great bath house for inland 
and indoor bathing, and also a 
very large amphitheater. This 
latter building is used for 
crowds in witnessing aquatic 
sports, and music is furnished 
by a band on a floating stage, 
around which glide gondolas 
and launches, 

















ST. MARK’S HOTEL IS VENETIAN IN ARCHITECTURE AND 


COLORING 
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The long wharf is part of the promenade plan * * #*# 
connecting the city with the only private breakwater in the world 




















THE GRAND BASIN WHERE CROWDS WITNESS AQUATIC SPORTS; MUSIC IS FURNISHED BY A BAND ON 
A FLOATING STAGE 
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would seem that he must know what he 
is doing. For the past year his outlay 
has been astounding. Of course, there 
are evidences and apparent results. 
There are many who believe that he has 
—and deservedly so—gotten back from 
great sales of lots in his beautiful city, 


nearly all he has invested. Be that as 
it may, he is pouring it out in his great 
ambition. Abbott Kinney is not a man 
one would think of asking how Venice 
had panned out, even during a semi- 
lucid interval of great astonishment 
over its magnitude and beauty. 








Venice has probably the fastest and best equipped 
miniature railway in the world 


A Realized Ideal 


By Kate GREENLEAF LOCKE 


HIS age of extravagance and of 

extravaganza has reached a cul- 

mination in architecture when we 
hear of a hotel firmly established on the 
ocean, manned by a corps of servitors 
whose costume, manners and language 
are nautical in every particular. No 
spell of illusion cast by the modern bio- 
graph could be more complete than that 
which this ship-hotel, of California’s 
Venice, weaves for those who sit upon 
her decks and see the expanse of blue 
water about them, who feel the play of 
breezes from both land and sea, and 
who view the apparently receding shore 
while they dine under gay little awnings 
upon every variety of sea-food that the 
Pacific can offer. For this unique hotel, 
this magnificent old Spanish galleon 
which is an accurate reproduction of the 
Cabrillo, of historical fame, is an enor- 


mous restaurant, and the members of the 
marine band which plays on its decks 
at sunset are clad in the costume worn 
by the followers of the great Spanish 
explorer when he sailed into California 
waters more than three hundred years 
ago. 

As this is a day of extravaganza it is 
also a day of illusions. People will go 
out of their way to be illusionized, they 
will also pay well for it, and it is from 
a recognition of this fact that this sin- 
gular hotel and its surroundings have 
grown. When Abbott Kinney first con- 


ceived the idea of converting the sand 
dunes, the lagoons and the ocean front- 
ages which lie between Ocean Park and 
Playa del Rey into a modern Venice, 
there were those who raised their eye- 
brows skeptically, and when it became 
known that he was to put 
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-—the youngest railroad president in the world, Carlton Kinney, aged nine, 
and the chief engineer, Innes Kinney, aged thirteen 


thousands of dollars into the building of 
a great ship-hotel there was almost deri- 
sion, but as Mr. Kinney is a far-seeing 
business man, whose successes are well 
known to have kept pace with his 
projects, people were guarded in the 
expression of this feeling. Now, how- 
ever, there is a complete change of 
attitude toward this tremendous under- 
taking. The public wonders that it had 
not before perceived the wondrous 
fitness of this section for just what Mr. 
Kinney is making of it. 


The shallow lagoons have been dredged 
and embanked with concrete in canals; 
over them he has thrown bridges; 
through them gondolas glide. On either 
side will be promenades crowned with 
balustrades, the people who build their 
villas here will be constrained to fit 
them into the general scheme, they must 
be of the south of France and the Italian 
type, and they will have the novelty and 
delight of clear streams of living salt 
water for streets before their doors, 
while in the rear will be driveways and 
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VENICE 


THE PLAN OF 


gardens, with trees and shrubbery. It 
is also imperative that the public build- 
ings (some of which are completed, and 
many others under way) shall be built 
with arcades, and aside from the fact 
that this will lend to the place pictur- 
esqueness and a Venetian character it 
has the practical advantage of enabling 
the builder to utilize the space covering 
the sidewalk as the upper part of the 
buildings will be flush with the outer 
edge of the street pavement. 

If one gifted with second sight had 
walked among the sand dunes of Ballona 
rancho fifty years ago, and looking 
abroad over the wastes of sand to the 
blue sea beyond, had prophesied that 
here one day would arise a town whose 
waterways and stately bridges, whose 
arcades, gondolas and houses, built on 
the lines of the architecture of Venice in 
Italy, reproduced the unique beauty of 
that old city of the sea, he would have 
been scouted by the most credulous. 

And if he had, perchance, added that 
fifteen miles away, as the crow flies, the 
little adobe town of Los Angeles would 
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then be a great city with miles upon 
miles of beautiful houses, with business 
blocks that towered in brick and stone 
twelve and fourteen stories high, with 
every requisite for pleasure and industry 
that a great city should have, he would 
have been doubly scorned. And yet all 
of this has come to pass! The great city 
is upon us with its tremendous quota 
of pleasure-seekers and its modicum of 
those who can afford to build their sum- 
mer houses in any spot which pleases 
the fancy. To supply this very reason- 
able demand has arisen the new Venice- 
by-the-sea, near the old town of Santa 
Monica, and it is a reasonable demand 
for those who have accumulated money 
enough to indulge their fancies to ask 
that a place be prepared for them which 
will tempt them by its promise of health- 
fulness and beauty to invest, but some- 
times the demand goes farther, the 
investor feels that he must have more 
than that which merely an agreeable 
climate and pleasant surroundings can 
give. And so Venice has come to 
pass ! 





Whistlin’ Bill 
By ArtHur MacDonaLp DOLE 


Drawing by Ed. Borein 


We was brandin’ in the valley, when he come 
a-whistlin’ in, 

“Right from nowhere,” so he told us, with 
his dog-gone happy grin; 

Sufferin’ Moses! he could whistle! reels or 
rag-time fit to kill, 

So the gang of Big G outfit pronto dubbed 
him Whistlin’ Bill. 

Well, we took him in glad-handed, when 
he’d proved up to the boss 

He could handle a riata and our buckiu’ 
pinto hoss, 

Guess his whistlin’ must ’ve charmed the 
devil out that pinto cuss, 

’Cause Bill was the first to ride him, without 


kickin’ up a fuss. 


Mighty soon we got to chummin’, Bill ’n me. 
*Twas sorter queer, 


. 
*Cause I’d never cared for whistles, but his 
kinder caught my ear, 





For that whistle in his make-up, seemed to 
drive away yer care, 

And yer somehow felt good-nature floatin’ round yer in the air; 

Yes siree! that feller was one of the checrfulest gossoons, 

I had ever met, and ginger! how he could blow out the tunes. 


With his lips in proper pucker he would warble, trill ’n roll 
Sweet enough for them up yonder as has paid their heavenly toll. 


Didn’t seem to make no diff’runce whether work was smooth, or steep 
An’ we had to keep a-moseyin’ without a wink of sleep, 
Or if somethin’ scared the cattle an’ a whole bunch broke away, 
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Or if grub was short, ’n flap-jacks was shoved out three times a day ; 
Bill would pipe some combination from his whistlin’ repeetore, 
Mockin’-Bird, There’ll be a Hot Time, Dixie or Pull for the Shore; 
Always bobbin’ up right chipper with his everlastin’ smile 


An’ that warble, while the rest of us was cussin’ by the mile. 


Bill’s philosophy in whistlin’ seemed to always bring him luck, 
Acted as a temper-cooler, an’ a bracer for his pluck, 

While it held his tongue from waggin’ if he felt uncommon mad, 
Times when people git to sayin’ things they wish they never had. 
“Might as well,” says Bill, “seem happy, even though it’s all a bluff, 
Then yer’ll find yer friends increasin’; for most all have had enough 
Of the other feller’s troubles, told with solemn grave-yard face, 


Chuck so full of blues there ain’t no room to give a whistle place.” 


Jest as long as Bill stayed punchin’ mavericks for the Big G, 

We was pards, a-sharin’ everythin’ together—him ’n me— 

Stickin’ closer’n two brothers, till the meddlin’ of the Fates 

An’ some daffy gal’s love-letter sent Bill hikin’ for the states ; 
Well, the next we heard of him, he’d gone ’n spliced up with that gal, 
An’ had settled down home-makin’ in some Jersey state corral 
Still a-whistlin’; but jest t’other day he wrote he had to keep 

Most his whistle now to use a-whistlin’ little Bill to sleep. 


An’ he said although he’s settled happy with his kid ’n wife, 
Sometimes there’s an awful hanker for the sniff of western life, 
So we needn’t be plum locoed if some day he might think best 

To hike back with wife ’n baby to this fascinatin’ west : 

Well he’ll git a bully welcome, you can betcher, ’cause on that 
Proposition all the punchers of the Big G gang stands pat; 

Make no bones of sayin’ how we miss them tunes of Whistlin’ Bill. | 


For although us boys is not so long on sentiment, we will. 



































—the pyrites mine, neor Fruitvale * * * 


world, with one exception, is in 

San Francisco, and the largest 
sulphur ore mines are close by. The 
Stauffer chemical company has done 
more since its establishment, in 1885, to 
develop these deposits, as well as those 
of borax and soda, than any other insti- 
tution of its kind in the west. Its 
steady growth from a small building on 
a fifty-vara lot at Bay and Dupont 
streets to a pile of buildings covering 
nearly three square blocks in the heart 
of the city, besides controlling a large 
acreage in Alameda, Contra Costa and 
Ventura counties, places it in the fore- 
front not only of the manufacturers of 
heavy chemicals in the United States, 


1 « largest sulphur refinery in the 


Nearly all of the sulphuric acid 
used in the west is made from the product of this mine 


A Little Story of Sulphur 


By T. RepMonp FLoop 


but of the world. The company began 
business with the manufacture of 
“washing” or sal-soda, which they still 
make in large quantities. In 1887 they 
commenced manufacturing boracic acid 
and soda borate of borax. In 1888, the 
refining of sulphur ore imported from 
Japan claimed their attention, and 
though many other concerns started to 
accomplish this result, they were the first 
to successfully produce every grade of 
refined and sublimed sulphur as manu- 
factured by Boude, of Marseilles, whose 
products are the standard for the 
world’s market. 

The new two-story brick building, 
recently erected, contains the latest and 
most valuable machinery used in the 
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THE BORAX MINE IN VENTURA COUNTY * * 











* THIS PROPERTY COVERS AN AREA OF TWO 


THOUSAND ACRES 


production of sublimed sulphur. No 
expense has been spared in perfecting 
every detail. The subliming chambers 
are of the most approved French pat- 
tern, and the mills and bolters have no 
superior. It is interesting to note that 
it has taken the products of the Mar- 
seilles refinery one hundred and forty 
years to reach their present stage of 
excellence, and the process employed 
has been jealously guarded, while this 
young California industry accomplished 
greater results in less than fifteen years. 

The uses of sulphur are numerous 
and of the greatest importance in the 
manufactures of the world. In Cali- 
fornia, a quantity was imported every 
year from Marseilles, to be used in the 
sulphuring of grape vines, but since the 
local development very little of the 
foreign product finds its way into the 
market. It is extensively used for 
spraying and in the bleaching and pre- 
serving of fruit and hops. If it were 
not for suiphur, the world’s production 
of wool would fall off to an alarming 
extent. Sheep must be dipped in a 


mixture of lime, sulphur and water, to 
keep their skins in a clean, healthy con- 
dition. In the manufacture of black 
gunpowder, sulphur matches, and as a 
disinfectant, sulphur is indispensable. 
The vulcanizing of rubber, and conse- 
quently the discovery and development 
of many of the useful arts of the century 
could never have reached their high 
state of exce'lence if it were not for sul- 
phur. 

This local company is using every 
effort to develop and use the native sul- 
phur ores, and are meeting with fair 
success. This will mean the keeping at 
home of thousands of dollars annually 
paid to Japan, whence most of the sul- 
phur now used for refining purposes is 
imported. Their laboratories are under 
the supervision of thoroughly qualified 
chemists of high standing, and all 
samples sent to them receive careful 
attention. 

It is a peculiar thing that some of the 
most valuable mines in the state have 
been discovered by gophers or squirrels 
bringing to light evidences of extensive 
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deposits of rich mineral. The discovery 
of the pyrites mine, near Fruitvale, 
Alameda county, now controlled and 
operated by the company, is a striking 
example. Nearly all the sulphuric acid 
used in the various manufactories of the 
west is made from the product of this 
mine. The Alma mine, as it is called, 
embraces over eighty acres of land 
belonging to the Boehmer ranch, four 
miles east of Broadway, Oakland. It 
comprises over 6000 feet of tunnels, with 
some unimportant shafts and open cuts. 
The ore body thus far explored, shows 
a mass of solid black pyrites, twelve to 
eighteen feet in thickness, and has been 
traced over a zone or belt of indefinite 
width for a distance of about three thou- 
sand feet. Analysis shows this ore to 
consist of simple sulphide of iron and 
copper, the percentage of the 
latter ranging from one and a 
half to three and a half per 
cent, and carrying gold to the 
value of $2.50 to the ton. The 
ore is mined chiefly for its 
contents of sulphur, of which 
it contains about fifty per 
cent. It is shipped directly to 
the acid works of the company 
at Stege, in Contra Costa 
county, or to San Francisco, 
or to supply the demands of 
other chemical companies 
depending upon the use of 
pyritie ores for their supply 
of sulphur. About sixty tons 
of ore are shipped daily from 
the mine at the present time. 
This mine is important, not 
only for the present and pros- 
pective value it contains 
within itself, but from the 
fact that its development 
opens up the probability of 
still other similar deposits in 
this region, where similar 
geological conditions are not 
uncommon. 

San Francisco can boast 
today of a cheaper supply of 
raw material for the making of 
sulphuric acid than any other 
point on the globe. European 








and eastern manufacturers are compelled 
to get their supply from Rio Tinto, 
Spain, whence the ore has to be trans- 
ported thousands of miles to its point of 
destination, while the mine in Fruitvale 
is only three miles from San Francisco 
bay. Very few readers may realize the 
importance of the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid. You can tell the degree of 
civilization in a country by the amount 
of sulphuric acid produced. It enters 
into nearly every industry, directly or 
indirectly. It is extensively used in 
changing phosphate of lime into super- 
phosphate, so as to make the phosphoric 
acid more readily assimilable to plant 
life. Another great use is in the 
refining of coal oil. It would be too 
great a task to enumerate all the uses 
it is put to; but this is certain: there is 





OLE-HOUSE AT THE BORATE MINE, SHOWING THE SORTERS 
AND CARS 
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no commodity that shows, as a barome- 
ter, the industrial development of a 
country as does the amount of this acid 
used. It is a most fortunate thing to 
have a source of supply of sulphuric acid 
right at the door of our largest manu- 
facturing center. 

The works at Stege, California, rep- 
resenting an investment of $190,000, 
cover an area of six acres. Bluestone, 
copperas, sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 
acids; electrolyte (sulphuric acid), 
metallic paint and Venetian red are 
manufactured here in great quantity. 
The bulk of the sulphuric acid produced 
is used in the manufacture of giant 
powder and dynamite at Point Ysabel, 
a few miles nearer San Francisco, where 
it is shipped daily in large tank cars, 
especially built for this purpose. 

Not the least interesting features of 
the works are the great piles of scrap 
iron, which is used in the manufacturing 
of red and yellow ochres. Everything 
imaginable, from discarded corsets, wire 
mattresses, bird cages, pots, empty 
tomato cans, to parts of steam shovels 
and useless fittings of United States 
battleships and transports, are to be 
found in them. Nothing is wasted. 
The black clothes you wear today may 
be dyed with a mixture of your old coal 
shovel, your wife’s corset and a piece of 
wire rope, used in the form of copperas ; 
or your roof may have a serviceable coat 
of paint, the chief constituent of which 
formed part of some _ battle-scarred 
defender of our national honor. 

The borate mineral used in the manu- 
facture of borax is mined in the northern 
part of Ventura county, California, 
close to Kern, and is hauled by team 
sixty miles to Bakersfield, where it is 
shipped to San Francisco and eastern 
points for manufacture into borax and 
boracic acid. This mineral is of the 
so-called Colemanite type, named after 
the late William T. Coleman, who first 
recognized it. In the spring of 1899, 
prospectors of the Stauffer company dis- 
covered the Ventura county mine. Up 
to that time all the Colemanite used was 
taken from San Bernardino county 
deposits. The property covers an area 
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of two thousand acres in the Piru 
mineral district, Ventura county, and 
the outcroppings extend over a distance 
of eight miles. The production has 
steadily advanced from one hundred 
tons to four hundred tons a month at 
this time. Half of this quantity is 
shipped to the refineries, at the foot of 
Ninth street, San Francisco, and the 
remainder to the eastern markets, where 
it is treated with carbonate of soda for 
the production of borax, or digested 
with sulphuric acid for boracic acid. 

It is a matter to be proud of that, in 
a state where manufacturing is of recent 
date, a great commercial product is 
turned out entirely from the raw 
materials drawn from California soil: 
Ore mined in Ventura county, sulphuric 
acid produced from pyrites in Alameda 
county and fuel derived from Kern 
county. Even a good part of the borax 
represents entirely California material, 
and the day is close at hand when every- 
thing for the production of borax will 
be drawn from Californian soil. 

The borate mine is at an elevation of 
5,500 feet. You may leave there in the 
morning with snow falling, and strike 
the hot, sandy desert thirty miles from 
Bakersfield, at noon, with a temperature 
ranging close to 100 degrees. The 
present force of the mine is averaging 
sixty men, and is one of the healthiest 
and best of mining camps. It is prac- 
tically a new country that this mine has 
opened up, and the company have been 
doing a great deal in building roads and 
making it accessible. 

It is not necessary to go far afield in 
search of rich deposits; they may be 
under your very nose every day of your 
life, but you have not noticed them; yet 
they are not difficult to recognize. Any 
substance that has the appearance of 
being heavier or lighter than the average 
rock or clay of the county should be 
examined. The discovery of one of the 
richest phosphate deposits in the United 
States was of comparatively recent date 
and simple discovery. 

There is no mineral substance in the 
known world so absolutely essential to 
our existence as phosphates. Without 
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phosphates we couldn’t live, we could 
not grow, we could not think, we would 
starve to death, there would be no ani- 
mal or vegetable life. They are the 
very base of our being, and when we are 
dead and our bodies have returned to 
the elements from whence we came, the 
only actual evidence of our having 
existed is a small handful of phosphate 
of lime. This substance, the basis of all 
animal life, nourishes the vegetation of 
the earth, which grows poor and scant 
or diseased in its absence. Then other 
bodies use its energy-giving qualities, 
returning it again to the earth in course 
of time. All fertilizers are practically 
a phosphate of lime, and the evidence of 
this effect on soil, that has been over- 
worked or barren, is sufficient proof of 
the great endless chain of the evolution 
of the material world. 

It has been the ambition of the 
Stauffer company to discover and 
develop phosphate-bearing deposits in 
California, and they are sparing no 
expense in the pursuit of their object. 
Deposits of carbonate of lime are well 
known, but no extensive evidence cf 
phosphates have yet risen. Why not? 
There is no good reason; there is plenty 


of it within the boundaries of the state, 
and it only rests with some one to bring 
it to the light. This means a great deal 
to the Pacific coast, which, though the 
most fertile territory in the country, has 
many miles of land that would profit by 
the addition of some phosphates. A 
trade, local and export, amounting to 
over a million dollars a year, could be 
easily worked up from the basis of a 
phosphate deposit, and there is plenty of 
it waiting to be picked up. In appear- 
ance, phosphate mineral may look like 
lignite coal, sometimes it occurs in hard 
pebbles, sometimes is of solid forma- 
tion, pockmarked in appearance. Its 
color runs from a green to a dark olive, 
and as a rule it is heavier than the rock 
or matrix that surrounds it. The 
eastern states export over one million 
tons of phosphate a year to Europe, 
besides covering the home market. 

At present the company employ over 
five hundred men in their different 
enterprises, and ninety-five per cent of 
all its manufactures is California 
material, while fifteen years ago it used 
mostly imported mineral. The annual 
value of their productions runs well up 
into millions, and is steadily increasing. 














MIKE ASHE’S TEAM HAULING BORAX SIXTY MILES FROM THE STAUFFER MINE IN VENTURA COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA, TO BAKERSFIELD 





Coast Country Motoring 


Telling How Automobile Enthusiasts May Enjoy, Any Time 
of the Year, the Picturesque Run Between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco 


By WALLACE EVERETT 


HE stretch of coast country, 
between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, is alluring to the 

nature-lover at all seasons. The roads 
are well shaded, and oiled a good part 
of the journey of between five and six 
hundred miles. The broad Pacific is in 
sight much of the way; there are oak- 
dotted fields, rugged hillsides, walnut 
and orange groves; fruit and seed farms, 
hot springs, alluring streams, and several 
restful stopping places. No wonder the 
journey is fast becoming a popular one 
for automobile tourists. Not only is this 
Camino Real trip—for the roads follow 
closely the trails made by the Franciscan 
fathers over a century ago in going from 
mission to mission—made by enthu- 
siastic Californians, but every winter 
eastern tourists, who are spending the 
season at various California resorts to 
enjoy the mild climate, speed their 
machines over this coast route and are 
made happy. 

The map accompanying this short 
article shows the topographical condi- 
tions of the road from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles, and it is to be recom- 
mended to automobilists as trustworthy 
in every respect. While there are no 
guide-posts in position between these 
two cities, still there will be but little 
trouble in following this map, especially 
if the tourists take occasion once in a 
while en route to inquire the road direc- 
tions from residents. They may be a 


trifle mixed upon distances, but that is 
the strong feature of this map. Those 
travelers, who have had occasion to rely 
upon the information as to distances to 


“the next town,” have little faith in a 
native’s declarations, and this new 
routing will eliminate such necessity. 

Motor-car touring has received an 
added stimulus in the passing of the 
new California state law covering the 
operation of automobiles upon the public 
highway, since the roadways hitherto 
closed, in some counties, are now fully 
opened, but it will be well to remember 
that such roadways are and always have 
been, dangerous for horses meeting 
machines upon the grades, and this map, 
in consequence, does not show the road 
between Los Olivos and Santa Barbara 
over the San Marcos pass. Several acci- 
dents have occurred there, and it would 
be well for auto-tourists to take the 
longer and harder trip via Gaviota than 
to incur the danger of accidents and 
resultant damage suits. 

Among the points upon this map that 
attention should be called to especially 
are the possibility of taking a road via 
Alvarado to Centerville, and thence to 
San Jose, upon the Oakland side of San 
Francisco bay as a break from the regu- 
lar Haywards-Decoto run. At San Jose 
continue out the main street, upon 
which the Vendome and St. James 
hotels are located, in order to be certain 
that you strike the Gilroy road. In Gil- 
roy, follow right along the main street, 
keeping to that road until San Juan is 
reached, by way of Sargent’s. Upon 
reaching the mission town, run by the 
Plaza hotel, opposite the Mission, and 
then turn at right angles for two 
squares, then one to the left, and the 
road running to your right is the one 
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that leads to the base of the San Juan 
grade, that old-time bete noir of the auto 
of little power. 

Coasting down the other side of the 
San Juan, run along until you reach two 
roads forking at a bridge. Take the one 
to the right that crosses the small water- 
way, and then continue to your left— 
unless you care to stop over at restful 
Del Monte—into the town of Salinas. 
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THE WAY TO TRAVEL BY AUTOMOBILE 
BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS 
ANGELES — BASED ON NOTES AND 
RECORDS MADE BY THE WRITER OF 
THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE, WHO 
WENT OVER THIS ROUTE ESPECIALLY 
IN THE INTEREST OF SUNSET MAGA- 
ZINE 
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There you also run along the main 
street, turning to your left at the Jeffries 
house, continue for two squares, and 
then, turning to the right, the motor car 
will be on the direct road to Kings City. 
Do not, under any circumstances, go 
into that town over the sand-strewn 
bridge, unless you need gasoline, but 
keep on the road to the right and run 
over the grade into Jolon. 

After leaving this latter place, avoid 
Pleyto, taking the only other road to 
Bradley. Then take the Indian valley 
run, instead of fording the two inter- 
vening rivers between Bradley and San 
Miguel. Keep upon the side of the river 
that the Indian valley road brings you 
after you circle the school house until 
you are directly opposite San Miguel, 
where yvu will find a bridge crossing the 
river. At Paso Robles you will enjoy 
the hot springs and a good rest- 

There is little else to remember 
until you leave Santa Maria, when the 

Foxen canon road presents better 

facilities in reaching Los Olivos 
than any other route. Your run 

< then takes you preferably into 
Gaviota and then to Santa 
Barbara. Gasoline can be 
obtained all along the 
way, but it will be well 

to fill your tanks at 


is the larger towns. 
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The sreatest peet ef them all 
Was Percy Parlorpet. 

|. (He wrete a poem im the Spring, 
[Bhat he got awful wet. 
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How We Climbed Rainier 


By RaGuan GLascock 


Photographs by the author 


dise valley, for one long week in 
August, I had _ been looking 
mtently at the southwestern sky-line of 


\it. Rainier, won- 


Pu the Sierra camp in Para- 


much grander than never to have a 
striving good enough to be called a fail- 
ure.” Why not try this route, even if 
impracticable? Here was an opportunity 

for original work, 





dering if it would 
not give an easier 
ascent than that 
of the regularly 
used southeastern 
slope. With this 
in view I inquired 
of the trappers, 
packers and 
guides at Reese 
camp. The an- 
swer from all was 
the same—that it 
vas utterly im- 
possible. They 
told me of several 
attempts, every 
one of which have 
ended in failure. 
Always, there was 
a particular im- 
passible crevasse, 
or a precipice im- 
possible to scale. 
One of the guides 
confessed that he 
had tried it, only 
to be turned back 
by an insur- 
mountable ¢1i ff. 
Their tales did 





and what moun- 
tain climber’s 
heart does not 
respond to the 
expectation of 
working over un- 
trodden ground ? 

I returned to 
Camp Sierra, dis- 
cussed my plan 
with Ernest Dud- 
ley, a junior of 
Stanford, and to- 
gether we decided 
to attempt the 
trip before the end 
of the week. 
=| Later, that same 
~ day, I found that 
we were not the 
first to think of 
making the trial. 
Mr. Kiser and 
three men from 
the Mazama camp 
had already left 
for that purpose. 
They were to go 
to Lon gmire’s, 
from there pro- 
ceed to Indian 








anything but 
strengthen my 
own idea that the 
southwestern sky-line ridge would make 
a new and easier route to the summit; 
but I had a fancy for attempting the 
impossible, believing with George Eliot 
that “failure after long perseverance is 
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Henry’s hunting- 


—a couloir thai ran back at an angle of sixty 
degrees and gave easier climbing ground, and then 


climb the gradu- 

ally ascending ridge to the timber line, 

where camp would be pitched the fol- 
lowing day. 

This news materially changed our 

plans, and we decided to start fairly 
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early the next morning and attempt to 
make the summit in one day, overtaking 
the Kiser party, if possible, and sleep 
in the crater on top of Rainier. 

“Five o'clock, get up, get up!” the 
words echoed dully in my brain. Some 
one gripped me by the shoulders and 
pulled me unceremoniously out of my 
sleeping-bag. I opened my eyes to find 
Dudley ready, waiting for me. Hastily 
we prepared our provisions which con- 
sisted of hardtack, a handful of dates 
and two bars of chocolate. 

Six o’clock found us traveling in a 
westerly direction down the steep talus 
toward the lateral moraine of the Nis- 
qually glacier. By six-twenty we had 
ascended the lateral moraine and then 
began the first part of our tedious jour- 
ney, winding in and out to avoid small 
crevasses extremely numerous in this 
part of the glacier. Here the Nisqually 
is a quarter of a mile in width, and for 
a hundred yards out from the lateral 
moraine is covered with a thin veneer 
of gravel and sand, completely filling the 
crevasses and making footing anything 
but comfortable. After this gravel we 
came to glare-ice and our progress was 
easier. 

Reaching the other side of the Nis- 
qually we ascended another steep talus 
slope to the north of a small water- 
fall, and thence over a rough unever 
snow-field to a sharp break in the arete. 
From the summit of this arete a mighty 
panorama spread before us. Behind, to 
the east, lay the great Nisqually glacier, 
nearly ten thousand feet in length and 
over a quarter of a mile in width; to the 
south rose the castellated peaks of the 
Tatoosh range, while before us stretched 
the vast snow-fields of the Van Tromp 
glacier, and in the distance, - still 
farther, the huge sérac-ed surface of the 
Kautz glacier. On the Van Tromp gla- 
cier were no crevasses of note, no glare- 
ice; only a steep, broken 
snow-fields, white and desolate, seemed 
to stretch into infinity. Here we saw a 
herd of mazama, the mountain-goat, 


series of 


close to an outcropping ice-ledge. I 
started after them in a vain effort to 
obtain a photograph; but after fifteen 
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minutes of useless climbing, had to give 
it up. 

The morning sun at ten o’clock found 
us standing on the lateral moraine of the 
Kautz glacier. The view was magnifi- 
cent, but at the same time depressing. 
In front of us towered huge séracs from 
two to three hundred feet high, while 
at their bases yawned great crevasses 
from twelve to thirty feet in width. The 
path we had planned before leaving 
camp was impossible. There was only 
one way to continue, and that was fo 
climb the séracs. Here the life-line worx 
began. Being lighter than my com- 
panion and having the only ice-ax in our 
possession, I started ahead and cut foot- 
holds and handholds in the almost per- 
pendicular face of the sérac. It was 
dangerous work. A false hold or a slip 
on the treacherous ice meant a fall into 
a wide-mouthed crevasse. After we had 
ascended about forty feet we edged to 
the left and struck a couloir that ran 
hack at an angle of sixty degrees and 
gave easier climbing. The surface of 
the ice was here much rougher and the 
towering walls on either side afforded 
an ample brace. Upon reaching the 
summit of the first sérac, we saw before 
us a smooth snow-field seamed with large 
crevasses. After much difficulty we 
descended to this and started across the 
glacier, anticipating that the way was 
open, but at the end of, perhaps, a hun- 
dred and fifty vards we came to an 
abrupt halt, hemmed in on three sides 
hy unerossable crevasses. There ws 
nothing left to us but to retrace our 
steps. 

Arrived again at the starting point 
we tried the glacier below. Here, as 
before, we met the same impassable 
obstacles, crevasses ahead and one oi 
each side of us. We had either to take 
the back-track, which we refused to do, 
or to descend into a crevasse and work our 
way along its floor. This we attempted. 
Dudley dug his alpenstock into the snow 
and took a half-turn around it with a 
rope. I then tied the rope under my 
arms and Dudley lowered me gradually 
into the crevasse, the depth of whic) 
was about fifty feet, with walls receding 
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The huge séracs of the Kautz glacier towered two to three hundred feet high, while at 


their bases yawned great crevasses 


at an angle of nearly sixty degrees. it 
was like a descent into the Inferno, 
voing from sunlight to a dull nether- 
vloom, just light enough to see. As I 
was descending I eut footholds in the 
ice, and by this means Dudley followed. 
We found traveling in the bottom of the 
crevasse by no means easy going, for the 
bottom terminated in a sharp angle, on 
cach side of which we had to cut ice- 
sieps, straddling as we worked along. 
The continual detonations of crackling 
e were anything but reassuring. Every 
moment we expected an avalanche or a 
sudden movement of the glacier, and 
we were glad enough when we came to 
where the walls lowered sufficiently to 
permit us to work our way to safety 
and sunlight. 

Our course now led among giant crev- 
asses, and our footsteps resembled the 
windings of a snake; but fortune was 
not with us, for we had gone but a 
short distance when another crevasse, 
thirty feet wide and a hundred feet deep, 
‘ut directly across our path. We halted. 
ilere it was impossible to bridge and 
(hrice impossible to jump. Casting 


about, we discovered a snow-bridge, all 
too insecure to look at, but, nevertheless, 
all there was of crossing. This we tested 
by thrusting our alpenstocks into its 
mass. Adjusting the life-line, I crawled 
across the bridge, worming along on 
my stomach. It was slow, tense, nerve- 
racking work. Inch by inch I made my 
way, with Dudley at the other end of 
the line, flat on his back, with feet 
braced, paying it out inch by inch; it 
vas deadly work. At every crunch of 
the snow I stopped short expecting the 
bridge to give away. After what seemed 
hours I won the other side. 

And now our positions were reversed. 
I hecame the anchor, Dudley the slow 
crawler across the bridge over eternity. 
Every nerve in my_ body quivered. 
Dudley was heavier than I. Would 
the bridge hold? If it broke could 
[ hold him? Fortunately it held. 
From here it was but a few minutes 
until we gained the sheltering slope 
of an arete. At last, we thought, 
we might find easy traveling, but 
we had dodged Seylla, only to plunge 
into Charybdis. 
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The arete was of loose talus and vol- 
canic gravel. Everything we stepped on 
rolled from under our feet. On the 
sides of the cliff projected jagged rocks 
tempting to grasp, but waiting only for 
a careless touch to start them hurtling 
down upon us. For two heart-breaking 
miles our precarious course led through 
this talus and over rotten rock-cliffs. 
As we climbed to the top of one of these 
rock-pinnacles, we heard a deep roaring 
from the direction of the Kautz glacier. 
We looked over the ledge, every nerve on 
the alert. The air was filled with pow- 
dered snow. When the _ snow-clouds 
drifted away, we looked below to where 
our tracks had wound in and out among 
the crevasses. All was a rough, uneven 
snow-field covered with large lumps of 
snow and crystals of splintered ice. It 
was the passing of an avalanche, splen- 
did, majestic, awful. We shuddered; 
tracks and crevasses had disappeared 
under a hundred feet of snow and ice- 
drifts. 

Ahead of us, on the left, through the 
clear air, we saw at last the coveted sky- 
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line ridge. The only thing now separat- 
ing us from it was a steep, glissaded 
snow-field, down which, at intervals, 
bounded masses of loose rock, detached 
by weathering from the cliffs above. 
This we crossed by cutting steps; and 
two o’clock found us standing on the 
western sky-line ridge. 

For an hour or more we worked our 
way up a loose shelving talus until we 
reached a sheer cliff. To the right our 
ridge took a straight dip of about two 
hundred and fifty feet to the Kautz gla- 
cier below. On the left we discovered a 
ledge three feet in width, and we fol- 
lowed this upward for about four hun- 
dred feet. Here the ledge unfortunately 
terminated. For a moment we thought 
we should have to turn back, but a second 
glance at the cliff showed us that it 
might be possible to work our way down 
over its rough surface to the Tahoma 
glacier, which headed at its base. Here 
also the rock structure came to our aid. 
The cliff consisted of huge blocks of 
basalt, octagonal in form, piled upon 
each other somewhat after the manner 











—the great Nisqually glacier, nearly ten thousand feet in length and over a quarter 
of a mile in widt 
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MT. RAINIER FROM THE TATOOSH RANGE, SHOWING THE NISQUALLY GLACIER 


of the rocks in the Devil’s Post Pile near 
Yosemite valley. There were plenty of 
crevices for our hands and, best of all, 
the rocks were firm. 

Twenty minutes later we had reached 
the Tahoma glacier without farther mis- 
hap, but what was our dismay to find 
the snow, which had accumulated at its 
head, was so soft from the afternoon sun 
and constant drip from the cliffs above 
that it would not support our weight. 
We were forced to climb along the bot- 
tom of the basalt cliff, holding on by 
means of crevices in the rocks. Here 
trouble began. Snow had thawed away 
from the cliff some three or four feet, 
and in places to a depth from six to 
twelve feet. In these places it was neces- 
sary to leave the cliffs and wriggle on 
your stomach through the soft snow. 
This sort of work was disagreeable, to 
say the least, subjected as we were to the 
continual shower of water from the cliffs 
above. 

Time and again we would press our 
alpenstocks into the soft snow to find 
its depth, but without success. This 
hard, tiring work was beginning to tell 
upon us. Already the altitude had 
affected our breathing, and our progress 
was very slow. 


After a quarter of a mile of this, I saw 
a place where I thought it might be pos- 
sible to scale the cliff and regain the sky- 
line ridge. It was a comparatively easy 
climb up the perpendicular surface of 
the cliff for the first two hundred feet, 
ridges and crevices giving good hand and 
foothold. But here the basalt termi- 
nated and a red volcanic porous forma- 
tion began, which crumbled in the hand, 
and was full of lava stones, dislodging 
to the touch. This part of the cliff lay 
a little out from the perpendicular and 
there was apparently no way of sur- 
mounting it. I looked at my watch; 
it was four-fifteen, and in a flash the 
whole situation came to me. Here we 
were nearly thirteen thousand feet up 
the side of Mt. Rainier. It would be 
impossible to return and cross the 
crevasses before dark and, even if there 
had been time, the afternoon sun had 
softened the snow so that walking was 
practically impossible. We could not 
stay where we were. It was already 
growing chilly from an icy wind that cut 
to the bone. 

“We must make it. There’s no going 
back,” I said to Dudley. I gave him 
the ice-ax and started slowly to the ascent 
of the remaining cliff. I climbed six 
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—snow-fields, white and desolate, seemed to stretch into infinity 


feet and then stood motionless. The 
sickening realization came upon me that 
I was helpless. I could not get back, nor 
go forward. Dudley could not help me, 
for he had all he could do to cling to 
the cliff below. One of my feet swung 
loose and I felt my hands slipping. 
Then I noticed above me, about six or 
eight inches to my right, a sharp, project- 
ing rock. It was here or never. I gave 
a swing, letting go my feet entirely, 
and reached the rock. It held; and | 
was swinging by my hands over a two 
hundred foot void. I literally glued 
myself to the face of the rock, searching 
frantically for knob or crevice with my 
feet. By sheer luck, my toe found a 
small projection, and from here I grad- 
ually worked myself up until I came to 
a broken cleft in the cliff where it was 
possible to brace myself and lower the 
rope to Dudley. This last ascent had 
only been fifteen feet, and, in reality, 
had taken but three or four minutes, but 
to me it seemed hours. 

From this point the cliff receded at 
an angle of forty degrees, and the climb- 
ing was not difficult. In a short time 
we had regained the sky-line ridge, 
where, as seen from the camp, it was one 
continuous series of terraces. These ter- 


races varied from fifty to three hundred 
feet in height, and most of them gave 
chimneys which were easy to ascend. 
We had crossed eight of these terraces 
when we came to one which we thought 
to be the last. This was about two hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, and, like the 
others, had a chimney running up its 
face at about an eighty degree slope. In 
the center of this chimney was a dia- 
mond-shaped block of basalt about four 
feet square. I started first and for a 
while this block baffled my efforts to 
ascend the chimney. I could not clim) 
over it; the block was perfectly smooth 
and afforded no hold. To the right, 
the cliff dropped down into the shadow 


now encompassing the head of the 
Kautz glacier; to the left the walls 


were smooth and unbroken. I tried the 
ascent to the right and failed. In a few 
minutes I tried it again. This time I 
succeeded and regained the chimney a 
little above the diamond-shaped rock. 
From here the chimney narrowed con- 
siderably, and by means of our elbows 
and knees we wriggled to the top. 

As we stood on the top of the last rock 
summit and looked below, we thankfully 
realized how fortunate we had been in 
immunitv from accident. The ascent 
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now was through soft snow and up a 
eradual grade. Every other step plunged 
us to the waist. Our hands were cold 
ind painful from continual contact with 
et snow, and our clothing was soaked. 
At seven forty-five we reached the sum- 
iit of the south peak. Here we stopped 
look down on Camp Sierra. Long 
shadows spread their mantles across the 
elaciers; and in the east lay the phan- 
1 mountain—the shadow of Rainier. 
\ flash of light attracted our attention. 
\~ looked downward and saw that our 
mpmates had been watching our pro- 
<s, and were rejoiced to know that, 

n in this vast, white desolation, their 

rts were with us. 

\fter an hour of similar climbing, we 
stood on Columbia crest, the summit of 
Mt. Rainier (14,444 feet). Above us 
the sky was tinted pink with the glory 
of sunset. Below, in the valley, all was 
shrouded. Fat to the southeast St. 
Hlelen’s towered, a ghost through the 
darkening air. The pink glow faded, 
and a purple haze spread. The golden 
water of Puget. sound dulled to violet- 
gray, and a mist crept in. The dim out- 
line of St. Helen’s vanished. A muffled 
roar cut the silence; the spirit of the 
mountain was calling, in the boom of 
avalanche and splinter of ice particles. 
A star clear and large, so near it could be 
almost touched, came out, and then 
another, and silence, grim, awful silence, 
fell again. 

lt was bitter cold and, realizing that 
we must find shelter before it became too 
dark, we started down the southern side 
of the erater in search of an ice cave in 
which to spend the night. We found 


_— 
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what seemed a suitable place. True, it 
was not warm nor exactly cosy after the 
strain of the day’s cimb. The floor was 
uneven, but it was the best that could be 
had. 

In the cave a small steam-crater 
saved our lives. We crouched over it, 
our faces and hands in the hot steam, 
and attempted to sleep. But sleep wouid 
not be wooed, for as soon as the steam 
struck our clothing it condensed, under 
the icy wind, in frost. All night we 
kicked our feet and beat our bodies in 
useless attempt to keep warm. Would 
morning never come? Every ten min- 
utes we looked at our watches, hoping 
that an hour had passed. To kill time 
we sang college songs of our respective 
colleges, burying the traditional ax, and 
talked over the events of the day. After 
an eternity of waiting, morning dawned. 
Kven then we were afraid to venture 
from the cave on account of the cold—it 
was below zero outside—and we felt 
too inert for a run around the crater 
before breakfast. Breakfast! We hadn't 
thought of lunch and dinner yesterday, 
and we didn’t care for the sight of food; 
so breakfast went untouched. 

About eight-thirty we were roused 
from our lethargy by a yell. Forgetting 
weariness, we rushed from the cave and 
inet the scientific party of the Sierra 
club on the summit. Three hours later we 
started down the mountain by the regu- 
lar trail and waited the party’s return 
at Muir camp. From this point we 
made Sierra camp in forty-five minutes ; 
and not until then did we realize that. we 
had been gone thirty-five hours without 
food or sleep. 
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Drawing and Verse by Bertha Newberry 














The Master Stroke 


By BatLey MILLARD 


Author of “She of the West,” “Songs of the Press,” “The Lure o’ Gold,” etc. 


Drawings by Maynard Dizon 


In THREE CHAPTERS—CHAPTER III 


OHN WOOD came and tapped at 
the door with a cheery “Good morn- 
ing,” bustled in when she bade him, 


J 


built up the fire and put on the bacon 


and potatoes. Ruth made the coffee, 
cut the bread and set the little shelf- 
table, which he had swung down from 
the side. 

“Sorry there isn’t anything but canned 
milk for the coffee,” said he. 

They made a merry breakfast of it, 
laughing over the strange little shifts 
of the wagon caravansary, despite the 
fact that she had begun to be very 
anxious about what she was to do and 
where she was to go. After the coffee 
she asked him if he knew of a place off 
the railroad where she might go for a 
little while and stay until she had 
planned her future movements. 

“There’s the Baffins at Zephi,” he 
suggested—“a fine family although they 
are Saints. Mrs. Baffin would take care 
of you. She and her husband are good 
friends of mine. I could trust you with 
them. It’s seventeen miles to Zephi. I 
could ride over to Foley’s ranch, three 
miles from here, borrow their buggy and 
take you in—that is, if you must go 
so soon.” 

He gazed at her with a look that 
had a mysterious retaining hold, and she 
felt that he was loath to let her ge It 
must be hard to face that desolate lone- 
liness again, she thought. Would he be 
harking back to his gloomy “Prospice” 
again tonight ? 

“Oh, yes,” she said firmly, “I must go, 
and as soon as possible. But never mind 
the buggy. I can walk to Zephi.” 


“No. I can’t let you do that. You 
might get lost. I must drive you over.” 

He intended to start “right away,” as 
he said, but the sight of her walking 
about the camp with his cap on her 
head and her round arms in the sleeves 
of his old canvas coat was too good to 
lose so quickly. So he showed her the 
sheep, in which she became greatly inter- 
ested. He answered a hundred questions 
concerning them and their care, and felt 
that she was a very sympathetic cate- 
chist. 

“Oh, those stories!” she cried, in a 
sudden flash of remembrance. “I must 
read them !” 

He looked at her uncertainly. 

“Well, if you must,” he said, shrink- 
ing a little, yet delighted. “But I’m 
afraid—” 

He led the way back to the wagon and 
from under the cot pulled a small box 
of manuscripts. 

“Suppose you read away at ’em while 
I’m gone,” he suggested. “It’s a pretty 
poor method of whiling away the time 
though. T’ll go and get that buggy 
now.” He sighed drearily, for it was 
hard for him to tear himself away. He 
made a start toward the corrall to saddle 
his horse, and then came back to say: 

“Don’t bother about reading any of 
the novel. It’s a sort of one-man story, 
and I guess I’m the man.” 

He looked back through the open door- 
way, gazing intently on her rapt face, 
bent over the manuscript. He glanced 
at the cap in his hand. It was the one 
she had been wearing. That was the 
reason he had chosen it to put on his 
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own head instead of his sombrero. 
Behind the wagon he kissed the inside 
band of the cap. Then he saddled the 
horse and rode off toward Foley’s, with 


the vision of her before him all the 
way. 
While he was gone Ruth read the 


strong, clear and distinctively masculine 
handwriting, read with increasing inter- 
est and growing admiration. She saw 
that one story, “The Enchanted Mesa,” 
would in itself, make the reputation of 
any writer. She could see on every page 
the master-stroke, which he, in his blind, 
self-exacting judgment, could not. see. 
And she reflected wisely at the close: 


“Well, of course, no author is any 
judge of his own work. I shall insist 


upon the publication of this—just as 
it is. He shall not rewrite a line.” 
Shining through it all she had read a 
forceful personality of the kind which 
women of her ideals must respect. She 
felt that until her strange meeting with 
this man of the desert she had missed 
something out of her life—that some- 
thing was the appreciation of the fact 
that there still remained in the world, 
albeit not known to her, a measure of 
that fine spirituality, that unselfishness 
which she had blindly thought must have 
flown before the advent of the coarse 
mercenary spirit that had been exhibited 
everywhere about her. That spirituality 
had its representation in this humble 
sheepherder into whose life she had 
dropped so fortuitously and who—here 
she could not repress a little sigh—she 
might not meet again after this day. 
But she must think of herself. What was 
she to do? On her fingers were rings 
well worth the cost of cheap lodgings 


and food for a few months, but after 
that? Well, after that, she would go 
to work. 

John Wood soon returned with the 
buckboard, saying that Foley would 


send over a man to look after the sheep 
while he was gone. They had luncheon 
together before the start for Zephi, and 
while they ate they talked of the stories 
and of other things. Ruth looked at her 
watch. It was half-past one o'clock. 

“T had forgotten all about it,” she 
said, “but I might be a countess by 
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now.” She glanced down at the sleeve 
of the rough coat that hung loosely on 
her arm. “A countess—think of that.” 

“No,” he said, rather curtly, “I decline 
to think of that.” 

“Why?” 

“Because then we shouldn't be sitting 
here talking together.” 

“Well, it ds pleasant,” she owned— 
“pleasanter than—than the — other, 
although it’s all very strange.” 

“Too crudely, hopelessly strange, I 
suppose,” he said, with a little bitterness 
in his tone. 

“T didn’t say that, and I didn’t inti- 
mate it. Why should you think it? 
On the contrary, it seems to me as if | 
had always known this cunning little 
camp-wagon and this great arid land all 
around it.” 

“And me? Do you feel as if you had 
always known me?” 

“Oh,” she said, with an archness that 
was very becoming, “you are a part of 
it all, to be sure. You go with it. 
You—” 

“And you accept me as a part of it?” 
he said, eagerly. “But after all,” he 
reflected, “the whole affair is something 
entirely outside your  life—myself 
included. It must be altogether alien 
to your temperament.” 

“Which you regard as_ artificial— 
unsympathetic. Well, perhaps it is. I 
could hardly claim spiritual kinship with 
the author of ‘The Enchanted Mesa.’ ’ 

He flushed deeply. 

“You read that story? I didn’t want 
you to read that. It’s such a give-away 
of me—of all my transcendental notions. 
Of course, nobody could ever under- 
stand a yarn like that.” 

“Don’t flatter yourself on your liter- 
ary obscurity,” said she laughing. “Why, 
the whole thing is as clear as daylight— 
to me, at least.” 

“When you felt like that—you must 


have had the s»me moods, the same 
thoughts.” 
“Yes; there is a universality there 


in your allegory. It’s ideal enough, and 
vet it’s full of a terrible, haunting real- 
ism. Permit me to say it’s awfully 
clever. No, ‘clever’ isn’t the word, after 
all. Cleverness isn’t art, and that’s true 
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art. I enjoyed it and all the other 
stories immensely. You mustn’t rewrite 
them. You’ll spoil their spontaneity.” 

His face flushed again. 

“Thank you—thank you,” he said. 
“Your words are wonderfully hearten- 
ing. And you—you could be a count- 
ess. 

She looked meditatively off over the 
desert and saw a little band of horsemen 
coming toward the camp, but they disap- 
peared down an arroyo and she repeated 
the words, “A countess,” while he sat 
very silent, gazing at her and thinking 
how lonely it would be when she would 
be gone. 

She was still looking out of the win- 
dow when she saw that the horsemen had 
come into view again over the edge of 
the mesa. She watched them curiously. 
That stout man with the little round 
golf cap on his head—was that her 
father? Yes, surely; and there were the 
Earl and Sir Alfred and three other 
and much rougher-looking men whom 
she did not know. The shadow of the 
old desperate days fell upon her as she 
sprang up with stoutly clenched hands, 
stared at the on-coming cavalcade and 
cried: 

“Look, John Wood. There they come. 
They’re hunting for me.” She quivered 
with the terrible meaning of the situa- 
tion. She saw herself being dragged back 
in humiliation to the altar and her blue 
eyes blazed with the indignity of it. 

“Oh, I can’t go back with them—I 
can’t. What shall I do? John Wood, 
tell me what to do. Are you going to let 
them have me?” Her eves wore the look 
of a hunted thing, and when he gazed 
into them the sight stirred the depths 
of his manhood. 

“No,” said he. “They shan’t have you. 
Don’t be afraid. They shan’t have you.” 

She grasped his hand gratefully. They 
were both silent for a minute, their eyes 
straining upon the horsemen. 

“T know that leader,” said John. “It’s 
Peachy McAffee. And those two others 
with him are his Indian trailers. They’re 
coming here all right. I wonder what | 
can do with you. Let’s see.” His eves 
searched quickly about the cramped 
little interior. 
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“You couldn’t hide me under the cot, 
could you, if you pulled it down?” she 
asked nervously. 

“T know a better way than that, and it 
doesn’t involve any hiding.” 

“Quick, then,” she cried. “They’ll be 
here in a minute.” 

But it was fully five minutes before 
the pursuers reached camp, and to a 
resourceful and purposeful man like 
John Wood less time than that is 
sometimes quite sufficient in which to 
perfect a plan of campaign. When the 
hostile band was within hailing distance 
John Wood stepped out of the camp- 
wagon, his face aglow and resolute. 

The great voice of the Earl boomed 
across the way as he remarked to his 
companions: 

“Deuced glad there’s a chance for 
tiffin at last. I’m beastly hungry, don’t 
y know.” He raised his monocle, 
stared at the sheepherder and was the 
first to greet him. 

“T say, my man,” he said, in tones that 
betrayed his still uncertain condition. 
“seen anything of a young woman in a 
gray traveling dress over this way—cr 
very good looking young woman, y’ 
know, with light hair and blue eyes.” 

“And no hat on her head,” said the 
anxious father, “and no cloak nor nothin’ 
round her—name’s Ruth Drury.” 

“Was she alone?” asked John Wood. 

“Yes—yes,” said the two men most 
concerned in the search. 

“A very beautiful young lady?” 

“Yes—my fiancée. I’m the Earl of 
Wayland.” 

“Indeed!” said John Wood. 

Just then the door of the camp-wagon 
opened and there stood Ruth, blithe and 
smiling. She had taken off John Wood’s 
coat and was hugging it closely under 
her arm, while she held the cap in her 
hand. 

“There she is now,” cried the Earl, 
raising his monocle and staring at Ruth 
from his red, swollen eyes. “That’s my 
fiancée.” 

“Beg pardon. You’re in error there, 
my lord,” said John Wood coolly. 

“Error?” echoed the Earl, screwing 
his monocle in a little tighter and 
staring still harder at Ruth. She smiled 
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confidently at John and then tripped over 
to where he stood by the buckboard. He 
put his ready arm about her before them 
all. 

“Ruth!” wailed her father in a 
despairing tone. “Oh, Ruth, what does 
this mean ?” 

“Nothing, papa—only that I don’t 
hoose to be a countess; and you knew 
that all along.” 

Her father came nearer to her and she 
aid to him in low, sympathetic tones: 

“Don’t be angry—don’t fret, papa. 
\°ve found a man worth a hundred earls, 
ind you’ll like him, I know, in time. 
Let me introduce him—John Wood. 
John, this is my father.” 

John Wood offered his disengaged 
hand, which the proud Drury did not 
The burly Earl rushed over to them, 
his bibulous face unusually red and his 
hands doubled into two threatening 
knots. 

“Hands off that lady!” he roared to 
John. “I tell you, she’s my affianced 
bride—the future Countess of Wayland. 
We're to be married today!” He seized 
John Wood’s arm—the one that encinc- 
tured Ruth, and was about to draw it 
away when the wiry sheepherder threw 
out his open hand and with a sharp flirt 
of his fingers shattered the monocle. At 
the same instant the unsteady Earl lost 
his footing and sprawled heavily in the 
sand. 

“Most extraordinary!” said Sir 
Alfred, assisting fallen nobility to regain 
its standing. 


While the Earl and James Drury were 
mixing in an indistinguishable tangle 
the language of wild imprecation and 
beseechment, John and Ruth got into 
the buggy. As he picked up the lines 
John said in brisk tones: 

“Well, good bye, gentlemen. If you’re 
hungry, just help yourselves to the 
canned chicken.” 

“Seize that man!” shouted Drury to 
Peachy McAffee. “Arrest him—get her 
back !” 

“Not on yer life,’ drawled Peachy. 
“T come out here to trail yer lost gal 
fer yeh—not to mix in with her marriage 
doin’s. If she wants ter hitch up with 
John Wood, why, I think she’s made a 
derned good pick. I know John Wood— 
he’s all right, an’ there ain’t none 
brighter in the hull country. An’ it 
looks like the’s goin’ to be a weddin’ 
today anyways, jest as you figgered on. 
So I don’t see what kick you’ve got 
a-comin’. An’ if it comes to a choice 
between them two, why—” 

“Ruth! Ruth!” roared Drury, his fat 
legs, stiff from their recent ride, making 
eccentric flings toward the buggy. 
“Ruth !” 

John Wood touched the mettlesome 
horse with the whip and they started. 

“It’s all right, papa!” Ruth called, 
smiling back at him. “I don’t want to 
be a countess—not on those terms. And 
you'll forgive me, I know. You’re always 
so good.” She kissed her hand to him, 
laughing, and they drove quickly along 
the sandy road toward Zephi. 


THE END. 
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Pictures That Tell Stories 


By THe ANCIENT MARINER 


N the recent exhibition of the San 

Francisco Art Association there was 

a picture by VPiazzoni which has 
for me something of the quality that 
made Millet’s “Man With the Hoe” the 
talk of two continents. It tells a story 
if vou like. JI am fully conversant with 
that grand old talk about art for art’s 
sake but I don’t believe it. A picture 
is none the worse because it tells a 
story or preaches a sermon. The art 
for art’s sake cult is to my mind a 
harren ideality. 


Now this picture by Piazzoni, named 
“The End of Day,” is of the essence 
and marrow of California. A sheep 
herder—there are no shepherds in Cali- 
fornia—with bowed back is driving 
home his flock across the slope of the 
sun-blasted hillside. There is a won- 
derful haze over the whole that helps 
to make the mystery of a California 
evening. The picture is not pretty. The 
young girl will not go into raptures 
over it, but it tells the story of an 
intimate phase of California out of 
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doors—the gray life of the pathetic 
jonesome foothills. 

In the infinite variety that is Cali- 
fornia, our artists in the beginning 
selected that which is grand, impressive, 
triking—the gloomy, terrible mountain 
corges, the white wonder of the snow 
peaks; the emerald, tumbling streams; 
ihe monumental redwood. We had the 
work of Keith and Hill and Davis, 
Latimer and the much-loved Jules 
(avernier. And yet these things are 

it California, although they are of 
California. It remained for a_ later 
ceneration to catch the characteristic 
celing, atmosphere—if the slang of 
artists may be used—of the country, for 
what is California as we know it who 
all it home?—the gray-green marshes 

‘the lowlands, the vague, inhospitable 
sand dunes of the foreshores, the tinkle 
of the cowbells on our burnt hillsides. 

These things and their poetic aspects 
our artists are beginning to realize. I 
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have spoken of the work of Piazzoni. 
Alongside will be found a striking pic- 
ture by Mathews, of a Monterey fore- 
shore, with a single, tattered cypress in 
the foreground. Of the same school is 
Piazzoni’s “Song of the Marsh Land,” 
and those wonderful pictures by Wachtel 
of Los Angeles, who has made the stark, 
impenetrable mystery of the California 
desert his peculiar province. 

Wachtel is a newcomer in the artistic 
circles of the coast, and has taken his 
own line. His “After the Rains—Cali- 
fornia Desert” is an inspiring piece of 
work and when he ventures into more 
gorgeous fields of color, as in his “Field 
of Poppies—Altadena,” he is equally 
successful. 

Now, the point I desire to make is that 
these things are California—they tell 
the story. There is no intention here 
to belittle the splendid work of Keith 
and Latimer and Willis Davis, who all 
have examples in this exhibition. There 
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AFTER THE RAINS—CALIFORNIA DESERT; FROM A PAINTING BY WACHTEL 
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THE END OF DAY—FROM 





is a delicious bit of sunset—a_ pocket 
piece, so to speak—by Willis Davis, 
that would adorn any gallery in the 
world. Keith has an impressive view 
of Mt. Shasta, and Latimer a character- 
istic woodland scene. But all these 
things, beautiful in their way, do not 
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belong to the point that I desire to 
make, that there is a new school of 
California landscape art that realizes 
the poetry of our common things. {t 
only seems a pity that there was in this 
exhibition no example of Thad. Welch, 
who was first to make this field his own. 
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The Rights of Animals 


By GreLeTt BurGEss 


E are so made up of apparent 
W inconsistencies that it is often 

difficult to get a clear view of 
things, even an ethical view. Right is 
so mixed up with wrong, the good of the 
individual is so at conflict with the 
welfare of the race, one’s conscience is 
so frequently in opposition to one’s 
reason, that it is hard to decide the 
ordinary questions of justice as between 
one’s self and another. 

The proper treatment and consid- 
eration of the lower animals is such a 
question, not to be dismissed lightly with 
a Scriptural quotation intended to 
justify any form of subjection of the 
inferior species. Our sensibilities are 
developing, and a nice regard for the 
rights, one might almost say the privi- 
leges, of animals, has come to be a 
characteristic trait of the Anglo-Saxon. 
He is more interested, more humane, 
more kind that the Latin, whose cus- 
tomary abuse of domestic animals is still 
almost incredible. In England and the 
United States the societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals stand for 
much more than mere sentiment; they 
have powers of arrest and prosecution 
of offenders, and are recognized as able 
codperators with the police. They have 
affected and procured legislation, and 
their power is wide. 

The more common and obvious forms 
of cruelty towards animals being well 
looked out for by public opinion, what is 
to be the next step? Are we to stop at 
preventing the infliction of actual pain, 
and permit all forms of captivity and 
slavery to continue? Or are we even to 
draw nearer the Buddhist’s view, and 
call all life sacred, not to be voluntarily 
taken by man? There is room enough 
for an advance in morals, and room 
enough, too, for sentimentality. 
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The question of vivisection has already 
been pretty well settled. The agitation 
of the subject by the more zealous 
opposers of the practice, and the conse- 
quent discussion of the question by the 
press, has probably established the con- 
viction that vivisection in its only 
legitimate form, namely, pathological 
research, where the operator is worthy 
of his terrible task, is a form of racial 
self-defense in which mankind is justi- 
fied. We must hope that the benefit we 
gain from a knowledge of disease out- 
weighs the harm to the individual 
sacrificed. But, for the purposes of 
mere anatomical demonstration, only 
the more extreme scientists approve the 
practice of vivisection. 

Many do not stop here in their crusade 
for the rights of animals. We may go 
up the scale from sentiment to senti- 
mentality, from killing for sport to 
killing for food, from killing for leather, 
horn and ivory to killing for protection 
or self-defense. Buddha disposes of the 
whole matter in a single rule: Thou 
Shalt Not Kill. All life, being emana- 
tions from the divine spirit, is sacred. 
In one of his incarnations Buddha is 
said to have voluntarily cast himself 
before a hungry tiger to be devoured, an 
ethical puzzle for the analyst of motives. 

On the other hand, we have but to 
look about us and at the whole history 
of evolution, to see the wholesale murder 
by which the animal kingdom has pro- 
gressed. It seems to be a_ natural 
process of elimination without which the 
globe would be insupportably crowded. 
Almost every animal preys on some lower 
form, and man on all. Besides the con- 
vincing utilitarian reason (the remedy 
for over-population), it is almost impos- 
sible for us to conceive of such a 
universal tendency as being wrong. It 
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seems inevitable—may it not perhaps be 
right and best? Is the taking of life 
necessarily a symptom of natural deprav- 
ity? We act chiefly upon reason and 
conscience when we protect animals, 
upon blind instinct when we slay. We 
do not know whether we are hurrying 
our victim to a better or a worse life, or 
to eternal nothingness. 


If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


Perhaps the more sane of us would 
say, avoid all unnecessary slaughter of 
animals; the lower species should min- 
ister to our wants, but the wanton 
destruction of animals for sport is 
wrong. Even then it is hard to draw 
the line consistently. Shall we destroy 
anything that annoys us, however 
slightly? Flies, ants, fleas, mice—should 
they all, if possible, be exterminated for 
our comfort? Shall we wear feathers, 
furs, or ivory? Shall we indulge in 
luxurious foods, paté de foie gras, or 
even caviare, at the expense of animal 
murder? It is not a burning question as 
yet, no doubt such ethics are too fine 
spun, but the whole tendency of our 
progress toward a higher spiritual refine- 
ment is to approach such a discussion. 

But nearer the present question of 
the rights of animals lies one seem- 
ingly terrible injustice with which we 
are so famaliar that it passes almost 
unnoticed. Granted that our employ- 
ment of the domestic animals—the per- 
petual slavery of horses, for instance— 
is necessary, if not justifiable on such fan- 
tastic grounds as have been mentioned, 
how can we defend the life-imprison- 
ment of wild animals in menageries? 
Solely on account of the educational 
value incident upon the observation 
of beasts that cannot be safely or 
easily watched in their proper environ- 
ment. But can this good counterbalance 
the evil done, not only to the animals, 
but to the spectator who regards with 
indifference their suffering? So cramped 
that they can seldom enjoy free exercise 


of their muscles, dazed by artificial 
lights, harassed by an unaccustomed and 
uncongenial climate, tormented by travel, 
tortured by inactivity, completely at the 
mercy of their keepers, such animals 
are undoubtedly insane—every motion 
betrays their abnormal condition, the 
restless pacing up and down the cage, 
the eyes that gaze away into the vision- 
ary distance, or the stupor of apathy. 
The spectacle to any true lover of ani- 
mals is unbearable. 

Nor can the household captivity of 
small and harmless animals or even 
birds, be logically defended. The canary 
that is bred in captivity, who may indeed 
be descended from captive parents, is 
often apologized for. One says that this 
bird has never known any other life and 
is happier in confinement—he would not 
escape if he could, or, if he did, he 
would die either by the elements to which 
he is unused, or from the attacks of 
wilder birds. Is this not sophistry? Is 
not the slave who does not care to escape 
more to be pitied than the captive who 
eats out his heart longing for freedom? 
Have we any right to breed animals 
into such sad conditions? Surely, it is 
better to let them die out of hand, as 
millions have died and all shall die at 
last, in a desperate fight with nature, 
rather than live out their wretched half- 
life behind the bars. Would not we all 
prefer that fate for a friend? Ah, but 
animals have few friends! 

And yet we are almost all of us simi- 
larly enslaved, either by poverty, by 
social obligation, by duty or by disease. 
Perhaps it is no worse with these dumb 
creatures, for whom we human beings 
are gods and relentless fates. Even this 
heartless bondage may assist their devel- 
opment. It is hard to see the right, 
through the mists of selfishness and 
ignorance, and it seems impossible to 
ascend to any new ethical point of view 
without catching a glimpse of. still 
higher peaks beyond. But we may, at 
least, keep our eyes open and our souls 
alive with wonder, look things straight 
in the face, and let our reason counsel 
our conscience. 
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A Sweet, Shaded Spot * 


And it smiles to the sun and its kisses, 
And if ever a specter should follow me here 
It were lost in a myriad blisses. 
Let the world drone its song in a sad, minor key, 
The anthem of gladness is ringing for me. 





Laurel Dell, Lake County, California. 
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By A. J. WATERHOUSE ' X 
mae 
Drawing by William Wilke "4 
A sweet, shaded spot on the bank of a stream, ; 
And a throstle that sings in the meadow, ’ /} 
A sparkle of waters that glisten aad gleam : oe 
Till lost in the depths of a shadow, 5 y 
And the world may go mad in its pain or its glee, ! Fi 
But it all matters not unto me, unto me. be, 
C3 
A rod and a line and the hope of a fish— 
Who cares if the hope’s a defaulter ?— ; 
And the world may wag on, but I have my wish, } 
And never a jot would I alter. ’ 
In the desert of men every worry may be, : € 
But it all is the same unto me, unto me. , Ky 
' a 
Out yonder are trouble and hurry and care, RN AS: 
But here is the place of my dreaming, aw RR 
And sweet is the meadow, and sweet is the air, ' SAISGs 
And sweet is the rivulet’s gleaming. ' 7 SS 
"Tis the Valley of Peace where the spirit is free, , \ Ne 
And it all has a voice and welcome for me. ’ Ss 
Tis the Valley of Peace in the Kingdom of Cheer, be, 
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The Shrine at Ferratti’s 
A Story of the Early Days of Tuolumne 


By Arruur J. Topp 


Drawings by R. G. Russom 


ULIO was in love. Whether he did 
not know it or whether he strenu- 
ously denied it to himself, yet it 

troubled him. He had just come down 
from the steep slope of the caiion where 
his tunnel was. That afternoon he had 
begun to sink his shaft, for he had 
struck a good paying vein and decided 
to follow it. But it had been bard work 
and long work, for when he left the pink 
had been gone half an hour from the 
snow-tip of the Sierra peak, which 
showed through a dip in the ridge oppo- 
site his cabin. He had thrown himself 
down on the old log bench on his porch 
to rest a minute in the moonlight, while 
his supper sizzled and crackled over the 
fire within. But he fidgeted about. 
He lay half stretched out on one side; 
then quickly turned on the other side ; then 
stood up and looked down the cafion and 
over the ridges and ridges of mountains 
and hills toward the west. Then he took 
out his pipe and lit it, but soon laid 
it down abstractedly. A cool breeze 
crept up the cafion and danced through 
the cabin bearing out the savor of cook- 
ery, but it did not rouse him. The 
crickets and the birds in the forest about 
sang their vesper songs, but his spirit 
was not with them. 

The steady thump and click of hoofs 
on the trail below at last waked him and 
he went inside and lit the candle. 

“Hello there, Juley! Just git in? 
Ain’t y’ got nothin’ to eat? Lordy, 
but I’m that hungry I could eat that 
whole darn rock pile o’ yourn yender!” 
presently came in a ringing voice from 
the front of the cabin and a man tied 
his old white horse to Julio’s door- 
post. 


“Oh, it’s you, Mister Steve! I guess 
I must ben sleep for I pretta near for- 
get supper. Come in! We got a plenta,” 
Julio answered and pointed hospitably 
to the bench by his table. 

“I’m sorry to come along this hour 
o the night, Juley. I kind o’ think it’s 
puttin’ you out a good deal, but I want 
to travel as late as I kin. I want ter 
make th’ summit a little bit after 
sunup.” 

“Dat’s all right, Mister Steve. I’m 
glad you coma. But why you such 
hurry? You got lots a time, you got 
good claim.” Julio remarked as_ he 
lifted supper to the table. 

“You bet your sweet life, Juley, that 
Little Hornet’s a jo-dandy. Why there’s 
been a dozen fellers pesterin’ the life 
out o’ me to sell, but you said right: 
I’ve got lots o’ time. I ain’t in no hurry 
to sell. But that’s no sign I ain’t comin’ 
back from the summit tomorrow night. 
Aren’t you goin’ down too, Juley?” he 
said, his spirit rising as they went at 
supper, which, notwithstanding _ its 
neglect, was exceedingly appetizing. 

“Go where?” Julio asked without 
interest. 

“Where? Why darn your old soul, 
where have you been the last week, 
Juley? Kin you set there and tell me 
you don’t know what’s comin’ off tomor- 
row night? Why, the whole country’s 
goin’. Don’t you know that? There’s 
folks comin’ clean from Sonora, and 
even Sam and Ben is goin’ to ride over 
from Jackson. And you a diggin’ here 
like a bug under a rock and don’t know 
nothin’ what’s goin’ on in the world—” 

“T been beezy, Mister Steve. Today 
I begin my shaf. Fine lode; sixta 


a eens 
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dollar stuff, sure. Better evra foot—” 
Julio protested. 

“Get out with your shaft. You can’t 
see it alongside o’ the Little Hornet and 
I'll gamble on it. But say, Juley, you’re 
a dandy on the bacon even if you hain’t 
been out here long. Only four year, ain’t 
it, Juley? Ain’t this a long sight better 
than the old country—what you call it, 
Naples? We got the best climate and 
sights, and mountains o’ money, though 
[ will say there’s precious few wimmen 
about here, but what there is of them is 
pretty fine.” 

Julio’s face became strangely expres- 
sive but his companion did not notice. 

“TI s’pose you left a lot of ’em back 
where you come from,” continued Steve, 
“but I never see you look at one of ’em 
here. What’s the matter with you, 
Juley? Why don’t you go with the rest 
o the boys? A young chunk like you 
with them eyes a stickin’ out could beat 
out any hand we old fellers kin grab on. 
You come down with us tomorrow to 


Cavagnaro’s. He’s goin’ to give a grand 
ball to all the boys. That’s where we’re 
all goin’.” 


“Cavagnaro’s?” Julio interrupted, his 
indifference suddenly gone. 

“Yep, Cavagnaro’s; you know, down 
there on Moccasin. He’s got a girl and 
there’ll be a lot o’ other wimmen there, 
too. Won’t you go, Juley? I'll be 
along here about noon and ’I1 stop for 
you. We kin make it all right by dark. 
And you can bet we'll have a great old 
time, too. Old Cavagnaro knows how to 
treat the boys fine—and that girl o° 
hisn; my, but she’s a daisy! She's 
prettier *n any picture he’s got in his 
whole house an’ she’ll beat out any 
woman in these mountains for looks. 
I’m ever so much owin’ to you for this 
grub, but I must be hurryin’ on. ll 
be along after you. You'll go along, 
won’t you, Juley?” he added, as he rose 

“That’s all right, Mister Steve, I see; 
maybe I go. Good night,” Julio 
answered, with restraint, as Steve rode 
off in the moonlight. 

Julio stood at the door till the old 
white horse was lost in the forest 
shadows, then he turned and gazed again 
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over the ridges to the west. His face 
was flushed and his heart thumped. He 
tried to whistle an old song of his home- 
land, but his lips burned and he gave it 
up. He found himself counting the 
ridges before him. Down, up; down, 
up; down, across the river, up, half way 
down and—Cavagnaro’s. Three ridges 
—he wished they were two. Why did 
the mountain roads stretch out so long? 

His little cat came out and scratched 
at his boot and purred till he took her 
up and let her rest on his shoulder. His 
face changed often, now a scowl, now a 
look of intense thought, as if searching 
out a riddle, now a look up toward the 
stars as of prayerful devotion. At last 
came a smile and a light laugh. “Ah! 
I goall right. Mister Steve speak right. 
But he not know. I be ready; I go. 
Granda ball! No! No! Alicio! Ah, 
Alicio!” he said, with a passionate look 
toward the west, and went inside his 
little cabin to rest. He knew now and 
scorned to deny the fullness of passion, 
the losing of the secret in one mad 
burst. 

Long before the sun touched the great 
pines at the top of the cafion, Julio was 
up. And long he tarried over his beads, 
though he bore another soul in his 
prayers, for, as he knelt, he faced the 
west. The household duties in a miner’s 
cabin are few, but even these few seemed 
tedious and irksome to him this morn- 
ing. Would noon never come? Where 
was Steve? Why had he promised to 
wait for Steve anyway. At last in 
his impatience he slammed the door, 
jumped on his pony and rode to the top 
of the grade, where he could see far 
along the mountain trail, but Steve was 
not in sight. A something went through 
Julio’s mind—perhaps a dart of sus- 
picion, perhaps of jealousy, for his hot 
romantic blood was all aflame and lent 
itself easily to such disparaging 
thoughts. 

‘““Ah, Mister Steve, you tink you beat 
me. You deceive me. No! No! I 
geet dere anyhow. I go now—no wait 
longer for you,” he said, shaking his 
head significantly as he wheeled his pony 
about and started back to his cabin. 
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But Steve was placidly waiting for 
him at the cabin and was in high glee 
when Julio appeared. 

“Aha! Juley,” he said, “what’s the 
matter with you? Been up to meet me? 
I fooled you this time—there’s more’n 
one way down these ridges when a man’s 
in a hurry. So you’re goin’ all right.” 

“Yes, Mister Steve. I thought maybe 
you hurt, so I go up the grade to see. 
I go queeck, all ready now. We start 
right now,” Julio said, a bit impatiently. 

When they crossed the river at the foot 
of the last grade, Steve drew rein and 
stopped. 

“See here, Juley,” he said, “my old 
Bogus here can’t stand this pace any 
longer. I thought he was a mighty fine 
hill climber, but you’d kill him off in a 
hurry at this rate. What’s the rush, 
anyhow? We’ve got two good hours yet 
till sundown! Let’s rest a bit here and 
have a little smoke.” He filled his old 
clay pipe, its chipped bowl and half a 
stem showing its long term of service. 

Julio frowned and hesitated for a 
minute, but without a word tied up his 
pony and sat down under a great dog- 
wood tree opposite Steve. 

“What makes ye so quiet, Juley?” 
asked Steve, after they had smoked 
quietly for a few minutes. “What’r ye 
drivin’ at? Lord, if I don’t think 
you're skeered at the thoughts o’ them 
wimmen folks. Come on, now churk 
up a bit! They'll treat ye fine—they’re 
a whole lot nicer than them Eyetalian 
wimmen back where you come from. 
Honest now, are ye afraid?” 

“No, I’m not afraid,” Julio answered 
shortly. 

“That’s good,” Steve continued with 
a hearty laugh. “Do you know, I 
thought you’d went up that hill by the 
cabin to git away from me, and I was 
most ready to chase up there after you 
to hunt you up, for, thinks I, the lad’s 
kinder bashful like. But this’ll be good 
for him—just like home again.” It was 


perhaps his right to use a paternal air, 
for the gray was well sprinkled through 
his bushy hair and beard. 

Julio listened patiently. 

“Dat’s all right, Mister Steve. Let’s 


go on,” Julio said after a few minutes, 
as he put up his pipe. 

While Steve deliberately tightened his 
saddle girth and had his smoke out, 
Julio rode up under the tree where he 
had rested and picked a great bunch of 
the fragrant white flowers. 


Steve looked on wonderingly. “What 


you goin’ to do with them things, Juley ?” 


he asked. 

“Taka da flowers with us; fine for 
house; smell great,” Julio answered as 
they started on. 

“Huh! you tink you catcha da 
laydee,” Steve said with a clumsy flour- 
ish and a loud laugh. 

“No, no! Mister Steve. Give Mr. 
Cavagnaro to put on da bar,” Julio 
replied, after he had looked sharply at 
his companion but found no apparent 
suspicion, only abundant good humor. 

When they reached the top of the 
grade and looked over, the sun was just 
leaving the tops of the great fig trees in 
Cavagnaro’s yard, half a mile below 
them. “That’s the place, Juley,” Steve 
called out, but it was an unnecessary bit 
of information, for Julio had seen it 
first and had ridden a full length ahead 
of Steve’s old white horse. 

When they reached Cavagnaro’s they 
found the yard full of mules and horses 
whose saddles and blankets were draped 
upon the stone wall. The soft, warm 
air of the afterglow bore lightly the 
burden of good-natured chatter which 
came from porch and bar-room and gar- 
den. Old grizzled miners, whose faded 
blue coats tried hard to hide the thick 
red shirt underneath, mixed freely with 
younger men lately from home. Two 


sheep-herders lamented their great heavy » 


shoes, burdened with hob nails, but said 
they were mighty glad to look on any 
way, even if they couldn’t dance. The 
boss of the old sawmill and his whole 
gang had taken a half holiday and had 
arrived early and swore they’d see it 
through. The young deputy sheriff 
from Sonora rode over with a friend, 
for he had eyes on the coming election 
and he was popular, and Alicio’s snap- 
ping eyes had stayed with him since he 
met them that day by the toll bridge. 
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—at Cavagnaro’s 


Now and then a smothered laugh from 
the deep-set windows above the porch 
betrayed the interest of the women in 
the scene below. 

At last a bell rang out above the 
noise of the clumsy merriment and with 
cheers for Cavagnaro the whole crowd 
made for the supper room. The sheep- 
herders and a few of the hardiest miners 
gasped at the sight of the great spread 
of white table cloth, but soon were in 
their places. A hundred men sat wait- 
ing but—not a woman. 

“Where’s the wimmen?”’ some one 
called out. “Ain’t they goin’ to sit with 
us?” 
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“Sure, they’re comin’. Stand up, 
everybody, and wait for ’em!” one of the 
younger fellows answered. 

“Who’s a goin’ to have ’em?” another 
asked. 

“The lads here,” an old, stooped miner 
suggested. 

“Not by a darned sight!” a chorus 
rejoined. 

“Draw straws, then. 
the old man said again. 

“Good! Good! That’s it! Bully! 
Here, Jim, you hold ’em!” the crowd 
replied to the old man, who was quickly 
supplied with straws—a hundred of 
them and but a dozen short ones. 


That'll fix it,” 
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Then there was an uproar. The 
miners old and young drew; the sheep- 
herders drew; the deputy drew. Steve 
shouted and danced as he drew a short 
straw. Julio drew—and scowled for a 
second as he threw down his long straw 
and crushed it under his feet, then 
crossed silently to a corner beyond reach 
of the light from the great pile of burn- 
ing logs in the rough stone fireplace. 

Then the door opened and the women 
came in. Cheers of mighty vigor greeted 
each one as she came toward the table. 
Julio watched sullenly as they arranged 
themselves beside the happy possessors 
of the lucky short straws. He glared 
when Alicio took her place and Steve 
promptly sat on her right. He paled a 
little and quivered with anger and 
hatred as the young deputy sheriff took 
his place at her left. 

The company grew hilarious as sup- 
per progressed. Songs and stories were 
greeted with shouts of applause and 
laughter. Pitcher after pitcher of Cav- 
agnaro’s good red wine was emptied amid 
cheers for his little hillside vineyard. 
Julio sat quiet through it all, apparently 
unnoticed. But no move or word of 
Alicio’s escaped him for he sat only a 
little way from her on the other side of 
the table. The unusual crowd, the noise 
and merriment and the well-placed con- 
versation of the young deputy aroused 
to the fullest all the vivacity and wit of 
her warm Italian blood and her eighteen 
years. Her chatter kept her end of the 
table at its gayest. Old, gray bearded 
miners vied with each other in their 
clumsy flattery and held their own with 
the younger set. But she was a match 
for all. Her quick retorts and gay 
laugh excited the admiring crowd to 
extravagance. 

Julio alone did not banter nor joke 
nor praise. She noticed it, but waited. 
At last she looked across at him with a 
smile. He responded in a second. He 


forgot the frown and look of hate and 
smiled in return till his glistening teeth 
shone. 

“Ah! Signor Ferratti, why are you so 
quiet? Why don’t you enjoy with us?” 
she said coquettishly, in Italian. 


“Alicio!—pardon—Signorina—I can- 
not speak as these others. I forget the 
English,” he answered with embarrass- 
ment, for Steve was watching him. 

“Never mind. You try anyway. [| 
will hear. A glass of wine with me!” 
she smilingly commanded and lifted her 
glass. 

“Pardon, Signorina. Do we dance 
tonight?” he asked as they put down 
their glasses. 

She nodded. 

“The first. Is it not with me?” he 
asked again eagerly. 

She hesitated a second. 

“Yes.” she answered and _ turned 
quickly to the deputy. “Signor Fer- 
ratti does not speak much English he 
says, so we spoke the Italian,” she 
explained. 

After supper the crowd scattered to 
the porch and garden waiting for the 
dancing. Alicio disappeared for a few 
minutes, but when she came back to the 
supper room she found Julio waiting 
alone by the door with his bunch of dog- 
wood blossoms. 

“Alicio!” he said, appealingly. “Sig- 
norina, may I walk with you in the 
garden ?” 

“Tf signor wishes, 
answered, lightly. 

Then they passed through the crowd 
and out into the garden. Under a fig 
tree at the end of a long grape arbor 
they rested. They chatted for a while 
of the mine and of his home in Naples. 
But he grew rambling and impatient. 

At last he broke out passionately: 


gladly,” she 


“Alicio! I must tell. Mia preziosa, | 
love you. Alicio! listen. I love you. 
Tell me! May 1? Alicio—” 


“But, signor,” she interrupted. 

“Alicio! I must love you. Listen. 
I ee 

“Juley! Oh Juley!” a loud voice 
rudely interrupted. 

“Juley!” again some one called and a 
step sounded in the arbor. 

Julio scowled. “It’s Mister Steve,” 
he said, a little roughly. 

“Oh, Mister Steve!” she called out 
with a laugh. “I’ve been showing Mis- 
ter Julio the garden. We’re coming.” 
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“Hullo! Juley. They’re most ready to 
begin in the house and they want you to 
give ’em one o’ those old dances like you 
showed me one time. Come on now,” 
Steve said, coaxingly, as they appeared 
in the moonlight. 

“Yes, Signor Julio, do. Oh! Tl 
dance with you an old country waltz. 
Shall 1?” Alicio urged. Julio needed 
not to answer. He pressed her hand 
and quickened his step and forgot for 
the time his anger at Steve’s interrup- 
tion. 

The pair danced gracefully before the 
whole crowd one of the old waltzes Julio 
had seen his brothers dance in Naples, 
and when they finished, the applause was 
so urgent for repetition that they danced 
again. 

Julio was entranced when they 
finished and the regular dancing was 
announced. He only came to himself 
when the young deputy came up to 
where he was standing with Alicio to ask 
her for the first dance. 

“T have promised to Signor Ferratti,” 
she answered smilingly to the deputy’s 
question. 

Julio looked triumphant. 

The old stoop-shouldered miner who 
had held the straws sawed away on his 
old violin and watched the clattering 
feet in delight. An old friend of Cavag- 
naro’s accompanied the violin with his 
accordion, and sat half dozing, squeezing 
an irregular, jerky droning out of the 
instrument. Polka, quadrille and schot- 
tische, one after the other, Julio danced 
with Alicio and strove to tell her more of 
his new-found passion. At the end of 
the third dance, Steve and the deputy 
both hastened toward Alicio. Steve got 
there first. 

“Say, Miss Alissy, ain’t ye goin’ to 
let some o” us old fellers dance with ye? 
Better gimme the next one, won’t 
ye? You mind my short straw don’t 
ye?” he asked. 

“All right, Mister Steve. You shall 
have the very next one,” she said coquet- 
tishly, as they walked towards the door. 

“It’s mine!” spoke up Julio decidedly. 

“Yours?” answered Steve pleasantly. 
“Why, lad, you’ve done had five already. 
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You ain’t goin’ to mortgage ’em all are 
ye?” 

' “You can’t have the next. It’s 
mine!” Julio said again. 

“Well! Well! But she’s said differ- 
ent. She’s promised me,” Steve said, a 
little provoked at what he thought 
Julio’s selfishness. 

“Don’t care. You can’ta have eet,” 
Julio retorted hotly, straightening him- 
self and stamping his foot. 

“Now, now, Julio; don’t be foolish,” 
Steve said patiently. “But there goes 
the fiddle, miss; shan’t we dance it or ?— 

“Certainly, Mister Steve. I promised. 
We begin,” Alicio interrupted. 

Julio was crazed with anger. As the 
old man put his arm about the girl, 
Julio made a dash for them as if to pull 
them apart. 

“Stop that! Queek! It’s mine,” he 
yelled as he ran up to them. 

“Go back there and be quiet, you 
young jackass!” Steve commanded, 
almost out of patience, for the dancing 
had begun. 

“Jackass? Me? I show you! Dere!” 
Julio almost screamed, as he pulled out 
a little derringer and fired twice at the 
old man, then ran from the room. 

Alicio screamed and clasped her hands 
as the old man fell and lay still like a 
great forest tree snapped by the storm. 

The dancers stopped and rushed about 
the old man. The deputy quickly 
examined him and pronounced him dead 
beyond a doubt. The unfortunate little 
Alicio tearfully explained the sad affair 
while they carried the old man out under 
the arbor in the garden. 

Julio rushed from the room and into 
the yard, loosed and sprang upon the 
deputy’s horse. In two minutes he was 
at the foot of the grade and the horse 
was madly racing toward Sonora, while 
Julio, afoot, was striking up the cafon. 
It was doubly dark in the canon, for the 
moon had set, and he slipped and bruised 
and scratched himself as he wildly 
stumbled along. Fear and rage and 
sudden remorse for his friend Steve, 
mingled and whipped him on in his 
flight. No sound of pursuit came to 
him, but he struggled on till daylight. 
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By noon he reached the top of the ridge 
and looked about him. Everything 
appeared strange. Below him lay a 
succession of ridges all bewilderingly 
alike and covered with a dense mat of 
scrubby underbrush which hid every sign 
of trail or road. Cavagnaro’s was 
nowhere to be seen. His own place and 
the mine—not the slightest trace of 
them. He had left his hat at the house 
and his hands and face smarted fearfully 
from the cuts of rocks and brush. He 
was weak and hungry, and his mouth 
began to burn from thirst. He did not 
know where to turn, which way to go, 
but his first thought was for water. 

All afternoon he hunted and 
scrambled up and down the rocky, red 
sides of the cafions, but not a drop of 
water. At sunset he lay down to rest, 
but he could not, and he began his search 
again. The whole night long he hunted, 
but in vain. He cursed the arid hills. 
He was half crazed with pain and fear 
and thirst, but as the sun rose the next 
morning, he knelt beside a little manza- 
nita and prayed in his home tongue. 

“Oh! Sancta Maria!” he cried. 
“Sancta Maria! Hear me in this barren 
wilderness. Sancta Maria, a shrine to 
thee if thou wilt only show me water. 
Water, or I die! Sancta Maria! Hear 
me, hear me!” he passionately called 
through tears. 5 
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Then he rose to make one more climb. 
He reached the top of another ridge. 
He stopped. A rustle. The wind? No, 
there is no wind so early. A gentle 
sound from below, far down the caiion, 
came up to him. He listened. “Water!” 
he cried joyfully and ran down the 
steep slope. At the bottom was a little 
stream and into it Julio plunged in his 
ecstasy, regardless of clothes and boots. 

Refreshed and hopeful, he started 
down the stream. A little way below he 
came to a clearing, stopped and shouted. 
A quarter of a mile across the ravine 
stood his cabin. 

True to his vow, that very day he 
began his shrine, but toward the west. 
Of stone, the choicest of his ore, he built 
it. All day he worked. The next 
morning saw it finished and glinting in 
the rising sun, but Julio, as he brought 
out his remnant of candle and set it in 
the niche, was mumbling strange words. 
He dropped on his knees before fhe 
shrine, but instead of sacred prayer, only 
a wild muttering ascended. He was 
mad. 

The deputy and his men came riding 
up the trail as he still knelt. He heeded 
them not, but stared vacantly at his 
shrine. They understood and, awed by 


his wild motions, led him away with 
strange gentleness, and left the little 
candle flickering in the niche. 
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The Author and the Publisher 


By WarREN CHENEY 


Author of “The Way of the North,’ and other stories 


T has been gospel for so many years 
that the man who writes the book 
must, as a matter of course, sur- 
render to the man who publishes it, an 
abnormal share of the profit resulting 
from its sale, that it is interesting today 
to find that apparently the tables have 
been turned, and that it is the author 
who is out in the lime-light as the one 
of the two concerned who is greedy in 
the proportion of the common spoils 
which he demands. 

Certainly, at no previous time has the 
successful book brought to the author 
such large and immediate returns. “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” netted its 
creator a clean hundred thousand in hard 
gold. The announced profit on “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower” was close 
to sixty-five thousand dollars. “David 
Harum” made the man who wrote it 
independently rich, for no book except 
the Bible has ever sold so many copies. 
And the number of lesser titles which 
have netted comfortable returns seems 
at first glance as numerous as the sands 
of the sea. 

But all this is for the author whose 
books have come already into print. A 
more vital question is, what has the 
change of conditions done for the bud- 


a 


ding author—the one who has just 
reached the psychological moment when 
his manuscript is ready for the pub- 
lisher, but has not yet ventured to send 
it out to try its fortune in the cold 
world? Because of the new conditions 
is he any more likely to get his story 
into print? 

At first blush it would seem that his 
chances were decidedly better than they 
were. In earlier days one could count 
on the fingers of one hand the whole 
number of publishing firms whose 
imprint carried a weight sufficient to 
secure advance orders on the books which 
they send out. Today there are a score, 
at least, whose names are fetishes for the 
distributing agent to conjure with in 
persuading the bookseller to order from 
his wares and the great magazines and 
the literary weeklies have widened amaz- 
ingly the demand for fiction in all its 
different forms. 

The author, however, does not find in 
this increase an absolute gain. The 
larger market and the enormous promise 
of reward have so stimulated authorship 
that it is reasonably sure that the scale 
has turned the other way. There are 
probably four publishers today for one 
of twenty years ago who pay for 
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manuscript. But each one of these pub- 
lishers receives monthly about ten times 
the number of manuscripts that the mail 
brought to his prototype of the older 
time. 

The general grade, too, of popular 
scholarship and intelligence has_ so 
largely improved that the number of 
manuscripts available among _ those 
received is far greater than it ever was 
before. And so it is easy to figure out 
that the author of today, while he has 
greater choice among those to whom he 
will send and more of them to try before 
he finally gives the matter up, must 
show a stronger originality or a finer 
literary touch than was required of him 
in the older days if he is to make the 
publisher enthusiastic to the point of 
undertaking his introduction to the pub- 
lie eye. 

It is scarcely to be expected, however, 
that these facts will deter any writer of 
fiction from continuing to try to print. 
Those who put forward first books are, 
as a rule, a modest lot in whom the com- 
mercial instinct about their productions is 
not yet fully come to life. They have had 
fun in the writing of their stories which in 
itself was an exceedingly great reward. 
It was an adequate reward too, for the 
most part, and whatever else they found 
themselves looking forward to was in 
the nature of a hope rather than an 
expectation. “First Bookers” yearn 
exceedingly the recognition which a pub- 
lisher alone can give their books, but 
they do not demand it confidently as 
a right, and that money should really 
come out of the transaction for them, 
appeals simply as an extra largesse which 
they are not yet quite sure that they 
have earned. 

And so this class may be depended upon 
to continue with cheerfulness to undergo 
the anguish of repeated refusals, blithely 
rubbing out the pencil notes of the last 
readers and re-copying the dog-eared 
leaves of the outside ages simply because 
the whole thing to them is a lottery in 
which they have nothing to lose if the 
end is failure, and everything to win 
if it prove a success. A further con- 
dition too, which leads to perseverance 
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is, that as yet, the people have no stand- 
ards by which to judge whether they are 
making poor or decent progress on the 
highroad toward success. 

On the other hand, those who have 
passed the initial stage and are offering 
second or later ventures, think them- 
selves too wise in the matter to be affected 
by any statement of adverse conditions 
like the above. What man has done once 
he can do again, and they do not pro- 
pose to fail through not giving the pub- 
lisher a proper opportunity. It is this 
second class, though, and not the other 
that is found bewailing the degeneracy 
of public taste and throwing out dark 
suspicions concerning the treatment 
extended to their manuscripts by the 
readers. 

But if—as has probably never hap- 
pened—there should be an author of a 
first book who sat down soberly, to decide 
in a purely business spirit to which pub- 
lisher he would send his manuscript, he 
would find it no easy matter to come to 
the decision offhand. The ideal of the 
publishers—the goal toward which they 
consistently strive—is to get into their 
hands the novel of the year which will 
sell the most copies and keep up that 
sale for the longest possible time, but 
they vary widely in the methods they 
adopt in going about the finding of this 
treasure and the exploiting of it when 
found. 

Roughly speaking, publishers are of 
two general sorts. The first group is 
made up of those who are conservative 
in their methods and quiet in their 
exploitations and who require a dis- 
tinctly literary value in the manuscripts 
they accept. They will put out your 
book, see that it gets notices from the 
papers, which make or unmake literary 
reputations and will sell a reasonable 
number of copies each year for a decent 
period of years. The second group 
embraces all the others who are not 
found in the first. The methods of those 
in this class are more sensational and 
they tell you on taking your book that 
they would not touch it unless they 
expected it to make a goodly amount of 
money both for you and for themselves. 
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They have the nose for what will be 
immediately popular rather than for the 
literary aroma which will serve to make 
the book remembered for all time and 
the first quality they demand from a 
manuscript is that it shall easily amuse. 

Of course, if the story presented, has 
both literary flavor and sensational pos- 
sibilities they are doubly glad. It is two 
chances then to one in favor of the book’s 
success. But if it comes to a question of 
choice between these two qualities, expe- 
dieney will weigh heavier than perma- 
nent value with the publishers of this 
class. 

At first thought this distinction would 
not seem to be one which the author 
would find vital to his choice. But, as 
in all eases of relative advantage, there 
is something to be said on either side. 
There is no author but prefers to be 
ranked among the literary elect if it does 
not cost him too much in circulation and 
returns. The question is if he is a young 
author whether the extra number of 
books sold does not make up for the loss 
of literary prestige. 

Each of these sorts of publishers is 
convinced that his method is the better 
and it is interesting what a fine scorn 
the conservative sort have for their 
younger and more active rivals. 

“We don’t call them publishers, you 
know,” said one of them to me, “we 
call them book-shovers.” 

“Is it then so shameful a thing,” I 
said, “to have your book shoved ?” 

“In the end, yes,” he answered. “We 
will take your story, push it in the 
regulation way, advertise it and bill it 
by cireular and if it ‘goes’ without being 
a wild success, we shall probably sell for 
you 2,000 to 2,500 copies during the 
first season it is on the stands. Those 
fellows will have their literary drummers 
out and their advance orders will run to 
2,500 copies and you will think that we 
are ‘dubs.’ But, five years from now, 
you will still be getting a decent income 
from the book we published, while they 
will have dropped the one that was with 
them and will be exploiting something 
else.” Here, then, is the alternative 
clearly put, and on one horn of the 
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dilemma or the other the author’s choice 
must surely hang. 

It is well to remember, however, that 
in most cases the young novelist has 
small liberty of choice. His devotion to 
ideals is rudely interfered with by the 
fact that the best publisher—the one of 
his choice—will commonly have none of 
him and his story, and of necessity he 
will be obliged to relinquish it to one 
who seems to him of the baser sort. And 
after all it is really something of a 
miracle that a book by a new author 
ever sees the light. There are enough 
books offered by authors of established 
repute to fill continually all the pub- 
lishers’ demands. Publishers are business 
men and not publishing books simply 
for their health, and it is approaching 
dangerously near a gamble for them to 
forsake the certain for the unknown. 

The reason they do so probably is that 
they are as much at sea as the rest of 
us as to what will catch the public eye, 
in a story, and cause a book to sell. 
They have found out by sore experience 
that what they like is not necessarily 
what the public will like, and as a rule, 
with old or new authors alike, a book 
once accepted, their hearts are in their 
mouths until the new venture is 
launched and the orders begin: to come 
comfortably in. 

All publishing houses have paid 
readers. These take up individually and 
in turn, each manuscript, which comes 
in and read it carefully from beginning 
to end. Separate reports on it are made 
in writing embodying the different read- 
er’s opinions as to its value and avail- 
ability and these reports are gone over 
by an editor who is usually one of the 
firm. If a majority of the reports speak 
well of a book, it is reserved for further 
consideration, otherwise the manuscript 
is at once returned. Those which pass 
the skirmish line are referred to an inner 
circle of critics of varying number. One 
firm I know leaves the matter at this 
stage to its senior member. Another 
makes every man in the establishment 
who will have anything to do with the 
book if accepted-—editors, heads of 
executive departments, clerks, and the 
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literary agents who will solicit orders for 
it on the road—meet together after hav- 
ing read the manuscript, and give free 
discussion as to its probable success if 
taken by the firm. On the decision of 
this inner circle the story is accepted or 
declined. 

The time of this process is seldom 
under a month. In many cases it is 
double that interval. This is the bitter- 
est period for the author and the one 
that comes nearest to driving him to 
despair. It is a method with some 
writers to demand a peremptory reading 
of a book or a return of the manu- 
script within a given time. With a 
reputable publisher this is not a sen- 
sible plan. Manuscripts are not hard to 
come by and the overworked reader 
resents the effort of the author to get 
attention ahead of his turn. The manu- 
scripts will be read of course—for con- 
trary to the general impression, no 
manuscript is returned unexamined— 
but the feeling of resentment will be 
present all through the reading as an 
undercurrent in the reader’s thought 
and he is by so much the less able to 
give full appreciation to the story as he 
reads. Patience, therefore, is one of the 
arts an author will always find it 
profitable to practice. 

When a manuscript is accepted, the 
author is apprised at once. The notifi- 
cation is ordinarily in the form of a 
letter, though, if the story has found 
especial favor in the publisher’s eyes he 
stretches a point and telegraphs his con- 
gratulations. In either case, within a 
decent time, a contract follows for the 
author to sign. 

It is a thing of length, this contract, 
and awesome to the man who meets it 
for the first time. It has captions and 
articles like the Constitution of the 
United States, and binds the man sign- 
ing it to so many things, and with such 
solemnity, that it is like taking the tem- 
perance pledge, or agreeing to the line 
of conduct laid down for members by 
the church. It binds you to turn over 
to the publishers all interest in the book, 
and to protect them against any suits 
that may arise from the libels cr 
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plagiarisms it may contain. It allows 
you ten free copies of the work when 
published, which you must promise not 
to sell, and incidentally it agrees to 
issue the book in proper style and allow 
to you, as a return, a definite sum or 
a proportional royalty on all copies 
which are sold. If they think you are 
specially worth while you will probably 
find tucked some where in the document 
a clause binding you to sell to them 
for the same price, if they choose to take 


it, the next book that you write. The 


common remuneration offered by the 
publisher to the author is a ten-per- 
cent royalty reckoned on the retail price 
of the book. It is only where an 
author is well known and the gamble on 
what sale a new book of his will have 
is fairly certain, that a cash offer of a 
definite sum is ever made. 

The royalty plan is a better one for 
both author and publisher because it 
eliminates the element of chance and 
makes each one feel that there is no 
unjust appropriation on either side. 
If the author sells for a net amount 
and then is able to figure that a royalty 
would have brought him more, he never 
afterwards feels quite happy toward 
that publisher in his heart, and if a 
publisher buys a manuscript outright 
and fails to realize on it what he thinks 
he should, he is more than likely to 
find a recollection of the matter in his 
mind when he comes to dicker for 
another book by the same man. As an 
instance of how the matter works, Jack 
London sold outright to the MacMillan 
company, “The Call of the Wild,” for 
less than one tenth what the return 
to him would have been had he waited 
and taken his royalty of ten per cent. 
Of course the purchase price was fixed 
by comparison with what he had 
received on royalty from previous books, 
neither he nor any one, excepting, per- 
haps, the astute publishers, forseeing 
how widely the book would sell. 

It is a _ strongly disputed point 
whether ten per cent of the profit is all 
that an author ought to ask. It seems 
a ridiculously small return at first sight. 
In his position as creator of the thing, 
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he naturally feels that he is entitled to 
be counted as half at least in the dis- 
tribution of the rewards. Fifteen cents 
out of the dollar and a half that each 
book brings, does not seem exactly fair. 

But publishers generally seem to be 
agreed—and in more than one case they 
have put forth the figures to show that 
they are right—that the allowance to 
the author of this percentage for any 
ordinary circulation obtained, represents 
as near an even division of the profits 
as human ingenuity has been able 
to devise. The explanation is of course 
that the publisher does not by any means 
get a dollar and a half for each book 
sold. That is the retail price, and the 
bookseller receives the book from the 
publisher for ninety cents. The author's 
royalty brings this margin down to 
seventy-five, and allowing a like per cent 
as publisher’s profit there is only sixty 
cents per copy, at the outside, to pay 
all the expense of printing and binding 
and advertising and putting out. This, 
experience has shown, to be about the 
cost of issue per copy and for any 
ordinary edition is probably wholly fair. 
With extraordinary sales however, the 
profit to the publisher is much greater 
and therefore the return allowed the 
author should be more. The fairest 
contract would be one providing for ten 
per cent up to a given number of copies 
—say fifteen thousand—and an addi- 
tional per cent on all copies sold above 
that number. 

Most people believe that if a repu- 
table publisher takes hold of a book it 
means that that book will find a wide 
and general circulation. This is not 
necessarily true at all. The basis for 
this belief is found in the fact that 
when a book was issued in earlier days 
enough copies were turned out at the 
first printing to supply all calculable 
demands. This was of necessity the case, 
because books in those days were printed 
from the type direct and after the print- 
ing, this was immediately thrown down. 

But with the invention of electrotype 
plates an entirely new method of publi- 
cation came in and no such number of 
hooks are now turned out. Just enough 





are printed at the start to supply the 
papers and put a few in each of the 
distributing points selected for a trial 
sale. If these sell, it is an easy matter 
for the publisher to put his plates on 
the press and print and bind more copies 
to fill the orders as they come in; the 
publishers, meanwhile, being saved the 
risk of being left with a large number 
of unsalable books on his hands in case 
that they do not “go.” It is probable 
that in the case of books by new authors 
the first edition is never more than two 
thousand copies and in most cases five 
hundred would be nearer the mark. 

While the publisher expects the author 
to read and revise proofs he does not 
consult him as to type, binding or other 
details of the book, nor as to the number 
or character of the illustrations. All 
the author can do is to wait patiently 
till the volume is put into his hands 
and then hide his feelings if he has any, 
over things of which he does not approve. 

He will feel a thrill of pride as he 
gathers the newspaper notices as they 
come and, unless he is well seasoned, 
will find an irresistible conviction in 
him that the book is a glittering finan- 
cial success as he reads the public notices 
that the publishers send out. This will 
last him about three months. Then the 
thrills will stop, the notices will cease 
to come, the literary columns will be 
full of other and newer books and he 
will find that he has got to come down 
from his pedestal and wait patiently the 
final test of whether the public is really 
going to approve and buy his book. 

At the end of six months he will get 
a statement from the publisher of all 
that have been sold. Every publisher 
sends these statements twice a year and 
settles for them two months after the 
sending. The author then finds out the 
truth about his circulation if the public 
did not; and as a principle it may be 
laid down that no matter what the 
amount is he receives, he is never con- 
vineed that he has got as much as he 
deserved. 

In summation then, these should be 
the author’s rules: First, write your 
book, and in writing it, work as your 
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own talent dictates. You are as likely 
to find a publisher who will agree with 
your idea as one who will not. There- 
fore, it is better to be yourself in what 
you write. 

Second: Select your publisher with 
care, but when he turns you down, 
select another, and do not in the end 
be above leaving your manuscript with 
the one who accepts it first. 

Third: When the book is accepted 
take thankfully the terms offered you 
and avoid hinting to the world that you 
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are not getting what you should from 
the publishers. 

Fourth: Let not your heart be too 
puffed up by the reviews and articles 
about you in the press. Too often they 
are “assisted” inspirations. 

Fifth: Cultivate the patience of 
spirit which shall keep your temper 
sweet till the first statement of sales is 
in your hands and then assume the 
optimism, even to untruthfulness, which 
shall keep the knowledge of it from a 
curious world. 


The Soul Prismatic 


By Grorce STERLING 


Forlorn, as twilight saddens now the hills, 


I gaze across the dim and lonely plain 


And muse, till musing is at last a pain, 


On all the voices of the countless rills, 


On all the loveliness unseen that fills 


The mountains—hidden beauty lost like rain 


On wastes of the unalterable main; 


Lost, as a music that the midnight stills. 


Gods! for a heart to make it so mine own 
That I would be as crystals that accept 
Most marvelously the concealing ray ; 


Till on my page in splendor should be thrown 


Such revelation as of hues that slept, 


Unheeded, in the clarity of day! 
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In the Shadow of Mesguit 


By Artuur W. Norris 


Drawing by Richard Partington 


UT on the white expanse of the 

desert the fierce unblinking eye 

of the sun scorched the sand, 
casting a blanket of heat over the 
fevered body of the earth. Upon the 
naked mountain ridges it stared angrily 
until even the black lizards raised their 
parched bodies from off the blistering 
rocks and drew breath through red 
dilating nostrils. An iron guide-board 
bespoke Yuma miles away, a second, 
hearing the five letters W-A-T-E-R, the 
talismanie letters of the desert, pointed 
to a small valley near by. Down in this 
valley, a few willows and cottonwood 
trees, grasping hidden springs with 
their deep-buried roots, raised their 
heads to the sun and defied his glance. 
In return he bit vindictively through 
their foliage, and finding the earth 
beneath, turned the trickling stream into 
steaming mud. Some rods away a mes- 
quit, grown to unusual size, raised 
aloft its spiked boughs. Ax and hunt- 
ing-knife had burrowed into its side, and 
against the trunk a rustic seat had been 
built, facing northeasterly. The inquisi- 
tive eye of the sun cast searching rays 
through the slim foliage whose welcome 
shade made of the mesquit a fair retreat 
for a small world of life. 

Often at dawn and at twilight, a 
resigned, sweet-faced woman sat on the 
rustic seat, looking dreamily into the 
dim distance, or watching with intense 
interest her little kingdom about the 
tree. Small feathered subjects, demurely 
shy and rarely finding voice, were there, 
and occasionally a way-faring road-run- 
ner joined their number for a moment, 
stopping in the grateful shade, his large 
wondering eyes bent upon her, his bril- 
liant-hued head raised aloft, question- 
ingly; house flies and desert flies buzzed 
drowsily about or swung on the leaves; 
ambuseading spiders spun glittering 
webs, and armored beetles preened them- 
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selves, clicking greaves against corselet ; 
hurrying ants journeyed in processions 
along geometric roads or staggered over 
the battlements of their home, laden with 
ambitious burdens; bugs and insects, of 
various colors and degrees, weighed 
down the ends of the twigs; a shrinking 
rabbit, won by her gentleness but unaple 
to outgrow its shyness, made a home 
at the base of the tree, its little pointed 
ears ever pink in the sunlight; at times 
even a scorpion trailed its vicious sting 
close by her, and frequently broad paral- 
lel lines appeared in the dust marking 
the nocturnal passage of a deadly side- 
winder. These living things had become 
her familiars. In them she found daily 
interest, and yet ever and anon she 
would turn away to gaze into the far 
distance. 

So now as she sat in the retreat, dawn 
long past, the fierce heat of the sun 
about her, she saw none of the small life, 
nor the mesquit itself, nor the willows 
or the cottonwoods, nor the low adobe 
house shaded by the trees and its wide 
thatch verandas, nor yet the rare trick- 
ling stream. She had forgotten the soft 
sweet air of the early morning; she did 
not feel the fierce heat of the day. Time 
had turned back, distances faded away, 
and once again she was a young girl 
there in the distant northeast, in 
far-away Maine; once more she gathered 
honeysuckles with little Ruthie, and 
swamp violets and jack-in-the-pulpits 
and ferns or found moss on the north 
side of the trees, venturing timidly into 
the dense woods to watch the fox-squir- 
rels at play, retreating hurriedly before 
the lengthening shadows, and ever rush- 
ing away from the boy Leslie, their 
teasing playmate. Those days slipped 
by and the boy, grown to. early 
manhood was the leader in every sport: 
he it was who steered the fleetest iceboat, 
who drew the most fish through the holes 
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in the ice while the girls watched from 
beside the bonfires, and who paddled the 
swiftest canoe in the summer waters. 
Though long years had passed, color 
came to her cheeks as she thought of 
that moonlight evening long ago, of the 
question which he asked and of her shy 
postponement of an answer. 

The scene changed. She saw the men 
of Dartmouth gathering at Commence- 
ment, cheering their brilliant young 
valedictorian whose quick impetuous 
pleading had already crowded thoughts 
of Leslie from her mind. She thought 
of the high ambitions and early suc- 
cesses which she shared with her Ralph, 
and of his fervid pulpit oratory; again 
she felt the anguish of that blighting 
day when the physician pronounced the 
verdict of consumption and _ indicated 
the only means of reprieve. Quickly 
before her mind passed the succeeding 
events: the laying aside of ambitions, 
the breaking away from associations, 
from friends, from home, the traveling 
to Egypt, to Colorado, to California, 
ach change in turn proving vain; and 
then the journey to the desert, the great 
Colorado desert, and the erection of a 
house beyond the border and overlooking 
the desert. 

She looked about her, at the moun- 
tains lying barren in the blazing sun, 
at the frontier road and the iron sign- 
board pointing to Yuma and the rail- 
road so many, many miles away—when 
reached, a mere outpost on the long 
way to friends and relatives and civiliza- 
tion—she looked at the muddy stream 
and the willows and cottonwoods, the 
only running water and the only green 
foliage in the mountain range, at the 
adobe house, the dry mud-house, a horrid 
lizard even now basking on the thres- 
hold. No neighbors were within sight, she 
knew that not another white woman was 
within twenty miles, that Indians were 
the nearest human beings. She looked 
over her little world in the mesquit and 
drew back shrinkingly, her eyes rest- 
ing on a tarantula, peering at her with 
his beady eyes from out the door 
of his home. The beetles clicked their 
wings and seemed to sound a chorus 
with the droning flies: “You are in the 
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desert, you are buried! Was it worth 
it, is it worth it?” 

Again she looked toward the south- 
east, her thoughts returning to Maine 
and to Ruthie who had stayed at home 
and married Leslie, the teasing boy, the 
winsome lad of years ago. Ruthie was 
in the midst of friends; life, refine- 
ments and civilization were about her. 
And she might have been in Ruthie’s 
place! The thought found no lodge- 
ment, but again the beetles clicked their 
wings and seemed to sound a chorus 
with the droning flies: “You the in the 
desert, you are buried! Was it worth it, 
is it worth it?” In quick response came 
the thought of Ralph’s unswerving cheer- 
iness and constant devotion, of the com- 
panionship and sympathy of their lives, 
and the rising emotion filled her eyes 
with tears. 

From down the frontier road a 
horseman came into view, his peaked 
sombrero, colored shirt and wide panta- 
loons making a brilliant figure against 
the horizon. Her eyes watched him idly. 
He turned at the signboard. Soon he 
was before her doffing his sombrero. 

“Buenos dias, Senora,” he said, “here 
is a letter for you given me by the man 
at the mail-post.” 

She took the letter and thanked him, 
and watering his horse at the little 
stream and replenishing his canteen, he 
rode away, still bowing to her. Incuri- 
ously she held the message from the 
outer world, delaying the breaking of 
the seal; on the postmark she noted the 
name of the far-away town by the 
Penobscot. The handwriting was 
Ruthie’s. At length she read the letter 
and the blotches, where tears had 
smeared the writing. 

Leslie had prospered and business had 
taken him away so much, Ruthie wrote, 
and on his travels he had found another 
for whom he had left her. She did not 
mention, even the disgrace of his 
desertion, over-weening disgrace in an 
eastern community, but her heart bled 
over being forgotten when her youth 
had passed. Life was so barren, its ful- 
ness gone, and death would be so wel- 
come now that her love was unreturned. 
The beetles clicked their wings again 
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and sounded their chorus with the dron- 
ing flies, but she did not hear it. A tall, 
slender man, dressed in the light weight 
khaki worn by Americans along the 
southern frontier, came out from the 
house, his fine clear-cut features bronzed 
by the desert sun. In one hand he held 
a newspaper. As he approached, her 
features lighted up. 

“Merritt,” he said, “I see by the 
paper that at last they have tapped the 
Colorado. With irrigation the desert 
down yonder will turn to a garden. 
Within a few years, dear, we may have 
friends and neighbors near at hand. 
Think how nice that will be for you!” 

She looked into his face smiling 
brightly. 

“Yes, dear Ralph,” she answered, 
“and yet God has been so good to me 
that I’ve rarely seen the desert. And 
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this country has never seemed forsaken 
with you near me.” 

The tears glistened, catching the 
brightness of her eyes. The little rabbit, 
disturbed by unwonted conversation in 
the heat of the day, came out from his 
home at the base of the mesquit and 
astonished, twitched his small pink ears 
wonderingly. 

“Having you, dear, there can be 
no desert for me, anywhere,” she added, 
rising and allowing him to draw her 
to him, “and in the shadow of the mes- 
quit I lack neither friends or neighbors.” 

The beetles clicked their wings and 
again seemed to sound a chorus with the 
droning flies ; joyous now in their refrain: 
“Love and faith, there is love and 
faith in the desert. And love and 
faith make life worth living; so happily 
worth the living.” 





California’s Garden Calendar 


By EK. J. Wicxson 


Dean of the College of Agriculture of the University of California and Acting Director 
of the University Experiment Stations 


NOVEMBER 


F THE suggestions for the last few 
months have been heeded, the 
Thanksgiving month will find the 
California garden gay with colors and 
rich in foliage forms, and the Thanks- 
giving table decorations may be 
blossoms fresh from the open air, com- 
mingling their fragrance with the 


incense of the eucalyptus fagots which 
blaze brightly on the hearth. Many 
think Thanksgiving reunions lack an 
important element unless fire burns as 
a token of the warmth of family affec- 
tion. In California another token is 
added—the beauty of the flowers mani- 
festing the warmth of the mid-day sun 
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and declaring the thankful spirit, both 
in man and his environment. 

Autumn roses and chrysanthemums 
are in their fullest glory—it is their 
harvest time. It is the grower’s delight 
to admire them; it is his duty to judge 
them discriminatingly. Those roses 
which are best in the lessened heat of 
autumn should be noted, and the 
thriftiest bushes marked as a source of 
cuttings to be taken later. Roses should 
be thus judged at least twice in the 
year. Chrysanthemums are judged once 
for all, but be sure to drive a stake, 
which cannot be displaced by spading, 
beside the plants which it is desired to 
remember when spring growth is taken 
for cuttings. The same exhortation, to 
mark the best and not trust to memory, 
is made for all the splendid bloomers : 
the carnations, cannas, dahlias, pelar- 
goniums, geraniums and many others 
which contribute to the glory of the 
November garden. Except where spad- 
ing, fertilizing and lawn-making have 
heen delayed to await the rains, Novem- 
her garden activity largely consists of 
enjoying, planning and resolving for the 
future. It is rather too late for fall 
sowing where frosts and heavy rains are 
to be expected, although there are many 
thermal situations where even the 
shortest days bring conditions favoring 
deep rooting of seedlings or bulbs for 
mid-winter and spring maturity. In 
such a varied state as California, one 
must learn largely from local observa- 
tion and experience, and choose from 
general suggestions that which his judg- 
ment of conditions approves. 

November is the beginning of the 
transplanting season for deciduous trees 
and shrubs, and, when the ground is 
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deeply moistened by rain or irrigation, 
this early transplanting is particularly 
desirable in the drier and warmer parts 
of the state. The transplanted tree soon 
begins to establish itself with new root- 
lets, if the ground is warm and moist, 
and is, therefore, better fitted to sustain 
the leaves which sunshine on twig and 
branch ealls forth. But November is 
only the beginning of the planting sea- 
son, and in some localities later work is 
more desirable. 

The “wild garden,” which should 
occupy a corner in nearly all amateur 
places, opens its panorama of bloom in 
November and welcomes additions from 
seeds or bulbs gathered during summer 
rambles, from seedlings brought from 
the fields, as they disclose their identity, 
or from transplanted deciduous shrubs 
and trees. From all the glories of the 
floral art one can often turn with delight 
to the natural grace and beauty of the 
wildings. 

November is one of the school months 
for flower growers, for then it is that the 
fall flower shows give most valuable 
object lessons of what others are doing. 
Two influential societies are now in 
active existence in California. The Cali- 
fornia State Floral society, which will 
have its exhibition in the grand nave of 
the ferry building in San_ Francisco, 
November 9th to 11th, and the new 
Southern California Horticultural asso- 
ciation, which will hold its first annual 
exhibition in Blanchard hall, Los Ange- 
les, November 2d to 4th. The most 
advanced grower will find these exlibi- 
tions grand opportunities for eriti- 
cism and discrimination, while to the 
incentive and 


beginner they are an 
inspiration. 














José, the Patriot 


By Mary EpitH Griswoip 


Drawing by A. Methfessel 


HE Lost Acre rancho lay baking 

in the sun. It was afternoon and 

everything was taking a siesta. 
The jerky on the line hung limp. Chicks 
stood in the shade with drooping wings. 
A litter of pups sprawled near the door- 
step upon which José sat smoking, eyes 
half closed. 

Suddenly into this eternal stillness 
burst the sound of galloping hoofs. The 
dogs awoke, raised their ears the better 
to listen. José opened his eyes and sat 
erect. A solitary horseman was coming 
down the shining white strip of sand 
which passed for a road. He was riding 
fast, and almost before José could 
realize and arise he had drawn rein at 
the door and dismounted. The pinto 
bronco which he rode proclaimed him 
the messenger of the Comandante at 
the little port of Todos Santos, thirty 
miles away. For there was but one horse 
like that in Baja California, and only 
the Comandante or his messenger ever 
rode him. 

José went forward to greet him. 
“Buenos tardes,” he said, “what is the 
extremity which forces you to urge the 
pinto to the limit of endurance.” 

The stranger’s eyes were bright with 
excitement, and his voice choked as he 
answered: “The Americanos have taken 
Alta California. Henceforth we Mexi- 
canos will be aliens in our own land, 
foreigners upon the soil where we were 
born. The Comandante is in a rage 
and says he will never submit. He has 
convened the junta, organized a com- 
pany of rurales to augment the regulars 
and since dawn have I been riding to 
give the alarm to the rancheros. We 
will not permit these thieving gringos 
to steal our country and rob our children 
of their inheritance.” 


José listened to this 
speech with rising wrath. 

“From whom did you have the news?” 

“Father Sola arrived last night from 
Monterey on his biennial pilgrimage to 
the mission. We had the message from 
him. It is months since the Mexican 
flag was hauled down from the custom 
house in Monterey and replaced by the 
flag of the United States, but the padre 
came a-foot and the way is long.” 

“What did our countrymen of Alta 
California do?” asked José. 

“Nothing. There was not one patriot 
who raised a hand to prevent the crime. 
They danced with the wives of their 
conquerors at the ball given to celebrate 
the occasion and dined at the tables of 
their enemies. They have no valor.” 

José’s hands, which habitually hung 
relaxed, clenched. “By the lost acre 
through which I hold title to this rancho, 
I swear that I will never give it up. 
I will fight for it and my country as 
long as there is life in my limbs, and 
after death shall my spirit continue the 
feud. Go back to the Comandante and 
tell him José Carillo thanks him for 
the warning and that no Americano shall 
ever possess the Lost Acre rancho till 
the springs run dry and the cattle die 
of hunger in the fields. The blood of 
the patriots who fought for liberty is 


impassioned 


not lost. I shall not surrender without 
a struggle.” 
“Bueno. It shall not be for nothing 


that the padre says mass every day. But 
I must go. I return by the Real del 
Castillo, and night will soon come. May 
we meet soon upon a more felicitous 
occasion.” 

In the absorbing interest of the news 
he brought, the rider had forgotten his 
horse. When he was ready to remount it 
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was clear that the Comandante’s favorite 
horse would never again bear his master 
proudly on the paseo. There is not much 
tenderness in the heart of a Mexican for 
his horse, but when the youth noticed 
the pitiable quiver of the exhausted ani- 
mal, he swore a ribald Spanish oath, 
shook his head sadly and said, “The 
pinto must pay the ransom for Baja 
California.” 

“I will furnish you with a fresh 
mount,” said José, “here, Pancho, come 
here,” to the mozo who had been watch- 
ing the interview from a distance, “turn 
the pinto into the corral and saddle the 
sorrel for the gentleman, quick.” 

The boy came forward with unusual 
promptness and without a word, led the 
spent horse away. 

Both men rolled cigarettes and smoked 
in silence for a time. The click of a 
castanet caught the ear of the stranger. 
Turning, he saw a vision of his para- 
dise; Mercedes, José’s oldest daughter, 
was leaning out of the window. She 
had dressed herself in a fiesta gown that 
had been her mother’s—crimson satin 
skirt, and bodice cut low in the neck, 
sleeveless, and set off with a bolero of 
gold braid. A rose held the black lace 
mantilla in place on her head. Casta- 
nets completed the costume. 

Mercedes was beautiful and possessed 
that charm which alone can make mere 
physical perfection transcendent. The 
young man gazed at her in surprise and 
adoration. José was looking off to the 
hills and had not heeded the castanets 
Mercedes had sounded when she thought 
the handsome gentleman who had 
arrived like a miracle was going to 
depart without seeing her. For a minute 
these two looked into each other’s eyes 
and then the boy brought the fresh horse 
for the traveler. Mercedes withdrew to 


the protection of the lace curtains. 
The two men embraced, after the custom 
of their country. 
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“Adios, my loyal countryman,” said 
the young man. 

“Adios. God guard you,” 
José. 

The white strip of sand beat again 
to hurrying hoofs. Horse and rider 
disappeared in the arroyo. Mercedes 
watched them as far as the willows, and 
then turned away, for it is not good luck 
to watch a departing guest until he is 
out of sight; else he may never come 
back. 

José prepared for war. 


replied 


* * * 


More than half a century has elapsed 
since that day when the Comandante’s 
messenger disturbed the tranquillity of 
the Lost Acre rancho. Mercedes after- 
ward married him, and their grand- 
children now hand fire to José for his 
pipe, as is the custom in the families 
descended from the Aztecs. Oftentimes 
when the heat quivers along the adobe 
walls and crinkles the tops of the hills, 
Mercedes sits dreaming of that day, long 
ago, when the eternal stillness was dis- 
turbed by galloping hoofs, of the days 
of her courtship and marriage, and she 
is satisfied that her romance began and 
ended as it did. 

There are few changes in the aspect 
of the peninsula. Palms and _ olives 
still spread shade for the siesta. The 
Mexican flag still waves over the 
Comandante’s house at Todos Santos. 
The Lost Acre rancho still bakes in the 
sun, but José no longer dozes tranquilly 
on the doorstep. With his rifle across 
his knees, he sits all day long, looking 
for the Americanos. The light of 
intelligence has gone out of his eyes 
and the strength from his shoulders. 
His family has grown accustomed to 
the silent guardsman and answer the 
stranger’s question with a smile, a shrug 
of the shoulder, a tap of the forehead: 
“OQ, José is loco.” 
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By Rosauiz M. Copy 
Drawing by William Wilke 
If I had two loaves of bread I would sell one and buy 
hyacinths to feed my soul.—Mohammed. 
Her days are filled with toil and many cares; 
It would not seem a life to make one glad, 
Yet with a cheery smile she onward fares, 
And every day some heart is left less sad. 
Word-pictures paint a scene for sightless eyes, 
A call to courage lights a lamp of hope; 
And fainting resolution, with surprise 
Awakens, strong with stubborn Fate to cope. 
So all along her weary way upspringing, 
White lilies of remembrance, tall and fair, 
With wondrous fragrance all the air are filling, 
And blessings turn to blossoms everywhere. 
Thus hyacinths she buys to feed her soul, 
And love surrounds her like an aureole. 
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The Dead Camp 


HERE was, there is, and there always 
will be, a deeply rooted interest in the 
west as it existed in the days of Bret 
Harte. The lure of gold, the tragedy of the 
life of the man who sought it, the country 
which dared him to enter its wilderness and 
the magnificent romance of the whole is, per- 
haps, next to our colonial tales and _ tradi- 
tions, the choicest bit of history we hold 
as a people. There exists no longer, save in 
a few men’s memories, anything personal 
or tangible that reaches back half a century 
to these golden days. Palatial trains swiftly 
pass, by day and night, the deserted stage 
stations and the travel-weary tourist looks 
idly at the distant mountains and turns to 
the guide book to read mechanical descrip- 
tions of this and that place, and forgets it all 
even as he reads. 

In all this land of the western country 
Nevada alone holds the links between the 
present and the past. Nevada is the cus- 
todian of countless dead camps—the weird 
ghosts of a former life. 

Pioche, Nevada, is one of these camps; 
Belmont another. Hamilton, Jefferson, Ely 
—all of them once thriving towns, teeming 
with life and action, resounding with the 
heavy sound of machinery, brilliant in the 
night with the lights within, proud of 
the power of their inexhaustible mineral 
wealth—are silent tombs of departed folk 
who peopled them and went over the long 
trail into the land beyond the Divide. 

Pioche is situated over five hundred miles 
southwest from Salt Lake. In the late 


seventies it still clung to its position in the 
world, but the inevitable happened. The 
Nemesis of the gold hunter blighted its 
activity, and it died. The same houses line 
its weed-grown streets; their blinds flap idly 
in the wind. Upon the counters of the 
musty saloons stand blackened _ bottles, 
covered with cobwebs. The cry of richer 
gold fields has called its life-blood elsewhere, 
and it is left nerveless and alone, to wither 
amid the sage brush and disintegrate with its 
memories forever locked within its silent 
halls. 

Upon the hills about this mountain camp 
of the long ago, rise smelters, chimneys, 
hoists, furnaces, iron machines all rusted and 
torn, huge piles of red and green and russet 
rock. 

At Hamilton, a camp that once held over 
fifteen thousand souls, but where one hundred 
now dwell, the recent advent of an automo 
bile, driven by a daring mountain tourist, 
caused a great sensation. Yet its day of suc- 
cess knew every luxury invented by man. 
Today it is a dream place far above the 
colored clouds. Sheep and cattle wander 
amid its streets, and a few grizzled men sit 
about the old iron stove in the postoffice and 
speculate on the value of the Klondike. 
Below this little camp lies a valley of green 
and gold. Over it float clouds so exceedingly 
rare in coloring that their like is not to be 
found in a dozen places in the world. But it 
is not the clouds that lure the gold hunter, 
and so the sky paints pictures for no man’s 
eyes in this ‘“No-Man’s” land. 

There is a new camp over there now. They 
call it Tonopah. Houses are springing up in 
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the night time. Every paper tells of its 
newer and richer finds. Anxiety to be first 
is developing into a frenzy. A newspaper man 
on a big city paper has given up a paying 
position to start a newspaper there. A rail- 
road gang has just completed an iron link 
between this new camp and the outside world. 
Pioche is reincarnated at Tonopah. It is the 
cry of the gold hunter that is calling them 
thither. They are daring the desert, sleep- 
ing like coyotes beneath the stars, shooting 
when their rights are questioned—Hamilton 
is again being brought to life in this strange, 
romantic land. Each incoming man _ is 
flushed with the wine-like dream of wealth. 
Only the rocks and the copper desert-sky 
and the summer stars can read the history 
of this camp aright. 

Below Pioche lies a littie fenced inclosure 
containing wooden slabs, from the surface of 
which the effect of weather has long since 
effaced the names. An old man living in a 
nearby cabin now and again patches up the 
fence and trims out the encroaching weeds. 
When a head-board falls he sets it back 
again. These are the graves of the man who 
was shot in the stone saloon where the cob- 
webbed bottle rests and the man who 
“jumped a claim.” The others got away. 
At night the long shadow fingers point out 
the street corners in the gloom where once 
anxious vigilance committees discussed des- 
perate measures for protecting their interests. 
There is no need of a vigilance committee 
now, for the timid desert jackrabbit wanders 
at will through the roadways and jumps 
unafraid down the flagstones of the main 
street in the moonlight. 

The gold hunter is still with us. He is 
today braving the snows of the northland, 
and in California he is working gold in a 
great machine that does the work of five 
hundred men with the turn of a single lever. 
In western Nevada the federal government 
is building a wonderful irrigating dam. 
Further east men are getting rich in grazing 
sheep. 

Engineers say that Nevada is as rich today 
as ever, that men have but uncovered the top 
layers of its hidden gold. The palatial 
tourist car speeds by the stage station and 
the tourist looks upon the mountains and 
wonders what it was all like in the long ago. 
He sees a chain of snow-capped mountains 
and a desert at their feet. Over beyond 
them lie the dead camps. They are Amer- 
ica’s gems of romance, her priceless jewels of 
yesterday’s glory in the free, daring life of 
the upbuilding days of the golden west. 
He is living in a new age. The dead 
camp is but the plaything of the writer and 
the dreamer. Out beneath the sunlit sky, 
far away from the arteries of trade, it 
dreams—ever dreams of that other day of 
the long ago when it was Bret Harte’s 
“Roaring Camp”—of that wonderful day 
that is forever gone. 

Percy F. MoNnTGoMERY. 
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El Cajon Sunset 


OME friends had told us that nowhere 
S in the whole of California was it pos- 

sible to see a more ideal autumn sunset 
than from the topmost heights of Gross 
mountain, in the El Cajon valley, near San 
Diego. After listening to their glowing 
description, we decided to avail ourselves of 
the first opportunity to witness this remark- 
able scene, for truly such it proved to be. 
The grandeur of the almost limitless pano- 
rama that lay unfolded before us as we 
reached the rocky summit of this easily 
ascended mountain was almost startling, and 
lest we might break the harmony of that 
soul-entrancing picture, not a word was 
spoken. Along the western horizon as far 
as the eye could see, lay, like an unbroken 
mirror, the broad Pacific, while from its 
shadowy surface there were reflected from 
an opalescent sky a million shades of red- 
dish-tinted gold. Even as we gazed, the sun 
seemed to be sinking deeper and deeper into 
the restful bosom of the ocean, as though 
dragged downward by some invisible force, 
and in sinking blazed a lustrous pathway to 
depths our eyes could not follow. 

At closer range lay the city and bay of 
San Diego, Point Loma and Coronado. To 
the southward the islands off the Mexican 
coast seemed to sparkle like newly cut 
kunzite gems fresh from an alcoholic bath. 
As we turned toward the east and looked 
upon the beautiful valley that nestled so 
peacefully at our feet we could not help but 
give expression to the emotions that surged 
within us. The long vistas of green foliage, 
the orange and olive groves, intermingled 
with the palm, the pine and stately euca- 
lyptus, and the sweet perfume of the wild 
flowers that was wafted to us by the softly 
soughing winds awakened all the poetry in 
our natures and the scene lacked nothing but 
the sweet strains of music to make it the 
most ravishing we had ever looked upon. 

Along the eastren horizon innumerable 
mountain peaks were sharply outlined 
against a purple-tinted sky. The jagged 
rocks of surly El Cajon looked somber and 
threatening, but her rugged grandeur 
formed a pleasing contrast to the softer 
beauty of the twin peaks of the Cuyamacas, 
from whose breasts we draw the precious 
water that makes life possible in this region. 
Toward the northeast the Palomar group, 
San Jacinto and the San Bernardino range 
were plainly visible, crowned as they were 
by the vast sea of color with which nature 
had limned this sublime spectacle. Slowly 
the shadows began to deepen, while here and 
there a peeping star, the distant coyote’s cry, 
the wailing song of the mourning dove and 
the restless whirring of the quail warned us 
of the rapid approach of night, and regret- 
fully we started to descend the mountain. 


WILLIAM B. Gross. 
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Adrift 


A TRUE STORY OF THE NORTHLAND 


HERE the trails diverge before one 
W comes to Bluff City, Bill, the mail 

carrier, halted his dogs. One path 
led over the portage, an all-land route that 
meant forcing the shivering dance-hall girl in 
the light sleigh to walk over the hill. The 
other trail led round the promontory where 
the waters of Bering sea stretched frozen and 
silent. It was three o’clock on a December 
night, dark save for the phosphorescent light 
of the snow. 

“Guess the ice is set,” said Bill to Cap 
Watson, who was traveling with the Council- 
Nome mail. ; 

“Don’t make the portage. The ice set a 
week ago,” wailed a querulous voice from the 
furs in the sleigh. 

“Tt don’t always stay set,” growled Bill, 
but he pushed over the smooth trail. 

Off shore the gale seemed to shake the 
massive ice under their feet. The lights of 
Bluff came in sight round the promontory 
and simultaneously the leader swerved aside 
with a yelp. Ahead of the dogs loomed a 
black fissure in the ice. 

“That means the portage,” and Bill turned 
his team. A few more yards, and again a 
fissure barred their progress. 

“Get help from Bluff” shouted Bill to 
Watson, above the increasing gale. The 
ethics of the trail compelled Bill to stay with 
his mail and passenger. 

With a run and a bound Watson cleared 
the rapidly widening cleft. He tore toward 
the settlement and burst into the first place 
with a light. It was a saloon. 

“The mail-carrier’s adrift on an ice-cake! 
Have you a boat?’ 

There were two men in the bar. They did 
not wait to bandy words, but snatching up a 
lantern ran with Watson to the beach, where 
a light skiff was hurriedly hauled from a 
caché. The boat would hold only two, Watson 
and the saloon-keeper pushed out, waving a 
lantern. 

The storm was breaking up the shore ice, 
waves were beginning to lash the beach, 
grinding end churning jagged masses of 
frozen sea. By a miracle the skiff lived 
through the seething cauldron. 

“Ahoy!” shouted Bill, “Ahoy!” 

With cat-like agility the two men clam- 
bered on the island of ice. They lost their 
lantern and before they could haul up their 
boat it was crushed like an egg-shell by the 
impact of two ice-cakes. 

Watching on the beach the men and women 
realized their helplessness. 

“Do something!” wailed the saloon-keeper’s 
distracted wife. 

They built huge bonfires, and as day suc 
ceeded day, a steadily extending line of bea- 
cons burned along the coast through each 
nineteen hours of darkness. 
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On the ice-cake Bill rendered first aid by 
helping the drenched men to keep moving. 
3ut the dance-hall girl saved them from 
frostbite. She forced them to huddle in her 
furs, and the dogs were instructed to lie 
over them for warmth. The girl had a suit 
case filled with costly lingerie. Querulous no 
longer, she tore her cherished finery to strips 
to replace their sodden footwear. 

“Any whisky in the crowd?” she asked. 

“Half a flask,” admitted Bill, “but we'll 
keep it for the lady.” 

“She’s on the water wagon. Give it here,” 
and she held the flask successively to the 
men’s chattering teeth. Then, clinging to 
Bill’s arm, she walked backward and_ for 
ward, backward and forward, through the 
long black hours. To halt meant a deadly 
drowsiness, followed by the coma that pre 
cedes death by freezing. 

Reluctant dawn came about 9:30. Their 
island proved to be some half mile in cir 
cumference. It was drifting easily, among 
others, the storm having quieted down. The 
party walked round the floating prison. No 
land was in sight. They found a few pieces 
of driftwood and cooked a few frozen fish, 
carried for dog feed. The men would have 
given the girl a double portion, but she 
turned from it. “I can’t go rancid fish,” 
and she added gaily: “I’m not hungry now, 
and we'll dine in style at the roadhouse 
tonight.” 

Sut they did not dine at the roadhouse 
that night, nor the next, nor the next, and at 
last the girl, cheerful and uncomplaining 
still, was glad of antique fish. Each day it 
grew harder to drag themselves continually 
round the ice-cake, but they never relaxed 
their lookout for land. 

On the morning of the fifth day the sullen 
mists lifted, and they saw white mountains 
silhouetted against a leaden sky. Between 
them and the tundra stretched a mile of ice- 
jam, against which their island had tempo 
rarily lodged. Bill carefully inspected the 
harness, handed the girl a bit of fish and gave 
the remainder to the dogs. “Feed them this 
too, they need strength,” said she. Every 
scrap of superfluous weight was cast aside, 
for one ounce might tip the balance in favor 
of life or death. The girl, without her wraps, 
was put in the sleigh. 

“Mush on!” cried Bill to his leader, and 
headed by the dogs a daring dash for liberty 
was made across the treacherous ice. 

“Hi! ice there pelue (no good)—here 
good!” 

It was an Eskimo, fearlessly risking his 
life to come from shore to their assistance. 
Headed by this skilful guide they tore over 
the ice, now to right, to dodge gaps, now to 
left to avoid quaking places. 

“Every one heap look—me find!” laughed 
the Eskimo as they pulled up on shore, 
breathless but saved. They had landed a few 
miles from Bluff, where their arrival evoked 
a grand popular demonstration. 
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“She’s been a heroine,” said Bill. But 
the strain was over, the self-renunciation 
gone, and with puckered brow the dance-hall 
girl grumbled, “If you’d had any sand your- 
self, Bill, you’d have packed my furs ashore.” 

MARIE CoE. 


The Mormon Station 


{The following sketch is one of a series of 
studies from life in the early days in the West 
Utah, Nevada, California, and Oregon—by one 
who turns the pages of his memory for his 
interesting bits of history.] 


HEN we first reached the Mormon 
W station there were no vacant build- 
ings, but fortunately, Indian Agent 
Dodge was there distributing to the Washoe 
Indians the gifts the Great Father at Wash- 
ington had provided for them, and he kindly 
shared his quarters with us. The building 
was of rough boards, about sixteen by twenty- 
four feet in size, the front room being used 
for an office. 
The weather was inclement, a wet, sloppy 
snow falling at intervals for a couple of 
weeks, and in consequence the little office was 








filled with Indians 
=, 
£4 who crowded around 
f [Ade the stove, preferring 
hy) the genial warmth of 
ees the government wood- 
Ns pile and the welcome 
y | * shelter of the shake 
roof, to the cold and 
: discomfort of the 
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THE COURT STANDS 


primitive wickiup and 
the wearisome effort 
of driving the squaws 


ai out to gather sage- 
brush to keep the 


fire of love burning in their negligee man- 
sions. 

Arrangements had been made for holding 
court in the loft of a stable, and the prelimi- 
nary work, owing to the crowded condition of 
the room, was almost impossible. 

It was not conducive to judicial meditation, 
and the Judge did not consider it was any 
part of what was coming to him in salary, or 
that it pertained to the duties of his office. 
Owing to an accident in his youth, my father 
had lost his left eye, and to maintain the 
usual high standard of family beauty, wore a 
glass one. When the crowd was thickest he 
spoke to the chief, Captain Jim, and when the 
latter turned his way he reached up and 
plucked out the glass eye, poised it on the 
end of his forefinger and wiped it with a silk 
handkerchief, all the time keeping up a con- 
versation with the startled Indian chieftain. 
As Jim saw the eye extracted his own dusky 
orbs assumed the appearance of a couple of 
pickled onions, and as the glass disk bobbled 
around on the end of the Judge’s finger his 
breath came hard and fast, but when with a 
deft movement it was restored to its place, 
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while the Judge gave him a fatherly and 
benevolent smile, it was too much for the 
warrior’s nerve, and with a whoop he broke 
for the door, his tribesmen crowding after 
him, nor did one of them ever again enter 
that office. Indeed, for a long time no Indian 
would meet the Judge on the street, but 
would dodge across when they saw him com- 
ing, at the same time making a motion as 
though taking out an eye. They considered 
him “heap bad medicine.” 

The first term of court was held soon after 
this, one criminal case, cattle stealing, being 
tried, and the defendant, whose case was 
handled by C. H. Bryan, formerly of the Cali- 
fornia Supreme bench, was acquitted. 

The first few numbers of the Territorial 
Enterprise, Nevada’s truly great newspaper, 
were published here, but during the winter 
the paper was moved to Virginia City. 

Winter soon set in, and was the most 
severe ever known. The snow lay deep and 
long, the small supply of hay brought fabu- 
lous prices, and in consequence the cattle 
were left to starve, which most of them did. 
By Christmas beef was blue and sticky, anda 
month later there wasn’t tallow enough in a 
whole carcass to grease a gimlet. We boarded 
at the principal caravansary presided over by 
a lady generally known as Mother Peahen, 
from a feather she sported in her cap. Nature 
was in an economical mood when she drew her 
plans and specifications, and the appropri- 
ation apparently gave out before she was 
launched, as she seemed to be principally ribs 
and knees, though undoubtedly she could have 
obtained a bonus for exceeding her speed 
requirements. She set as good a table, how- 
ever, as circumstances would permit, though 
the limit long before spring was bread, beans, 
and molasses, the good old black-strap 
variety. That’s where I achieved my Boston 
accent and sweet disposition, for I tackled 
that molasses until I was the sweetest young 
thing outside of California, sweet to sticki- 
ness. 

All winter a steady stream of humanity of 
assorted varieties poured over the mountains 
from Placerville, rough-handed and mighty 
genii of the mines rushing to where Aladdin 
so vigorously rubbed his lamp. Toward 
spring the first pack-train came over the par- 
tially finished Kingsbury grade. It carried a 
saloon outfit with all the absolute necessaries 
of frontier life, but, alas! there was nothing 
there for “Johnny.” Being a healthy boy with 
an appetite like a rock crusher, and having 
just completed a five months’ course of bread, 
beans, and molasses, it was a great disap- 
pointment. It was but a short time, however, 
until the road was open, and fruit and vege- 
tables, California’s best (and surely none 
were ever better), were abundant, and one 
small boy for a few weeks had all the delight- 
ful sensations supposed to belong exclusively 
to a Colorado ballot-box. 


J. H. CRADLEBAUGH. 
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Not Eligible 


R. BLANK was an ardent advocate of 
M woman suffrage. His wife having all 

the rights for which she had any use, 
was not. But she loved her husband to the 
point of making any sacrifice for him, and 
when he said: “It would please me very 
much, my dear, if you could make it con- 
venient to attend the meetings of the 
Woman’s Suffrage Convention, which is to be 
held here next week,” she consented and 
when next week came she went. 

Now Mr. Blank was known in the gates of 
woman suffragedom, and instantly his wife 
entered, a fellow-townswoman began whisper 
ing earnestly to one of the imported digni 
taries, who, in her turn, crossed the room to 
speak with a group already conferring in 
eager undertones among themselves. Mean- 
time Mrs. Blank, serenely unconscious of the 
notice she had attracted, seated herself, as a 
looker-on in Venice, to enjoy the double luxury 
of an approving conscience, and an amusing 
experience. Imagine, then, her dismay when, 
the meeting having opened, and the time for 
the election of officers having arrived, she 
heard her own name proposed for president. 

“Oh, please tell them it will be impos- 
sible!” she whispered to her next neighbor, 
who performed the friendly office, and another 
name was substituted, while the lady who had 
noticed her entrance came down the aisle 
toward her. 

“Dear Mrs. Blank,” she said “this is the 
first time that any local organization has been 
attempted here, and your name will be worth 
a great deal to our cause, and we have 
arranged, if you should not feel able to take 
the presidency, to put you in for vice-presi- 
dent. The duties are nominal, and I] am sure 
you will not refuse.” She smiled an hypnotic 
sinile and was gone before Mrs. Blank had 


passed from beneath its influence; and the 
nomination for vice-president followed. Again 
Mrs. Blank turned to her kind neighbor. 

“Tell them I can’t, I really cant,” she 
whispered, and again her refusal was 
announced, but the powers were not satisfied. 
This second refusal brought the temporary 
presiding officer to her feet with a protest, a 
fresi) urging of the value of Mrs. Blank’s 
name. 

Thus publicly drawn into notice, Mrs. 
Blank found her sense of humor getting the 
better of her timidity, and she rose, with a 
smile in which fear and fun contended, and in 
a trembling voice made her maiden speech. 

‘I thank you all very much,” she said, 
“but I am sure you will agree that I am 
ineligible for any office in this convention 
when I tell you that the only reason that | 
am here is because my husband made me 


come!” 


Among the Umatillas 


It means “much sand.” and is pronounced 
“Vew-ma-til-la,” with the accent on the third 
syllable. Then it is musical. The sand is 
plentiful only along the lower river where 
it joins the Columbia, and it is of a kind 
that with water will produce anything. 

One of the garden spots of Oregon is the 
Umatilla reservation, where golden grain is 
raised in thousand-acre patches and shipped 
by the train-load to Portland. For years 
complaints went up that the Umatillas had 
the best lands in the country. Well, why 
shouldn’t they? They were here first. <A 
puff of the Great Spirit’s all-wise breath 
wafted their forefathers to this favored spot, 
and they held the fort and fought for it, 
and drove off the Snakes and other hostile 
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LITTLE STORIES 
tribes who were inclined to test the doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest and charge 
across the beautiful Blue mountains from 
the cricket-cropped slopes of the mythical 
Malheur. 

For ages this rich region has been the 
home of the Umatillas, and they rode their 
prancing ponies and set up their lodges along 
the winding waters of the Walla Walla, 
the Wild Horse, the Tum-a-lum and the 
Tu-ta-willow, and from the shining sands of 
the Columbia to the rough breaks of the 
John Day the whole country was theirs. 
Their princes and papooses hunted the huckle- 
berry and choke-cherry, their young men 
trailed the big game, and their women dried 
the camass bulb and peeled the buckskin from 
the moose, the elk and the deer. 

Horse-riding Indians they have always 
been, towering away above the squatty fish- 
Indians of the coast, whom Cut-Mouth John 
called the skunk-cabbages of the race. Mon- 
archs of the mountains are the Umatillas, 
but it is a sad fact that the white man’s 
firewater has reduced many of them to the 
ranks. 

These Indians used to say that the earth 
was their mother and it was wrong to scratch 
her breast with plows. But now that they 
have taken their lands in severalty they let 
white men do the scratching at a rental of 
$1.50 to $5 an acre for each crop. 

From sales of the surplus lands of these 
Indians the national treasury holds a couple 
of hundred thousand dollars, on which five 
per cent is being credited to the Umatillas. 
But if Paul Showaway, the hereditary chief of 
the Cayuse branch of the tribe, and the boss 
horse-racer of the reservation, could draw it 
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out and distribute it among the thousand 
Indians who own it, it would soon rub off 
its rust. 

Outside of taking contracts to destroy so 
much firewater, forgetting that a new keg 
is distilled every second, and going to sleep 
on the railroad track, most of these Indians 
lead a “knee-deep-in-June” sort of life. Many 
of them have new houses on their ranches, 
but prefer to camp in their tepees near by. 
They decline to take up the white man’s 
unabridged and pack it around in their vest 
pockets, and they do not get bald dodging 
paving assessments or waiting long waits 
in barber shops; no banana-peel have they 
to slip up or down on, and no plank side- 
walks for the sun to draw the spikes out of. 

Picturesque people are the Umatillas in 
their radiant rainbow raiment of gorgeous 
robes made from the best wool, but those 
of them who have taken to wearing boiled 
shirts and white men’s clothes show slouchi- 
ness not taught in nature’s school. 

The Umatillas are opposed to work that 
makes them tired, but Captain Pumpkin is 
willing to work as chief of police at $15 
a month, and Young Chief will willingly 
work his jaw, and Cash-Cash will work as 
judge of the court, and so will Jim Yuke- 
shike, whatever that means, and Long Hair, 
which meaning is plain enough. But their 
meaning was not plain to Jack Hoitsuit when 
they sentenced him to have his braided hair 
eut off for getting drunk, and he sued their 
court for $25 damages and recovered it. 

Some white hair-cutters ought to get the 
same medicine, besides ten days at Yuma. 


J. W REDINGTON. 
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The Course of Empire 


Railway Hospital on Wheels 


An improvement in railway service, which 
should benefit the public more than any 
innovation of recent years, is the modern 
well-equipped hospital-car, one of which has 
just gone into service on the Pacific system 
of the Southern Pacific company. This car, 
officially designated as car 119, has been con- 
structed at the Sacramento shops under the 
direction of Dr. Frank K. Ainsworth, man- 
ager and chief surgeon of the company’s 
hospital department. Its cost, complete, was 
$18,000. There have been  hospital-cars 
before, but never one like this. It is a com- 
bination of the luxury of the best of private 
cars and the ready-for-service and give-every- 
comfort equipment of the modern hospital. 

The object of this addition to the hospital 
service is to give not only quick and efficient 
aid to the injured, but to transport sufferers 
with the greatest possible comfort, attended 
by nurses, surgeons, and all necessary 
appliances, to the nearest hospital. In event 
of a serious railway accident, this car, 
attached to a special engine, and _ possibly, 
attended by a baggage car, may be hurried 
to the scene, carrying surgeons, nurses, and 
all the usual emergency appliances for the 
injured. The plan of the car is such that 
patients may be lifted into stretchers 
through double’ doors, placed upon the 
operating table, and thence, readily and com- 
fortably, put into berths with the greatest 
ease. 

The car is about seventy-six feet over all, 
and runs upon two six-wheel trucks, weighing 
41,000 pounds, and with special springs 
adjusted to the weight of the car. The 
weight of the entire car is 122,550 pounds. 
Aside from its hospital equipment, a feature 
of the car is the berth-raising mechanism, a 
device patented and owned by the American 
Palace Car company, of New York, of which 
George A. Denham is the president. This 
mechanism permits the berths to be auto- 
matically lowered, when not in use, to dust- 


proof spaces under the floor. In the space 
vacated by them are placed easy chairs, and 
tables for dining, reading, and writing. By 
this arrangement of a clear floor space, part 
of the car can be used as a drawing-room, 
while the rest is occupied as a sleeper, thus 
relieving it of the “stuffy” condition so objec- 
tionable in many coaches and insuring perfect 
ventilation. 

The operating or dressing room, provided 
with double swing doors on either side of the 
car, is so arranged that injured passengers 
or employes may be brought to the operating 
table or to the beds without having to be 
lifted from the stretchers, and each bed is 
so arranged and equipped that the stretcher 
can be moved into the space usually occupied 
by the regular mattress and allowed to 
remain there, thus avoiding the suffering 
that might result from the transfer of the 
patient from one to the other. This room is 
separated from the rest of the car by sliding 
doors, giving absolute privacy when opera- 
tions are being performed or injuries dressed ; 
after which it may be thrown open and 
become a part of the regular ward, or prin- 
cipal division. 

Besides the features noted, there is a pri- 
vate room with stationary bed, toilet, shower 
bath, lavatory and lockers for the use of the 
surgeons in charge; an observation room 
with extension sofa that can be transformed 
into upper and lower berths at night, and 
two revolving stationary chairs; kitchen 
quarters for nurses and servants, and every 
needed convenience for surgical apparatus, 
medicines and supplies. There is a storage 
room for stretchers, a modern heater, a 
refrigerator, numerous lockers and ward 
robes, and “all of the comforts of home,” 
arranged in the most compact and effective 
manner. The car is wired for train dynamo 
electric lighting, as well as for axle genera 
tion, and is also provided with Pintsch gas. 
The rooms are all supplied with hot and cold 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE NEW RAILWAY HOSPITAL CAR 
The upper picture shows the main living-room, easily transformed into an operating-room ; 
note the double doors on both sides, and the free floor space. The lower picture shows a berth, 
when lifted into place from the chamber below the floor; other berths may appear from beneath 
the floor where the chairs stand. 
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water, the water supply coming from over- 
head tanks. 

The putting of this car into active service 
is only one event of the general plan of 
efficient equipment being carried out by the 
present management, under Dr. Ainsworth’s 
direction. It is proposed to have cars simi- 
lar to this, but not quite so elaborate in 
design—without the observation room and 
some of the other features that go more for 
comfort than for active service—stationed at 
various points upon the railway system, 
ready for call anywhere at a moment’s notice. 
This plan is of special importance to western 
railways, where proper hospitals are located 
in cities long distances apart. In cases of 
severe accident, untold suffering and much 
loss of life are often caused by failure to 
secure proper surgical aid and hospital treat- 
ment with desired promptness. Besides these 
cars, part of the present plan of service is 
the establishment of convenient well-planned 
emergency hospitals, such as are at present 
established at West Oakland, Bakersfield, 
Truckee, Dunsmuir, Sparks (Nevada) and 
Indio. An idea of the value of these emer- 
gency stations is conveyed by the record of 
the West Oakland hospital for September, 
269 cases receiving treatment there, the 
patients being chiefly employes and attend- 
ants at the Oakland yards of the company. 

Cc. 8 


The Los Nidos Sanatorium 


Novel and attractive is the Los Nidos sana- 
torium recently established by Miss Mary 
Scott, near Nordhoff, California, on the slop- 
ing hills of the Ojai valley. Miss Scott is the 
daughter of the late Dr. John Scott of San 
Francisco. She has built there a picturesque 
main building of adobe with the surround- 
ings of an early day hacienda. About the 
house are various cottages of wood and can- 
vas, and the out-of-door system of curing 
every ailment will be followed here. The 
maximum winter temperature at Nordhoff is 
between sixty and eighty degrees, and only 
once has the mercury been known to drop 
below the freezing point. Los Nidos is on a 
beautiful tract covered with live-oaks and 
has many attractions that should draw to it 
those seeking a spot where they may live in 
comfort out-of-doors at any time of the year. 


The Passing of a Principality 


Old Californians view with disfavor the 
subdivision of the Spanish grants. They 
hark back to the time when the plowman 
turned but one furrow in a day’s work 
and one could ride cross-country from Del 
Norte to San Diego. But the agriculturist 
sees more beauty in the small, well cultivated 
farms which have taken the place of the 
immense ranchos of early days. One by one 
the enormous estates which the King of Spain 
gave to his favorites have been cut up and 
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sold in small holdings. The Catherine Dunne 
ranch in the Santa Clara valley is the last 
one to fall under the surgeon’s knife. This 
is one of the richest and most beautiful spots 
in California, made up of valley and foothill 
land. The J. P. Massie company of San Fran- 
cisco have the work in hand of subdividing 
and placing it on the market, and they 
will sell in small tracts of five, ten and 
twenty acres each. 


Loeb and Life 


Professor Jacques Loeb, distinguished mem- 
ber of the University of California’s faculty, 
and scientist of international repute, has 
been attracting the attention of men of 
science the world over. The problem of 
Life and Death, because of Loeb’s notable 
and advanced researches into a solution of 
the question, may be bound up within the 
four walls of the laboratory of physiology. 

In a recent address Dr. Loeb said: 


In going over in detail all the features of life 
phenomena we find that many of them can 
either be imitated in inorganic nature in all 
their details, or can be controlled unequivocally 
by physical or chemical means. In fact this is 
the case to so great an extent that it almost 
causes surprise that the experimental transfor- 
mation of dead matter into living has not yet 
been accomplished. But we must consider the 
fact that the peculiar complex of physical con- 
ditions which we call the structure of living 
organisms is absolutely essential for life phe- 
nomena. If an organ, a brain for example, be 
ground to a pulp its function ceases. When the 
kidney is ground to a pulp it loses the power of 
transforming benzoic acid and glycocoll into 
hippuric acid, provided all the cells are 
destroyed. From this the conclusion was drawn 
that possibly all the synthetical processes of an 
organism depend upon the normal structure of 
the tissues. This certainly goes too far for we 
now know that soluble enzymes which can be 
extracted from the tissues, for example lipase, 
not only accelerate hydrolytic but also syn- 
thetical processes. But it can certainly not be 
denied that the physiochemical peculiarities 
which we call the structure of the living tissue 
form an essential part in the complex condi- 
tions which determine life phenomena. In regard 
to the question of abiogenesis the biologist 
is therefore placed before two_ possibilities. 
Biologists will either succeed through a series 
of discoveries in transforming dead matter into 
living matter, or they will finally discover that 
there is as definite a discontinuity between dead 
matter and living matter as there is between 
two chemical elements. 





San Francisco’s Quest for Water 


City Engineer Thomas P. Woodward, of 
San Francisco, accompanied by his assistant, 
John R. Price, and Consulting Engineer 
Marsden Manson have spent a large part of 
the summer in the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains looking over watersheds, testing and 
measuring streams from which it is pro- 
posed that San Francisco shall take a supply 
of water, through works to be constructed 
and owned by the municipality. These water- 
sheds comprise an area of four hundred and 
four square miles, stretching from a 
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FROM THIS SNOW LAKE IN DESOLATION VALLEY OF THE HIGH SIERRA, ENGINEERS PROPOSD TO SECURE 
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point about eight miles southerly 
from Placerville to the extreme 
reaches of the high Sierra—a dis- 
tance of upwards of forty miles, 
over much of which area the 
engineers proceeded on foot. 

The trip was taken at the 
instance of the Public Utilities 
committee of the board of Super- 
visors, who are exceedingly 
anxious to find a suitable water 
supply in the Sierra which San 
Francisco can obtain immediately. 
The urgency of the condition is 
manifest when it is understood 
that San Francisco is consuming 
nearly the total output of the 
Spring Valley Water company— 
thirty-five million gallons per day 
—and is increasing its consump- 
tion at the rate of about two 
million gallons daily each year. 

For upward of five years the 
city sought to procure water from 
the Tuolumne river; but as these 
sources were within the Yosemite 
National Park reserve, and as the 
irrigators of the San Joaquin 
valley vigorously protested 
against permission for the taking 
of such water and the use of dam 
sites upon the streams _ being 
granted by the authorities at 
Washington and by congress, the 
application has been repeatedly 
disallowed, so that the futility of 
continuing such efforts has been 
recognized. 

The watersheds so _ carefully 
examined by the city engineering 
party were those of the American- 
Cosumnes rivers, the system com- 
prising about fifty lakes lying 
close to Lake Tahoe in the higher 
elevations of the Sierra; also the 
bare mountains and_ forested 
cations of the south fork of the 
American river and the north 
fork of the Cosumnes river. 
These watersheds are proposed to 
be united through a feat of engi- 
neering, whereby the waters of the 
American will be inducted by a 
tunnel, to be driven through an 
intervening range of mountains, to 
mingle with the Cosumnes waters 
in vast reservoirs located above 
enormous gorges cleft by nature 
through the solid granite. The 
supply so secured would be ample, 
it is claimed, to provide the city 
for the next two centuries. It 
is estimated that the cost of 
seventy-five million gallons daily, 
from this source, distributed to 
the consumers through new works, 
would be $38,483,700. 


JoHN E. BENNETT, 
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Plays 


Whispers float this way from 
Berlin of a wonderful voice that 
promises to 

Gadski Favors thrill the world 


a Young with its volume 
Californian and sweetness; 


and this new 
star, whose powers are to place 
fresh laurels on California’s 
brow, is little Mabel Riegelman, 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Meyer Riegelman, of Oakland, 
and the protégé of Madame 
Gadski, the famous diva. Miss 
Riegelman, who is not yet 
eighteen, accompanied the opera 
singer to Europe this last sum- 
mer. After remaining for several] 
weeks a guest in Madame 
Gadski’s luxurious home in Ber- 
lin, that lady made arrange- 
ments to have her own former 
teacher, Madame Schroeder, take 
the young Californian in charge. 
Accordingly, Miss Mabel is 
installed in the same rooms in 
Stettin, Germany, that Gadski 
occupied during the days of her 
preparation for the stage. She 
uses the same piano for her 
exercises and has the same 
routine of work that served to 
develop the voice that charmed 
all San Francisco during a 
recent opera season. The Ger- 
mans find the girl from the 
Pacifie too fragile looking for 
their standard, and _ so_ insist 
that she shall stop work two 
or three times a day and par- 
take of a glass of milk or 
a cup of hot chocolate, each 

















Bushnell, photo 


MABEL RIEGELMAN, WHOSE BEAUTIFUL VOICE IS BEING TRAINED 
FOR THE OPERATIC STAGE UNDER THE SUPERVISION 
OF MADAME GADSKI 
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ALPHONZ ETHIER, WHO IS PLAYING THE PART OF 
BEN HUR IN KLAW AND ERLANGER’S BIG 
PRODUCTION OF GENERAL LEW WALLACHE’S 
FAMOUS NOVEL 


served with generous slices of sweet biscuit. 
Madame Gadski, who is exceedingly fond of 
the girl who accompanied her from America, 
takes her to her home in Berlin every fev 
weeks, and there has her rest from her exact 
ing work while giving her an opportunity to 
hear and meet great artists and to become 
acquainted with persons of note. The diva 
is of a thrifty disposition and is instilling in 
her protégé habits of the greatest econom) 
and industry. When at home Madame Gadsk 
spends her mornings in her big dressing-room 
engaged in the womanly occupations of th 
ordinary hausfrau. There she darns her ow: 
silk stockings, mends her laces, “restores’ 
her gowns by substituting fresh trimming: 
for those that are soiled, and she is not toc 
unskilled to make simple costumes. In al 
of these ways she is training the young Cali 
fornian, who, to do her justice, is a ready 
pupil, admiring everything that her friend 
sees fit to do. They chat over the operas 
that are being studied or have a companion 
read to them while they diligently ply thei1 
needles. 

It was about four years ago that the 
attention of Mrs. Oscar Luning, of Oakland 
was drawn to Mabel Riegelman’s voice, which 
was even then of wonderful timbre. She inter- 
ested herself in the child and had her placed 
under Professor Louis Crepaux, oi San Fran- 
cisco, who was delighted with his little pupil. 
Singing was always the one thing that 
seemed worth while to the girl and no task 
was too difficult that took her nearer to the 
longed-for goal. After a number of disap- 
pointments, she was at last fortunate enough 
to be invited to sing before Gadski. The 
diva said to Mrs. Riegelman: 

“Send her abroad at once; her voice is 
worth a kingdom to you.” A day or two 
later, one of Gadski’s impulsive notes reached 
the home in Oakland. It announced the sing- 
er’s desire to take Mabel to Germany and 
there superintend her training, after which 
she would introduce her to the public. Such 
an invitation was not to be declined and 
when Gadski and her husband sailed for 
Europe in July they were accompanied by 
a girl who knew not whether she trod on 
earth or air, so delighted was she. The 
proudest moment of her life so far was when 
her name appeared twice on the same pro- 
gramme with that of Gadski in the concert 
given on board the Kron Prinz Wilhelm, 
while crossing the Atlantic, and when she 
was complimented by the captain and the 
passengers, who insisted upon having her 
picture’ taken as a souvenir of “a coming 
prima donna,” her cup brimmed over. In 
letters to her parents she speaks in terms of 
the utmost affection of her benefactress, fre- 
quently referring to her as “that angel.” She 
recited her impressions while at an opera 
where Madame Gadski sang the leading role. 
“TI had the most heavenly evening,” she says, 
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MAUDE LILLIAN BERRI 


“I never heard such tones and I did enjoy 
myself as I sat and let the tears drip all 
over my face.” She proceeds to tell how 
Gadski called her to her side after the per- 
formance and, patting her cheek, kissed her 
fondly, chiding her for her display of 
emotion. “Keep the tenderness in thy heart, 
little one,” said she, “but do not waste it in 
water upon thy cheeks.” 
KATHLEEN ROBERTSON HAMLIN. 


Maude Lillian Berri is another western 
girl whose success as an opera singer helps 
to prove the claim that Cali- 
fornia climate is conducive 
to health, which makes for 
success upon the stage. She 
was born at Fresno, California, in the raisin 
belt, and after a year’s study in Boston, she 


A Successful 
Californian 


Sarony, photo 


started out as a prima donna. But although 
she leaped over the usual successive stages of 
an opera singer: chorus, small part, leads, 
she has experienced enough hardship and 
despair to develop her character as well as 
her art. It is easy enough now for her to 
sit back comfortably and talk of the past, 
announcing laconically, this venture was a 
frost, that one was a success. Her first ven- 
ture lasted five nights. It was a failure. 
Then she went to New York and played 
Sibyl in “Faust.” But most of her training 
she got with the Castle Square opera com- 
pany. There she played a series of seventy 
operas in the circuit of New York, St. Louis 
and Chicago. Later there was a company 
incorporated in St. Louis under the Berri 
name. Miss Berri’s one visit to the Pacific 
coast since she left was some years ago, 
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when she appeared at the Columbia theater, 
San Francisco, in “The Princess Chic.” She 
is at present appearing in a successful road 
tour of “Humpty Dumpty,” a play dear to 


the children’s hearts. . 
ISABEL FRASER. 


On the banks of the Lehigh, in eastern 
Pennsylvania, lies the romantic old Moravian 


town of Bethlehem. The 
To Teach quality of the cannon and 
Californians armor-plate produced in its 
Music great iron works, no less than 


- the excellence of its  far- 
famed educational institutions, have long ago 
given to the town an importance quite out 
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of proportion to its size. Of recent years, a 
series of “Bach Festivals” held there attracted 
the attention of the entire American musical 
world, and even drew hearers from beyond 
the seas. The man to whom this achieve- 
ment was due is Dr. J. Fred Wolle. 
Descended from a family with a musical 
record, bred in a Moravian community, where 
music has always been cherished, a student 
under Samuel P. Warren, of New York, and 
Rheinberger at Munich, he combines with 
natural equipment and careful training, 
qualities of genius and leadership that have 
rapidly carried him to the first rank among 
American musicians. Professor Wolle’s 
favorite instrument is the organ. In view 
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of his remarkable mastery of this instrument, 
it is not surprising that he should be the 
foremost American interpreter of the greatest 
of all organ masters—Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Soon after Professor Wolle became 
organist of the Central Moravian church and 
of the Packer Memorial church of Lehigh 
university, he began to show his conspicuous 
ability as a director and chorus leader. 
About eighteen years ago he began to work 
up interest in the study of Bach with the 
choral forces then under his direction. The 
result was the first American production of 
the St. John Passion, in 1888. The enthusi- 
asm generated by this success soon came to 
fruitage in the further production of the St. 
Matthew Passion and the Christmas Oratorio 
at short intervals. ‘The greatest of Bach’s 
works, the Mass in B Minor, alone remained. 
Even Professor Wolle’s veteran choristers 
were reluctant to attack it on account of its 
great technical difficulty. But, in 1898, he 
organized the now famous “Bach Choir” with 
the avowed intention of studying this work. 
The spring of 1900 saw the complete and suc- 
cessful production of the mass, the first time 
that this ponderous work was produced in 
its entirety, in America. The fame of this 
achievement went abroad, and the great three 
and even seven-day Bach festivals that now 
followed at regular intervals won unstinted 
praise from musical critics and set a new 
standard of excellence for American choral 
societies. 

It augurs well for the cause of music on 
the Pacific coast that President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, with his usual success in obtaining 
the best talent, has secured Professor Wolle 
to take charge of the newly created depart- 
ment of music at the University of California. 
His leadership seems a sufficient guarantee 
for the success of the new enterprise. It is 
not possible at this time to announce in 
detail the courses that are to be offered. 
However, the intention is ultimately to estab- 
lish a conservatory of music as complete as 
any in the country. If, as Californians 
fondly believe, climatic conditions in this 
state favor the production of voices of 
unusual excellence, nothing is better calcu- 
lated to demonstrate the fact than the 
instruction and training which is now being 
brought within the reach and means of every 
capable student that comes to the university. 

WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE. 


In the cast of the Klaw and Erlanger pro- 
duction of “Ben Hur,” which begins an exten- 
sive tour of the west at the Grand opera 
house, in San Francisco, Monday evening, 
October 30th, Alphonz Ethier is playing the 
title réle with so much distinction that the 
critics who hailed him as great last season 
are boasting of their judgment. Mr. Ethier 
is the son of an army officer, and at the age 
of fourteen he was called upon to decide 
between the stage and West Point. His suc- 
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cess has proven that his decision was wise. 
His great opportunity came to him when 
Joseph Haworth, who was starring in a 
play called “Coronation,” was taken sick, 
and Ethier was given the part. His success 
was immediate. Klaw and Erlanger heard 
of him, and shortly afterward engaged him 
to play the part of Messala in “Ben Hur,” 
So creditably did he portray the cynical 
Roman that last season he was assigned to 
the title réle. 


The League of the Cross Cadet band will 
give the first of a series of concerts at Native 
Sons’ hall, in San Francisco, on November 
16th. The programme will consist of popu- 
lar and classical music, and will not fail 
to please those who are moved by concord of 
sweet sounds. This band is a full military 
band, containing a full and complete instru- 
mentation. Such musical training and 
efficiency did the band display during the 
recent’ visit to Los Angeles, as the official 
band of the local Knights of Columbus, that 
many letters have been received, even at this 
early day, asking that they be again desig- 
nated as the official band for the Knights of 
Columbus convention at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, in June of next year. 


It is the ambition of all western artists to 
win the approval of the east; un actor is 
never quite satisfied till he has been accepted 
on Broadway. It was for this reason that 
Bessie Stuart Bacon refused the offers from 
western managers and accepted a_ position 
with the Gilmore stock company, under Mr. 
Shay’s management. She starred  success- 
fully for two seasons with her father, 
Frank Bacon, in his play, “The Hills of 
California,” but she is more pleased with the 
praise of the eastern press than she was 
with the recognition she won in the west. 
Some of the critics have gone so far as to 
say that she is one of the best in her line. 
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A little volume of more than ordinarily 
meritorious verse is Aloysius Coll’s “The 
Harem and Other 
Poems,” which is pub- 
lished by Richard G. 
Badger, Boston. Mr. 
Coll’s poetry has had a very considerable run 
in magazines and other publications, and so 
it is fairly well known to the reading public, 
but this probably is the first collection of it 
that he has made, and it is decidedly credit- 
able to the author. 

The little book will appeal to a fairly 
large class of lovers of poetry, and the class 
is not as limited as the world sometimes 
would make itself believe. To be sure, the 
appeal is neither of the broadest nor the 
deepest, but it distinctly is an appeal never- 
theless. Great poets are not born in every 
decade, and if Mr. Coll be not of their 
number, there is, at any rate, a musical 
quality in his verse which pleases, nor is it 
without its thought or emotion to express. 
His is not a pipe organ, but the note of his 
flageolet is sweet. 

Here is a fair sample of Mr. Coll’s muse 
when she is at her melodious best. It is 
entitled, “The Wander-Boat”: 


A Volume of 
Meritorious Verse 


Come into the wander-boat of dreams— 
Of the dreams that never die— 

And sail till the fingers of the sun 
Reach out of the bending sky 

And touch your eyes with a gladder gleam 
And brighten your lifted face; 

O love! bear out with the silver sail, 
Till we rest in the harbor place. 


Over the breast of the sunny tide 
We drift in a course of light, 

While watchers stand on the rugged shore 
And battle the dragon, Night, 

Who sometimes lifts his hideous head 
Out of the river of dreams, 

But never stirs where the silver sail 
Of the wander-vessel gleams. 


Out of the golden glow of dawn, 
Like an orient-flaming priest, 
The wander-boat sails on and on 


Writers 


To the heart of the waking East— 
The great heart, flushed with the joy of things, 
Where love is the depth of space— 
Oh, that is the anchor bay for us, 
And that is the harbor place! 
A. J. W. 


There is virile strength in the poetry of 
Robert Whitaker, an Oakland poet, who is 
less known perhaps than 
he deserves to be. The 
musical quality of verse 
frequently is lackiug, 
and it sometimes is as if it were 
beaten out on an anvil; but the man has 
something to say, and he says it. The saying, 
too, is one that should bless and benefit a 
world that wearies of itself. A largeness 
of love and sweetness of tolerance character- 
ize the book throughout. As Mr. Whitaker 
says: 


Robert Whitaker’s 
‘‘My Country” 


My country is the world; I scorn 
No lesser love than mine, 

But calmly wait that happy morn 
When all shall own this sign, 

And love of country, as of clan, 

Shall yield to world-wide love of man. 

The verse is taken from the opening poem, 
“My Country,” which gives its title to the 
neatly printed and bound book, but the spirit 
contained in these six lines is that of the 
volume. Tolerance, brotherly love and recog- 
nition and appreciation of “red, or yellow, 
brown, or black, the face that into mine 
looks back,” make their fine plea everywhere, 
and who doubts that the world would be the 
better if it gave more heed to such pleas? 

The people of the west, to say nothing of 
those of the east, should know Mr. Whitaker’s 
work more thoroughly than they do. They 
would be bigger and truer for the knowledge; 
at any rate, they would be if they absorbed 
something of his spirit. The volume is pub- 
lished by the James H. Barry Company, 
San Francisco, and its price is $1.50. 

A. J. W, 
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Miss Jeanette Gilder, the editor of The 
Critic, has written a book about herself, 
which she calls “The Tom- 
boy at Work.” In it she 
continues the account begun 
a couple of years ago, when 
her “Autobiography of a 
Tomboy” was published. “The Tomboy at 
Work” has all of those qualities which 
some perfectly natural, charmingly con- 
structed, joyous little plays have—only this 
play happens to be real. It is the story of a 
writerwoman who took up the life because 
she loved it, and stayed with it because 
the longer she practiced it the more she 
loved it. But before becoming a journalist 
the “Tomboy” was, by turns, maker of notes 
for an historian of the New Jersey troops 
in the Civil war, copying-clerk in a lawyer’s 
ollice, clerk in a city auditor’s office, where 
the columns would not permit themselves 
to be added twice with the same result, and 
an employe in the Philadelphia mint. There 
was, too, a short period as a proof-reader, 
which was introductory, and where the allur- 
ing smell of the type became a fixed need 
of life. In Chapter XI she says: “The niche 
which I wanted to fill at last came my way, 
and I sprang into it. Dixey 
(Richard Watson Gilder) and 
a young friend of his decided 
to start a paper.” This was in 
Newark. “They started in with 
high spirits and made a good 
paper—too good, I am afraid. 
We all worked on it.” 

The paper was later taken 
over by a stock company, and 
Miss Gilder continued with it. 
The new editor “was one of the 
old-fashioned sort who loved his 
pipe, and his whisky. He was 
a decayed gentleman and 
scholar. You could tell the time 
by his visits to the saloon next 


Miss Gilder 
Writes About 
Herself 





to our office. Nothing could 
have been more regular.” 
Resigning from this paper 


because the tickets for a con- 
cert, which should have gone to 
her, were given to a son of one 
of the owners, she says: “I 
decided that I had better make 
New York my field. To this 
end, I called upon Miss Kate 
Field, then the best-known and 
most successful woman _ jour- 
nalist in America. When she 
stayed at our house in Newark 
she had been good enough to 
express an interest in my career. 
{ found her then, and always, the 
soul of kindness.” Through the 
kindly offices of Miss Field, the 
“Tomboy” secured a position on 
a big daily. This is what the 
editor said in reply to her state- 
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ment that she would like to do the book 
reviewing: ‘You can do the books if you 
like,” said he, “but be original; don’t give us 
the same old cut-and-dried stuff. Your salary 
will be $30 a week—good morning!” 

And so the book runs on: playwriting, 
corresponding, all kinds of journalistic work, 
acquaintance with great actors and actresses, 
and important people— literary and other 
sorts, all wonderfully interesting and 
delightful. 

This is the closing paragraph: “In due 
course I bade good-bye to daily journalism, 
but I am still a journalist and still in har- 
ness, though the harness is light, and easy 
to slip off should I want to drop it. I shall 
probably wear it to the end, which is the way 
when one’s work is congenial.” Published by 
Doubleday, Page & Company, New York. 

U. Francis DUFF. 





Nevada has passed through an experience 
of singular adventure and variety, the history 
of which is fascinating in its 
romantic character. Originally the 
desert barrier between the east 
and the promised land of the 
Pacific coast, it was found that the desert 


The New 
Nevada 
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land was a sand-strewn pavement of silver, 
and it became a Mecca for the adventurous 
spirits of the world. The fortunes that have 
been made from its rock ledges have been and 
are fabulous in extent. They seem intermi- 
nable, as strike after strike is announced, 
each one richer than the last. The Comstock 
eclipsed Washoe; Eureka and Humboldt filled 
the public gaze; then Tonopah became the 
new bonanza, followed by Goldfield; now the 
Bullfrog district (lying ominously near 
Death valley) is the latest meteor. 

But the 17th of June marked a new epoch 
in the history of “The Silver State,” which 
won its statehood as a national political 
necessity. On that day was opened the 
greatest irrigation project that our govern- 
ment has attempted, and the waters of the 
Truckee were turned into the great cement- 
lined ditch that has been constructed down 
into the Carson basin. This means an expendi- 
ture of many millions of dollars for the 
irrigation and the permanent agricultural 
development of an area of nearly 50,000 acres 
of desert land now, and 300,000 acres more 
later on. It is no longer a poetical figure to 
say that “the desert will blossom as the rose.” 
It opens up a great opportunity for the thou- 
sands of industrious, hardy settlers who will 
make homes for themselves, and a degree of 
permanent prosperity for the state greater 
even than her mines of silver and of gold. 
The present and the future of “The New 
Nevada” is well described and finely illus- 
trated in a carefully prepared and up-to-date 
little book just issued by the Southern Pacific 
company under the above title, which will be 
sent to any address on receipt of five cents to 
defray postage. 


“The Monk’s Treasure,’ George Horton’s 
latest romance of love and adventure, will 
be welcomed by those who read solely for 
the sake of entertainment. Walter Lythgoe, 
the hero, is sent by his uncle, an American 
manufacturer of baking-powder, to the Gre- 
cian isles to secure for his firm a monopoly 
of the argols produced in the wine-making 
country. How he disobeys his uncle’s last 
instructions to “keep out of all complica- 
tions with women”; how he secures posses- 
sion of a hidden treasure which he believes 
is wrongfully held by the monks occupying 
a medieval monastery on a small island in 
the Aigean; how he defeats the plans of 
Spiro, the jealous Greek lover, with the aid 
of Ian McKenzie, a penniless but learned 
student of Greek manuscript, whom he has 
retained as interpreter; how he wins the 
hand of Polyxene, the beautiful servant. who 
turns out to be a descendant of the Italian 
Duke of Polcavera and the rightful owner 
of the monk’s treasure; is all told in Mr. 
Horton’s usual entertaining style. The 
author, it will be recalled, has recently been 
appointed consul at Athens, and his descrip- 
tions of the scenic and climatic charms of 


the Grecian isles, show close acquaintance- 
ship with the country. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 





In a time when a too large proportion of 
poetry is written by the dilettante and when 
the versesmith’s main object 
Poetry With seems to be to make a pretty 
a Purpose tinkle of words rather than 
in It to say something—in such 
a time it is good to 
come upon a volume of poems through 
which there breathes a strong, helpful pur- 
pose. A book of such purposeful poetry is 
Frances Margaret Milne’s “For Today,” 
which is published by the James H. Barry 
Company, San Francisco. Herein are written 
the heart that feels, the brain that conceives 
and the soul that trusts. She who writes has 
suffered with those who suffer—and even 
you and I, who are well fed and comfortable, 
must admit that they constitute no inap- 
preciable fraction of humanity—and to their 
voicelessness she has given some sort of a 
voice. She feels, the feeling is in her poetry, 
and so it is infinitely better than verse that 
has nothing but frills and furbelows to recom- 
mend it. Mrs. Milne is a Californian poet, 
and we of the good state have too largely 
overlooked her. Perhaps this is because her 
remedy for the ills that flesh is heir to is not 
that which we would apply, if we care enough 
to apply any; perhaps it is because a prophet 
always has least of honor in his own country ; 
perhaps there is some other reason for it. 
All of this does not greatly matter, except 
for the injustice we thereby do ourselves. 
The point I wish to make is that here is a 
writer of feeling and purpose, that her verse 
is pure, clear and strong, and that such 
purpose combined with such expression can- 
not be wasted; somewhere and somehow it 
will do good. There should be comfort for 
such as she in her own words, which I quote: 
Withhold not thy hand from the sowing, 
Tho’ poverty’s captive thou be; 
And fainter and fainter is glowing 
The rainbow of promise to thee. 
By thy fellowship dread in their anguish, 
Hast thou not a message to tell 


To thy brethren in prison who languish, 
That Hope may again with them dwell? 


Let the author of those words be of good 
cheer. She has a message to tell, and she is 
telling it. It will not be told in vain, for 
hope again shall dwell with some of those 
who hear her words. Let her believe, as 
she rightfully may, in her own words, that— 

The seed that the wind, in deriding, 

From thy hand ere its planting hath torn, 

In a far sunny vale may be biding, 


To burgeon in beauty some morn. . 
A. J. W. 





“Studies of a Booklover,” by Professor 
Thomas Mare Parrott, is a book of essays 
on familiar literary men. Arnold Fergu- 
son, Milton, Johnson, Gray, Goldsmith, Scott, 
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Browning. It might be thought that the Jast 
word had already been said in regard to 
some of these, but despite this, professor 
Parrott has succeeded in making a volume 
of singular interest and charm. The light- 
ness and liveliness which we demand of such 
a work are not missing, and the book may 
be read with distinct pleasure and profit. 
The platitudes which we might expect in 
connection with the lives and works of these 
men are wholly lacking. The protest that 
Milton’s biographers have too much neglected 
his biography, we believe to be a just criti- 
cism, and a fact at which surprise may well 
be expressed. The author is a professor of 
English in Princeton university. The book 
is worth while. Published by James Pott 
& Company, New York. 


Volume five of “Main Currents in Nine- 
teenth Century Literature,” by George 
Brandes, is entitled “The 

The Romantic Romantic School in France.” 


School in In George Brandes we have 
France one of the really great critics 


of the world—a man of know]l- 
edge and experience, of political and literary 
insight, of keen discernment and able judg- 
ment. The study of the literature of a 
given period is, with him, an investigation 
into all those subtle causes, immediate and 
remote, which produced it—the social and 
political life of the time, and all psychic and 
physical causes which may have borne upon it. 

We may consider the rise of the French 
‘omantie school as being about 1830. After 
the upheavals of the revolution, the wars of 
the empire, and the lassitude of the reign 
of Louis XVIII, there arose in France a 
young generation, that applied itself with 
eager enthusiasm to those highest intellec- 
tual pursuits which had so long been 
neglected. During the revolution and the 
wars of Napoleon the youth of France had 
had other vocations than the reformation of 
literature and art. Now a great volume of 
intellectual force which had long been con- 
fined was set free. It is with this portion 
of effervescent young France that the volume 
deals. 

Romanticism, which is merely another name 
for the defense of localization in literature, 
admired and glorified the middle ages, which 
the artificial culture of the eighteenth century 
had anathematized. The romanticists attacked 
pseudo-classicism, the tireless and monoto- 
nous Frenchifying and modernizing of all ages 
and nationalities. They took as their watch 
word “local coloring.” Shakespere and Scott 
were the main foreign influences; but the 
products of their own soil were most impor- 
tant; their own history, a desire for perfec- 
tion of form, and enthusiasm for great 
religious or social reformatory ideas. 

There were other influences as well—the 
mystery of the east, old Spanish ballads, 
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the mists, the solitudes, and maybe even the 
pallid form of Ossian. 

The teaching of Romanticism is, not that 
men should imitate England or Germany, 
but that each nation should have its own 
literature, modeled upon its own character, 
just as we all wear clothes cut and sewed 
for ourselves alone. 

For the man who loves literary criticism 
for itself, here is the book which will do 
his heart good. The luminous exposition of 
causes and of tendencies, the close analysis 
of the characters of the producers, the search- 
ing examination into the matter of their 
influence upon each other and upon the world, 
and into the matter produced, are all irra- 
diant with the flashings of a gifted and 
powerful intellect. 

Hugo, De Musset, Sand, Balzac, Mérimée, 
Gautier, Saint Beuve, are breathed upon, 
interpreted, made real. The whole period is 
recreated, with its earnestness, its interest 
in life and things, its influence on its day, 
and its message for the future. Published 
by the Macmillan Company, New York City. 


U. Francis DUFF. 





“Poems by Annie M. L. Clark” is the 
title of a small book of verse which is 
published by Richard G. Badger, Boston. The 
poems are not bad, and, indeed, much worse 
have been presented to the world in book 
form. <A vein of devotion runs_ through 
a considerable part of the poetry, and the 
expression generally is graceful. It might 
be charged that the fair author had not a 
great deal to say, but this is a fault that 
has been noted in other books. On _ the 
whole, the little book is quite creditable to 
its writer, and if its price ($1.25 for seventy- 
nine pages) is practically prohibitory to 
most possible purchasers, that is a little 
matter between the author and her publisher. 





If “Corporal Day,” by Charles Henry St. 
John, were more pretentious than it is it 
would be less worthy, for it is the very 
simplicity and lack of pretence in the book 
that make it somewhat notable. It is a very 
homely story told in very homely meter, but 
there is a species of charm in its homeliness. 
Absalom Day (eventually corporal) courts 
and finally weds Caroline Gray. So the story 
is told in a nutshell, but in verse well cal- 
culated to detail “the simple annals of the 
poor,” Mr. St. John manages to add a luster to 
the commonplace tale. The verse is far enough 
from classical in style, but one to some extent 
forgets the rules of prosody in the “human 
interest” that is in the little metrical biog- 
raphy of human lives. No great praise can 
be given to it, but someway one turns from 
the book with the impression that something 
better some day may come from its author. 
Richard G. Badger, Boston, is the publisher. 











A Thanksgiving Apostrophe 


O turk, all the summer you strutted in vain, 
Admiring attention unable to gain. 

You primped and paraded to capture our eye; 
Unheeding, we passed you disdainfully by. 
You gobbled excitedly, when we drew near, 
To fascinate us through the sense of the ear. 
We heeded you not, and your boastful demean 
Attracted no plaudits, whene’er it was seen. 


O turk, you who strutted the summer away, 

Abundant attention you’re getting today. 

We praise you beyond all the bird or fowl 
kind; 

Our feelings to you are with favor inclined. 

We thanks, too, give for you, O creature of 
pride, 

And all of the fruits of the season beside. 

Though slighted you were, in the days that 
are past, 

Attention long due you are getting at last. 


O turk, the position of honor you’ve won 
In a way that many another hath done— 
You’ve fed us; and they who our hunger 
appease 
Ne’er find it a difficult matter to please. 
Here’s to you, O turk, we acknowledge your 
charms; 
Your flavor all prejudice quickly disarms; 
And your conduct today no one can gainsay; 
You were star of the feast and crown of the 
day. 
Arthur J. Burdick. 





Fame 


Fame is much like a fine cigar; 
At first, wrapped as our fellows are, 
We all are huddled in the ease, 
Flanked by the worthy and the base. 
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The heedless public, ill-advised, 
Tries all the over-advertised, 
Glad, if it finds a filler able 

To match the promise of its label. 


Fame’s incense rises, sweetest far 
At first—like the fresh-lit cigar; 
And some there be who only prize 
Their fame to blow in other’s eyes. 


Here’s one who puffs behind a cloud 

Of his own smoke, and scorns the crowd, 
Till he himself becomes so dim, 

We know his fame, but know not him. 


And still another learns to crave 
The fumes till he becomes a slave, 
The butt of his own appetite, 
Begging of each of us a light. 


And on them all Fate plays her joke, 
For what is fame itself but smoke? 
Lit for a while by fitful flashes, 

But smouldering out at last in ashes! 


Edmund Vance Cooke. 


Discouraging 


The editor of the comic column was sadly 
in need of material for the next number. 

“Why do you look so serious?” enquired 
the manager. 

“Because,” replied the editor, as his eye 
rested gloomily on a huge pile of alleged 
funny contributions that he had just finished 
examining and laid aside to be returned with 
regrets, “laying all jokes aside, ? feel serious.” 


T. C. McConnell. 
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The Way to New Orleans The Call of the Sea 
And do ye know the tracking of the southern- Deep within my soul there lies 


———— 


sailing ship A love for ocean and blue skies; 
That conjures summer sheer from wintry A love for ships that sweep the sea, 
scenes ? The dancing waves that sing to me. 
And have ye left the frozen north to make : : 
the magic trip The shell-paved paths’ and_ swinging weeds 


From New York city down to New Orleans? My spirit sees, and seeing, reads 
Of twilight calm in limpid deeps, 


Ah, the way to New Orleans! Where silently its spirit sleeps. 
Ask the porpoise who careens 

Across the mighty Gulf stream in its flow! Born of those who knew the swing 
Ask the flying-fish that flit Of bended sails, the whitened fling 
Through the luxury of it, Of surge and breaker rising high; 


And you'll never be contented till you go! I love the sea, I love the sky. 


Ah, the blandishments abeam, Then ride my soul o’er rolling deep, 
Where the sun and waters gleam! Within its rythmic music keep 
And the flatteries the winds in passing pay! And when the Master calls to rest 
Ah, the keys to summer doors, Let me be cradled on its breast. 
Off the coral-builded shores, A. Cressy Morrison. 


And the beckon of the sun at end of day! 





And the purple Gulf, that brews Shifless Jim 
Summer languishments and hues, 
Ever poured across the world since time began, Knew a feller queer as sin 
Is aglint with tropic smiles Awkward like and kinder thin, 
That are wafted countless miles Doin’ things forever wrong— 
From the scented, ancient charms of Yucatan! When he walked, jest shuffled ’long. 
That’s him 
Ah, the nights upon the deck, Shif’less Jim. 
With the ardent stars to fleck 
The sea and sky alike with mellow beams! Farmin’ things out in the sun, 
And the creole waves that press Farmin’ work wuz never done; 
In their langourous caress Went about most slovenly, 
To insinuate their passions on our dreams! Didn’t care much, you cud see. 
That’s him 
Ah, the trip to New Orelans! Shif’less Jim. 
Ask the gull that dips and preens 
Across the breath of summer in its flow; Once—it giv’ us all the shocks, 
Ask the flying-fish that glide, When we found the dred smallpox 
Rainbow-winged above the tide, Ketched old Barnes, the bachelor— 
And you'll never be contented till you go! No one would go near his door 
Philip Verrill Mighels. *Cept Jim, 


Shif’less Jim. 





Didn’t know no one wuz there 


Do It Givin’ Barnes the best uv care, 

Nii ailads Hines: achilles ’ Till he got all cured and well, 

Ph t ig to say, And we heard the old chap tell, 

ay it. With a vim 
If you have a debt to pay, *Bout Shif’less Jim 

Pay it. j 
If you’re something less than men— “Think he’s shif’less?” sez he, “hey! 
== agen you i ag ong Think you're all uv finer clay? 

I t egg ay, why, then, Kickin’ *bout the way he goes, 

4ay it. *Bout his work and ’bout his clothes, 
If you have a log to hew, thee 

Hew it. a ; 
If there’s something you should rue, “But I reckon when ye stand 

Rue it. On the edge of judgment land, 
For all things beneath the sun And the Lord selects His best, 
Teach us this as on we run: He’ll say never mind the rest, 
If there’s aught that should be done, But get him, 

Do it. Shif’less Jim.” 


A... W. Harry T. Fee. 
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Uncle Hiram to Rufus 
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I want you to remember, Rufus, 
that Judas Iscariot wan’t the only 
one of his kind. The main dif- 
f'rence is ’at he’s the only one 
‘at had jest that sort of a chance. 

Every time you c’nclude ’at dol- 
lars is worth more’n your honor 
I’d hate to bet ’at Iscariot could 
give you cards an’ spades an’ beat 
you out in the dirty game. 

W’en we size it up an’ down 
I guess we’ve got ter recollect ’at 
Judas was consid’ble like the rest 
of us when we happen to listen 
to the wrong argyment. 

S’pose you don’t believe that 
last sayin’, but didn’t you ever 
happen to ketch yourself doin’ 
some mighty mean thing for less 
‘n thirty pieces of silver? 

Tell you, my boy, w’en I find 
a man that ain’t got much charity 
| figger ’at he ain’t very well 
‘quainted with himself. 

Needn’t s’pose I’ve got on my 
black glasses ’cause I say this. 
Human nacher’s human _ nacher, 
an’ I’ve seen some mighty tough 
sinners do some deeds that prob- 
‘ly set the angels to smilin’. 

Likewise I’ve seen some fellers 








Childe 8 Harold. 





‘at was counted pretty nigh saints 
git into the mud middlin’ deep. 
Don’t you think ’twas better to 
shed a tear fer them than to 
laugh ? 

Needn’t think I’m apologizin’ 
fer Judas w’en I say I recognize in 
him ’bout what I might have been 
if Vd taken a diff’rent turn. 
I’m ’shamed of him, but so’m | 
‘shamed of myself at times. An’ 
the feller ’at ain’t ever ’shamed 
of himself wouldn’t do a bad job 
if he’d pray fer a new heart. 





“That litle pitchers have big ears 
Is a remark one often hears,” 


“But if it’s so it’s very queer, 
For this one here has but one ear, 


Said thoughtful little Jennie. 


And this one hasn't any.” 








A. J. Waterhouse. 


When Baby is Away 


Kaby’s gone visiting Grandmama, ever so far 
away; 

There’s no sound of Baby’s sweet laughter— 
no noise of the Baby’s play; 

3ut_ the house is unpleasantly empty that 
the Baby had made so gay 

And somehow it isn’t a home at all 

With the Baby gone away. 


No one gets scolded for grease spots spoil- 
ing the Sunday clothes; 

No one makes pictures on window-panes— 
naughty, as Baby knows; 

And no one steals sugar at table or burdens 
the cat with woes— 

Yet the brightness has gone from the fireside 

As soon as the Baby goes, 


So come back my Baby, my darling—back 
from the far away. 

You may fill the whole place with your 
nonsense—only come back and stay! 
Your smile is the sunshine of Homeland; you 

are Queen in your childhood day 
And a home can’t be a home at all 
When the Baby is away. 





C. H. Gibbons. 


A Violet 


Thee, of her frail and tender brood, 
Frailest and tenderest, 

Earth holds (prophetic motherhood! ) 
The closest to her breast. 


George Sterling. 
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Jolly feller! I’d ’a’ growed 

Plumb discouraged but, sir, he 
Kept good natured as could be! 
Had a Christian spirit, too, 

Jined our church—was always there 
Twict on Sundays, led in prayer 
More’n once, and sing! Well, you 
Never heered a voice more grand 
’N when he’d give us Bewloo Land! 
Thinks I to myself, one day, 
Wonder what old Jim ’ud say 

To an artificial limb— 

Somethin’ more genteel than that 
Lookin’ thing hitched onto him. 

So I come out plain an’ flat 

Next prayer-meeting, an’ I ast 

Fer dunations an’ at last 

Got Mis Harper to agree 

She’d give five to ever’ three 
Dollars others give, but there 

aoe Oe Wan’t no one exceptin’ me 

Felt that they could scarcely spare 
More’n fifty cents or so, 

An’ in all we raised I guess 
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Uncle Henry on Fools 














There is two kinds of fools, the other kind Bout ten dollars, more or less. 
and my kind. Needed ten times ten to buy 
My kind includes me; the other kind Any sort of patent limb 
inchides ’bout everybody I ever knew. So I told ’em we must try 
The main difference between these two Ice cream sociables and these a 
kinds is that I always can see why my kind Grab-bag parties sewin’ bees forni 
orto be forgiven if he makes a mistake. An’ sich like. I done fer Jim booty 
It’s different with the other kind. All I could, but they somehow oe 
P’raps you think some man you know is so Got into a reg’lar row— _ 
wise he wouldn’t do any foolish things. Well, Mis Jones sassed the widder Brown; ww 
ask his wife. i Half the women in the town 
P’raps you think she wouldn’t tell you if Was riled up and wouldn’t raise 
he had. Well, are you much acquainted Nary finger fer a fair, 
with women? J Ner a thing! Jest didn’t care! 
There’s two other kinds of fools, them So I waited an’ the days 
that’s steady and them that fluctuates. Passed away. Then trouble rose 
Give me the steady kind of fools every In the choir an’ goodness knows 
time. You always can rely on knowing What a lot o’ sass we had! 
where you'll find them and what they’ll be Ever’body fightin’ mad! 
doing. © . Time crept on an’ full five year . 
Frequently the steady kind become “prom- Come an’ went an’ pore old Jim 
inent citizens” just because they’re so derned Growin’ feebler; couldn’t hear 
reliable. Very much you said to him! 
Don’t you believe me? Well, look around Deacon Hathaway an’ me 
among the prominent citizens more or less. Worked like beavers but, sir, we 
I could write more *bout fools, for I’ve Couldn’t raise enough to buy 
been actin’ for one all my life. But what’s Half an artificial knee— — 
the use? Prob’ly you’d never once suspect Ever’ doin’s fizzled! My 
that my remarks was directed to you. Women never will agree! = 
; . So a dozen years or more 
1 ee fs Passed away an’ still that pore 
Aa Man pegged around a-growin’ gray 
Stooped an’ wrinkled. Well, one day 
: ee Old Jim Robbins slipped away— 
Jim Robbins’ Wooden Leg Died a-waitin’—yes, by gum, 
(As related by Deacon Todd.) Waitin’ fer that leg to come! | 
r Last he said wuz, “ike,” says he, 
Old Jim Robbins lost his leg “God, I’ve heered loves just the same 
Fightin’ Injuns—stumped around Them that’s blind an’ halt an’ lame, 
On a sort of wooden peg; But I ‘lowed to wear that limb | 
Doin’ odd jobs in the town Day that I wuz called to Him, 
Fer his livin’. Never knowed But He’ll know, it peers to me, 
Man more patienter ’n Jim; Why I didn’t—charity!” 
I jest thought a heap o’ him— Herbert Bashford. | 
oe 























SANTA BARBARA, THE INCOMPARABLE 

















& QU1#T AFTERNOON AT THE PLAZA DEL MAR, SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
AT SANTA BARBARA MAY BE FOUND: Warm and sunny winter days. Cool, refreshing summer days. No extremes 
of heat or cold. The whole year so delightful that no month can be described as more enjoyable than the others, This is Cali- 
fornia’s homeland valley, where all the elements of home-building—perfection of climate, beauty of scenery, wealth of vegetation, 
convenience of location—are present. Write for pamphlet to C. M. GIDNEY, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Santa Barbara, 
California, 








WINCHESTER 


AMMUNITION, RIFLES ann SHOTGUNS 


WERE AWARDED 


THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 


BY THE SUPERIOR JURY OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 
Winchester goods are famous the world over for finish, strength and reliability 


A. MULLER, Pacific Coast Agent, 127 First Street, San Francisco, California 








HOLLADAY’S ADDITION 


The geographical CENTER of Portland. Has one hour more SUNLIGHT than over the 
The most DESIRABLE. and only exclusive residence |} river. 

district in the City. 
A level plateau well drained, 150 feet above river. 


Commands a fine view of the City, the river, Mt. : 
Hood, Mt St. Helens, Mt. Adams and surrounding Lots sold on advantageous terms to home-builders. 


Has improved streets, gas, electric lights, water mains, 
trolley lines and sewers. 








country. Seeing is believing. Locate your home where it will 
Is very accessible and within easy walking distance of be a comfort and a joy and an investment that is certain 
the business district. to enhance in value. 


THE OREGON REAL ESTATE CO., 
88% THIRD STREET, Room 4. PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Price Cut in Half 
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Regular Price: 


De ss cnws «ao BIDO 


Reviews of Reviews $3.00 . 
Cosmopolitan .... $1.00 $5 00 


Our Price: $2.50 


‘SUNSET 


NOVEMBER 

















The Explanation 


It is well known to every one in business that in fixing 
a selling price there must be added to the manufacturing 
cost, the cost of marketing. The cost of marketing a 
magazine is a big item, and these three publishing 
houses decided to unify their efforts to get new readers, 
making one organization do the work, and divide the 
cost of marketing by three. That is why this year you 
can buy three magazines that fit the needs of every 
home for half price. 




















Cosmopolitan 


A Magazine that has been 
before the public for eighteen 


Review of Reviews 


A Magazine that substantial 
American men and women 


Sunset 


The Magazine that pictures 
the West and stimulates 









interest in all things beyond 
the Rockies. It contains the 
best that the art of the painter, 
writer and rae om can 
produce. Itis asfresh and as 
exhilarating as the Western 
spirit it breathes. SUNSET 
is here to stay. It becomes in- 
dispensable to its readers. It 
answers the Call of the Wild 


that is in every man’s heart. 

















must read if they desire to 
keep up with the times. The 
articles that appear in the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
are timely, fresh and as full 
of news interest as a daily 
paper. One needs but to read 
every month in this magazine, 
Dr. Albert Shaw's, “The 
Progress of the World,” to 
be considered well-informed. 














years. With the recent change 
in ownership it has been 
greatly improved. Itis far bet- 
ter in every respect. It contains 
the best fiction, the best spe- 
cial articles on timely topics 
and the best illustrations that 
money can buy. It is edited 
by a Californian, Bailey 
Millard, whose stories of the 
West have gained him fame. 





Special Notice 


MAGAZINE makes its readers an especial inducement to accept 
our offer and to act immediately: Mail the coupon here 







IN ADDITION to the above 
big reduction, SUNSET 












SUNSET 














MAGAZINE 







shown, filled out with your name and address (clearly 
written), together with your check or money order 
for $2.50. If we receive this before the 20th 
of the month we will send you free a 
large beautiful photograph of the 
Big Trees of California. 









Room 907, 
431 California St. 
San Francisco, California 

I accept your combination offer. Please 
enter my name as a subscriber for one year 
to Sunset, Review of Reviews and the Cosmo- 


politan Magazines. Enclosed find $2.50. 
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SILL, 


Ma, A 


Mdisish 





You spend the majority of your life in your clothes. 
They are your constant companions. 


Why not have them right? Have them comfort- 
able? Have them made for you? 


$25 to 835 for a suit or overcoat made of good 
material that will wear for months, hold its shape, 
be a source of pleasure to you, and command the 
admiration of your friends. 


Don’t be the last man in your town to order new 
garments for the fall and winter season. 


Ask your dealer to show you samples of our new 
fabrics — 500 styles from which to make your selec- 
tion. 


Ed. V. Price & Company, Merchant Tailors, Chicago 


Write for our book on clothes-economy, “Men's Togs.” 
Especially prepared for men who desire to dress well 
al moderate cost. Twenty-two pages of clothes wisdom. 
Worth $1.00; we mail it FREE to applicants the very 
day we receive your request fora copy. Write Today’ 
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@A treat to the taste. Q A help to the health. 
@ An exquisitely flavored morsel of chocolate, 
daintier and more delicious than any other 
confection. @An ideal sweet for children, 
wholesome and clean. 


Ask your dealer for Flicks. If he can’t supply you send 
10 cents for a package to 


D. GHIRARDELLI CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Joaquin MILLER and other Characteristic Western 
Authors and Artists contribute to 


SUNSET 


The only magazine that faithfully tells, by pictures and text, of 


tne wonders of California, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New 


Mexico, Texas and the nation’s west- 
ern borderland. It is notable for the 
number and artistic merit of its en- 
gravings. The representative busi- 
ness houses advertise in its pages. If 
you want to learn of California and 


the West, read SUNSET regularly. 


$1.00 a Year 10c a Copy 
Published Monthly by 


Passenger Department 
Southern Pacific 


431 California St. SAN FRANCISCO 
120 Jackson Boulevard - CHICAGO 


349 Broadway - NEWYORK CITY 
49 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, ENG. 
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Spec 























Ghe 
National Supply 


Company 


OIL WELL 
SUPPLIES 


Drilling Tools 
Casing, Pipe 








MAIN OFFICE 


117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 
San Francisco Office, 317 Crossley Bldg. 
BRANCHES 


COALINGA 
SANTA MARIA 


BAKERSFIELD McKITTRICK 








Ss , 
@ If you should ask her theS 
secret of her beautiful flow- 
ing locks, she would say, 
“Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian 
Hair Renewer.” It is the 
guardian of youth, the key 
to beauty. It is safe, sure, 
and reliable. Sold for over 
sixty years. 

For the whiskers ‘and moustache we 
make a Dye known as BUCKINGHAM’S 


DYE. It colors instantly a rich brown ora 
soft black. R. P. HALL& CO., Nashua, N. H. 











Special Accommodations for Traveling Men. Headquarters for 
Mining Men. The only Strictly European Plan Hotelin 
San Francisco. 


LICK HOUSE 


G. W. KINGSBURY, Lessee and Manager 








Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets 


San Francisco, California 








The Only Fire Proof Hotel in San Francisco. A Modern Hotel 
Newly Fitted Throughout. Center of Business District. Con- 
venient to All Car Lines, 


San Francisco Overland Routes 


Pacific Mail $.S. Co., Occidental & 
Oriental S.S, Co., and Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha (Oriental S.S. Co.) 

Central Pacific, Union Pacific, Chicago 
& North-Western, and Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railways. 








T. D. McKAY, General Passenger Agent 


No. 4 WATER STREET, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 





























Send for Catalogue 


Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machines 


Of Any Desired Capacity 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


605 MISSION STREET 
San Francisco, California 
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ONE DAY'S SPORT 





LAKE COUNTY 


THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA 


LAKE COUNTY is the Mecca of 
thousands seeking lost health. 

IT is free from fogs and cold winds. 

IT has sufficient rainfall to insure large 
crops of fruit and grain without irrigation. 
Crop failure is unknown. 

ITS beautiful lakes have 100 miles of 
shore line, affording locations for hundreds of 
new homes. 

IT has 80,000 acres of fertile valley lands 
yielding annually large crops of all the cereals, 
and excelling in the quality of beans and 
Bartlett pears. 

IT has large areas of land especially well 
fitted for raising the finest quality of apples and 
grapes—much of this land may be obtained 
at a low price. 

IT furnishes unrivalled sport for the hunter 
and fisher with its deer, ducks, etc., its lake 
and mountain trout and other gamey fish. 

has more mineral springs of medicinal 


virtue than the whole of EUROPE. 


For further information write to 
L. Henderson, Kelseyville, Cal., 
C. W. Phillips, Upperlake, Cal., : 
Thomas Patten, Lakeport, Cal., Supervisors 
J. M. Adamson, Lower Lake, Cal., 
or G. W. Kemp, Middletown, Cal., 














We will send FREE LITERATURE and tell you all about Lake County 
THE MAY LAND AND INVESTMENT (CO., LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA 











For all particulars about LAKE COUNTY LANDS, address 


HOME REALTY Co. 


EUVELLE HOWARD, County Recorder, Manager 


L. J. SHUMAN, Sec’y, LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA 








SAN FRANCISCO 





CAMERA CRAFT 


The Leading Photographic 
Magazine of the West 


CALIFORNIA 
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GoldenState Limited 


the train that links the 


East 
to 


California 


will be placed in service daily about the middle of 
November. 
Spend your Christmas in California and arrange 


to take the Golden State Limited. 





The best in railroad equipment Chicago 

No extra charge St. Louis 

Low elevation Kansas City 

Interesting scenes of Mexican life E] Paso 
along the Mexican border Los Angeles 

You go South from the first hour = San Francisco 


Full information of any agent 


Southern Pacific 


RocK Island 




















SAN FRANCISCO 


CITY AND COUNTRY REAL ESTATE 


Reliable information regarding city or country property in California can be obtained by corresponding with 


any of the below mentioned firms. 








SPECK & CO., INC. 


REAL ESTATE and INSURANCE AGENTS 


Full Charge Taken of Property for 
Absentee Owners and Estates 


Houses RENTED 
RENTS COLLECTED 


209 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO - - - CALIFORNIA 





ATTENTION, HOME SEEKERS! 


We desire to call the attention of intending buyers of 
country lands to some bargains in income-producing 
orchard, vineyard, grain and stock farms, many of which 
are bank foreclosures, that we have for sale. Mr. Bush hav- 
ing had forty years’ knowledge and experience of the value of 
land, and being the owner of an income-producing orchard 
and vineyard, can intelligently direct intending buyers to 
the best lands and bargains in the State. Correspondence 
solicited. DAVID BUSH & SON, 336 Montgomery St., 
Safe Deposit Building San Francisco, California 


ANSWER THIS AD 


It may secure you a country home in California. I have 
some very good farms very cheap. Let me tell you about 
them by mail. 


JAY T. NASH, Mer. Country Dept. 


R. S. BROWNE & CO. 
226 Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 


Belle Air Park 


The closest suburb to San Francisco, in 
San Mateo county, outside of the wind 
and fog belt, on line the electric cars, 
and only twenty minutes from the heart 
of the city, on the new Southern Pacific 
bay shore “cut-off,” now being com- 
pleted. Over one million dollars invested 
in lots within the past two years. Lots 
sold on this tract from $150 to $500. on 
easy payments. 


WE SELL BY MAIL 




















For further particulars and literature 
address 


WEST SHORE REALTY (0. 


Union Trust Bldg. San Francisco, California 


T. D. BOARDMAN GEO. C. BOARDMAN, JR, 


BOARDMAN BROS. & CO, 


CITY, SUBURBAN AND 
COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


138 Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 


§. W. COLLINS & 60., Inc, 


Successor to California Land Company 
City and Country Real Estate—Insurance 
Property Managed. Appraisements With Detailed Reports 


TELEPHONE, MAIN 5339 
708 Market Street San Francisco, California 








SAN FRANCISCO LOTS 
$250.22 


FACING THE BEAUTIFUL PACIFIC OCEAN 
Also Suburban acreage lots. @ Diagrams and maps mailed free. 
BAY COUNTIES REALTY (€0., Inc., Owners 
Offices: 77 and 73 Chronicle Bidg., San Francisco, California 














Four Great Regions 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Described in detail and 
profusely illustrated by 
FOUR NEW BOOKS: 


“SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY” 


112 pages with 109 illustrations 


“SACRAMENTO VALLEY” 


112 pages with 118 illustrations 


“THE COAST COUNTRY” 


128 pages with 104 illustrations 


“South of the Tehachapi” 


104 pages with 92 illustrations 


These books are full of interest to the tourist 
and settler, and may be had for 10 cents 
each, or 30 cents for the four. Address 
Advertising Department, 431 California 
Street, San Francisco, California. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Some appetites need to be tempted. 


are given a delicious flavor by adding 


near as good, 


The Peerless Seasoning 


Dishes 


which are ordinarily flat and tasteless, may 
be made just the reverse by proper seasoning. 
Soups, Fish, Roasts, Gravies, Salads, etc., 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Beware of Imitations! There is no other 


Remember, Lea & Perrins’ Sauce was in universal use a generation before any other 


so-called Worcestershire Sauce was ever heard of. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 
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W. M. LADD Cc, E. LADD 
—Partners—— 


J. W. LADD 


Established 1859 LADD @ TILTON, Bankers PORTLAND, OREGON 


Responsibility, 85,000,000 Transact a General Banking Business 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits Collections Given Prompt and Careful Attention 
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SAN FRANCISCO 





A CALIFORNIA CEMENT 
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LANKERSHIM 


Seventh and Broadway 





Guaranteed Equal to Any Brand Imported 


pia yaeeene pg (saat Fire Proof, newest and best hotel in 


the city. 300 rooms equipped 

TESTS with every modern convenience fer 

1 DAY, 395 Ibs. 7 DAYS, 761 Ibs. 28DAYS, 876 Ibs. the comfort of guests. Cuisine 
unsurpassed. 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS 


WESTERN FUEL COMPANY 
S18 CALIFORNIA STREET 


AMERICAN PLAN EUROPEAN PLAN 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Cooper & Davis, Lessees 























Have a Home in the Heart 
of the GOLDEN STATE 








Five thousand acres of fertile land 
in the great dairy and fig district, under 
the best irrigation system in California. 
Water belongs to the land. The new 
Smyrna fig will unquestionably be the 
most profitable fruit grown during the 
present generation. Those who plant orchards now will make large profits. If 
you do not know the history of this new fig it will pay you to look it up. 

We have just opened our new colony, L/mwood, a splendid tract of land on the 
Santa Fe Railroad. It offers one of the best chances in the State for a ranch and 
home investment. About eight hundred acres already sold. Fine railroad station, 
hotel and store. Buy now before prices advance. Town-site lots from $50 up. 
Alfalfa and fruit land with water right from $60 to $75 per acre. We also have 
some lots left in Union Colony, Missionvale Colony and Ceres at reasonable prices 
and on easy terms. Address: 


C. N. WHITMORE 
CERES, STANISLAUS COUNTY 








CALIFORNIA 
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Honey Comb 
Chocolate Chips 


UST asliver of “Taylor-Made” 
honey-molasses taffy, spun out 
to finest, sweetest crisp, coated 
with pure chocolate—with flavor 
so rich, aroma so delightful, taste so 
delicious, you always want more. 


To any lady who sends us 
the address of her candy 
dealer, druggist or grocer 
and five 2c. stamps, we will 
send once only a fancy box 
of our famous confection. 
TAYLOR BROS. CO. 
56 Taylor Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich- 














A Dream of Fair Women 


(TENNYSON) 


N art Portfolio con- 

taining (10) pictures 
of beautiful women rep- 
resenting different types, 
from the oriental beauty to 
the Cowboy Girl of the 
Wild West. All made in 
the most beautiful and 
artistic colors. Size 7x10 
inches, made on artist stip- 
pled paper. Very appro- 
priate for framing, and just 
the thing for your den. 


Sent prepaid to any 
address in the U. S. or 
Canada for 


50c. 


Express or P. O. money order, currency or 
U.S. stamps. Address 
THE WHITE CITY ART COMPANY 


230 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


P. S—If you order within 10 days we will send you free 
nifty dip entitled 





If so soon I'm to be done for 
What ¢ n ear.h was I begun for 











THE TADIES WORLD 


is one of the largest, best, brightest and most practical 
magazines published for women and the home. Each issue 
contains from 36 to 44 large pages, size of Ladies’ Home 
journal, enclosed in a handsome cover, printed in colors. Its 
departments embrace Fiction. Poetry, Housekeeping, Out-of- 
Dors Artistic Needlework Fashions, Hygiene, Boys and 
Girls, Mothers’ Corner, Illustrated Feature Articles. 
Home Decoration, etc. It numbers among its 

contributors many of the best up-to-date (t 
magazine writers. It is profusely and S 
handsomely illustrated. In order e 
to introduce our magazine memonin 
into thousands of new 














h 
homes where it is someway 
not already 5 
taken, 
we will 
a“ send it 


three months— 
including the special 
Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas issues—to any address, 
prepaid, for only 10 cents in stamps. 
Being so firmly convinced that you will 
want it continued if you give it a trial, we 
make this extremely liberal introductory offer. 
The issues we shall send you will be rich in literary 
Material and illustrations. A brilliant new Serial Story by 
the popular author, Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, commences in the 
November number Send along the postage stamps and give 
our magazine a trial. A prompt order will bring you an extra 
copy of a recent issue free, which we will include for good 
Measure. Address Dept. B 


8. H. MOORE CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 








Within 
this jar 


there is more of the 
real substance of Beef 
—and a higher qual- 
ity of Beef—than in 
any other Meat Ex- 








tract jar of equal size. 








It MUST have THIS signature 


in blue, or it’s not genuine. 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 


Extract of Beef 
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Fox, Duffield & Co.’s Fall List 


At the Sign of the Dollar Verses by Wallace Irwin 


Pictures by E. W. Kemble. $1.00; Postpaid. 


Letters of Henrik Ibsen a ee et 


A strikingly interesting correspondence, covering a period of fifty years ; an autobiography 
of the greatest living dramatist, probably the greatest living man of letters to-day. With 
a portrait. $2,50 net; postage extra. 


By Nathaniel Southgate Shal 
Man and the Earth Professor of Geology in ati Universig 


An Economic Forecast 
A study of the earth’s inhabitants and its material resources for taking care of them. Will 
all the earth some day be as dangerously crowded as China? is the question to which this 
volume seeks an answer. $1.50 net; postage extra. 


By Marguerite Merington 
Cranford, a Play Author of ‘‘Captain Lettarblair’’ 
A clever dramatization of Mrs. Gaskell’s famous novel. With a frontispiece in color by 


Edwin Wallick. $1.25 


More Misrepresentative Men Oe en 


A new collection of verses on celebrities, including Carnegie, Judge Parker, Joseph Smith 
(the Mormon), etc. With illustrations by Malcolm Strauss. $1.00 


The Castle Perilous By Will H. Bradley 


A romantic and attractive tale, cast in semidramatic form, and embellished in the charming way 
that Mr. Bradley has made his own. Pictures and decorations by the author. $1.50 


Drawings by A. B. Frost 


A collection in book form of many of Mr. Frost’s cleverest pictures; with an introduction by 
Joel Chandler Harris, and accompanying verses by Wallace Irwin. $3.00 


Verses for Jock and Joan By Helen Hay 


A fascinating collection of verses of child life by the daughter of the late John Hay, Secretary 
of State; charmingly illustrated in color by Charlotte Harding. $1.50 


Doubledarling and the Dream Spinner 0 Sie: Cones Whosekes 


Author of ‘*Content in a Garden,”’ ete. 
A group of natural and charming stories for children, by a writer whose experience in kinder- 
garten work has taught her just what to say to little folks and just how to say it. Pictures in 
color by Dora Wheeler Keith. $1.50 


Further Adventures of the Happy Hearts 4 vino: of «the Been oon 


Happy Heart Family’ 
A continuation of one of the most popular of children’s books, the dainty and original 
‘‘Happy Heart Family.’’ Pictures in color by the author. $1.00 


Old Masters and New By Kenyon Cox 


A practical book of art criticisms by one of the foremost American painters; illustrated edition. 
$2.50 net; postage extra. 





Write for Attractive List of Portfolios and Calendars 


Fox, Duffield and Company 


86 EAST TWENTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 
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‘EXCURSION 





OF THE 
Exposition Ship “SPOHANE”’ 
TO 
PANAMA 
FROM 


CALIFORNIA PORTS 


Starting about January 5th, 1900 








EXPOSITION SHIP CO. 
(INC.) 
Suite 503 Bradbury Bldg., Los Angeles, California 


Having undercharter the Pacific Coast Steamship Co’s. 
Magnificent Excursion Steamer 


“SPORANE” 


will carry a Fioating Exposition 
of American Products to Panama 


HUGH B. RICE CO. 


218 W. Third Street, Los Angeles, California 
General Passenger Agents 
of the Exposition Ship Co 


Will furnish all Information regarding rates for 
Passengers and Exhibits on Excursion to Panama 
EXPLANATION 

About January 5th, next, the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company’s elegant steamship “Spokane,” under 
charter to the Exposition Ship Company, will leave San 
Francisco, California, stopping at San Pedro, California, 
January 10th, and San Diego, California, January 1th, 
with an extensive exhibit of American products and 
manufactures to visit the leading ports of Mexico, 
Guatemala, San Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and 
Panama. This exhibit will be accompanied by repre- 
sentatives of the leading factories and commercial 
houses of the United States to superintend the display 
of their respective exhibits, explain the advantage and 
utility of their goods and meet the merchants and 
dealers in the Republics, who will come from all interior 
cities to meet the Exposition Ship at the ports of their 
own country. 

Here, face to face with their customers, they can 
discuss their mutual material. needs, and devise plans 
that will promote a more extensive and intimate com- 
mercial relationship hetween Republics that are imme- 
diate neighbors. Here can be mutually agreed what 
facilities and changes in the mode of packing, handling, 
and preparation of standard goods and specialties will 
be necessary to promote the convenience and welfare of 
producer and customer. Here our merchants can obtain 
full and complete knowledge as to the wants of the 
people, the kind of goods they need and use. They also 
tind what their business rivals in foreign countries are 
doing to secure this trade, and how our merchants can 
divert their trade to America. The time is ripe for 
American commercial invasion, and this trip is a broad- 
minded and practicable plan to acquire needed informa- 
tion and extend America’s export trade. 

The international fraternization and social inter- 
mingling of our commercial communities will do more 
to cement? cordial ties of friendship between our people 
and theirs than anything yet devised. No such inter- 
national exchange of friendly greeting was ever 
attempted before. The trip will be a notable event in 
the commercial history of the world; and no live mer- 
chant, manufacturer, nor indeed any live commercial 
center can afford to be without representation in this 
International carnival. 
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WONDERFUL 


Edison 
OFFER 


you love music and 
entertainment, if 
you want to cheer 
your home, be sure to read 
every word of this 
great offer. 







Read what Mr. Edison says: 


“ce 
I want to see a phonograph 
in every American home.” 


Here is your opportunity—while this offer lasts—every 
thoroughly reliable, responsible person 
in the U.S. can get on 


FREE, 2 Genuine Edison 


phonograph direct from us 
TRI AL .v your home without any 
money in advance or deposit. 
No guarantee from third parties, no formality of any kind. 


Try tt in your home, play the beautt- 
ful Edison records,and tf then you 
don’t care to keep the instrument, 
send itt back at our expense. That's all. 


BUT MR. EDISON KNOWS you will be glad to keep 
the outfit especially as ANY RESPONSIBLE person can 
now get it on the easy payment plan: 


$ep.00 A MONTH 


— — for five months 
now pays for a genuine Edison. 


(Larger installments according to size and price of outfit. ) 


A nickel to a dime saved a day will buy a genuine 
Edison and at the lowest net spot cash price. 

DON’T DELAY. If you want this great Edison 
offer, write at once for free illustrated catalog of 
Xdison Gem, Edison Standard, Edison Home and 
Edison Triumph phonographs, also free catalog of 
Edison gold moulded records. Address 


MR. BABSON, Mgr. 
148 Michigan Ave., Dept. 132B Chicago. 


FRE If you own an Edison and send 
us name and letter of instru- 













ment, we wi.l send abselutely free post- 
paid our new camels hair chip brush which 
automatically cleans records and greatly 
improves the sound— We accept old machine 
in exchange for new phonogruph 











SUNSET PRESS 
MARKET AND TENTH STREETS SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 678 
COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL 


DESIGNING PRINTING PHOTOGRAPHING 
ENGRAVING PUBLISHING ADVERTISING 





























in Sunland 


A winter in “Our Italy,” under the 
shadow of the old missions and in 
land redolent of romance, will make 

you happier and stronger for the expe 
rience. The way there is easy and 
pleasant by the 


Golden State 
Limited PC 


re-established this month for the fourth J | 7**' 
season. Daily from Chicago and St. Louis, § | 3,> 


ment, 


carrying the finest and most complete equip: f |<": 










ment Pullman can make. te 
/ Full details of this and other California train § | ‘**s 


logue 


service in the new “California 





Train Book.” Our beautiful California book, “The Golden State,” goes BUR 
with it, if asked for now. Write, enclosing six cents in stamps, to _ 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Trafic Manager, 
Room 720 La Salle Station, 
CHICAGO. 
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= TOURIST 
7SLEEPING CARS\ 


To Chicago 
VIA OMAHA and 
VIA MEMPHIS 


ha his ea gn 
‘1 1 Me La. 
Si Tous and ch 
PACIFIC COAST AGENCIES AT 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 
A. H. HANSON, P.T.M, 8. G. HATCH, GPA 


Sen RAAT VAAN) 
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A commercial traveler visited 125 towns 
in 32 days over the rough roads of 
Minnesota and North Dakota, using 
no other means of transpor- 
tation than a 


piL 


rather interesting 
proof of Cadillac reliability? 
Runabout; Model C, with detachable tonneau; 
Light Touring Car; Four-cylinder Car. 
Write for Catalogue W and address of nearest 
dealer, where you may see and try a Cadillac. 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE o..8 Detroit, Mich. 


Member A. L. A. M. 







































PORTABLE GARAGE 


This building No. 45, is 12 ft. 454 in. wide by 15 ft. 454 in. long, 
the walls are 8 ft. high, the doors are 8 ft. wide by 8 ft. high, doors 
can be made larger or smaller, Floors are made suitable to 
weight of machine. Weight of building when packed for ship- 
ment, 4000lbs. These buildings are adapted to most any use, 
are made suitable for coid or warm climates, are constructed 
entirely of wood and are built strictly upon honor, Every factor 
of strength and durability has been provided for. Anyone can 
tetthem up in a remarkably short time, the parts pack closely 
for shipment and are easily handled. Send for prices and cata- 
logue which will show many sizes now in use. 


BURNHAM -STANDEFORD COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
645 WASHINGTON STREET OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


WESTERN LANDS 


(. E. WANTLAND, Gen. Sales Agent, U.P. R.R. 
1025 17th STREET, DENVER, COLORADO 
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FREE xrriaso nes ton 


Our Randsomely Mlustrated Catalog. “Tne Economy Gazette, 
accurately illustrates, describes and quotes prices o6 the very 
newest fashions in Ladies, Misses’ and Childrens Cloaks. 
Suits, Skirts, Petticoats, Furs. Millinery. Shoes, Hosiery, Un- 
derwear. Corsets. Belts ‘Gloves, Neckwear, Toilet Articles. etc 
in fact, everything that a woman uses or wears We guar- 
antee a Saving on Every Purche<-. 


This LADIES’ SKIRT is 
made of Lymansville Guaran $ 95 
teed Cheviot—the best manufact- 
ured in America It 1s a strictly 
all wool, high grade fabric, spec- 


ially made for these ladies’ skirte 
of the best grade of long fiber, 
new wool woven close and com- 






















pact combining softness dé P nl 
strength and elasticity. guar- . 
anteed to hang evenly, and Special 


not sag, thoroughly shrunken 
before cut 


‘ This @4.95 Cuaranteed Pure \\ ina 
Wool Cheviot Skirt, is the very ies’ 
newest Fall Style of the popular Ladies 
pleated skirt, and would be sold in Walking 
most stores at $7 95 Has twenty Skirt 
one gores. each gore strap seame 

to the knee. and from there dow: Our Catalog 


laid in side pleats, each alternate 
gore is set off with V shaped strap: 
of taffeta silk, ornamented with 
silk braid, all inside seams are 
bound Perfect fitting and man- 
tailored throughout Comes in 
Black. Navy Blue or Havana 
Brown In ordering, state 
color wanted and give 
waistand hip measure- 
ments, also length in 
front a 
Send Only 85 < 
Cente In order- 
ing. you need not 
send the full price un- 
less you desire Send 
only 35 cents with which “@ 
we will prepay the express ; : 
charges. When you examine the skirt and find it is just as 
described and the best and most stylish garment for the price 
you ever saw, pay the express agent. If not fully upto your 
cpsoteneee send it back at our expense 


TODD-SMITH 


EVERYTHING FOR WOMEN 
68 —104 WABASH AVE - CHICAGO* 


shows over 40 
other skirts, 
priced from 

125 for a 
good service- 


in elegant 
silk gar- 
ment 
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TOWN of BEATTY 


Most Prosperous Mining Camp in Bullfrog District, Nevada 











November |, 1904 , 
Population None | are 10,000 
April, 1905 é . p eat <a §| Dollar Modern 
Population 1500 , p, e *, Tee all? -- Hotel Under 
and still growing ff ; } | en ~ Construction 


HOT SPRINGS BATH-HOUSE, BEATTY 


Beatty is the only Town in the Bullfrog District having abundant supply of pure water for 
domestic, mining and manufacturing purposes. 

$5,000 Bath House at the Hot Springs is now being constructed. Ice Plant, Bottling 
Works and Electric Plant. Two Mills of 40-stamp capacity, under construction and the world 
famous Montgomery-Shoshone Mines are at BEATTY. 

Beatty has the only established Postoffice in the District. 








f wii ° 4 a oaceoaees = 


Telephone and | A eee | Two Railroads 
Headquarters mae a are 
for Automobile |} Cae adi i Surveying 
Lines and Stages |” pet WEE eecmme| Toward Beatly 
from Tonopah, f ——- from the 
Goldfield, Las | / South, and One 
Vegas and da oneal e from the 
Other Camps ¢ & : sa] North 





MONTGOMERY HOTEL, BEATTY 


Those desiring reliable information concerning mines should address Mr. E. A. Montcomery, 
President of the Montgomery-Shoshone Mines Company at Beatty. 
Letters relative to the purchase of Town Property should be directed to 


BEATTY TOWNSITE CoO. 


BEATTY, NYE COUNTY, NEVADA 
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Diamondfield Triangle Mining Co. 











Ba css 


DIAMONOPIELO TRIANGLE MIPUNG CO 


re 
ti ig 


PAN ONS Flere 
Bary 


Capitalized oe Treasury Stock 
1,000,000 Shares i 400,000 Shares 


—s | 50,000 Shares 
q es will be sold at 15 cents 
ONE DOLLAR ie per share 


Fy PU ae ae Treasury stock, however, 


is subject to advance 


JACK DAVIS without notice 


President 
esiden Direct your correspondence 


to 
GEO. WINGFIELD ° 
Vice-President and Treasurer j Davis & Sears 
WILLIS SEARS Diamondfeld 
Secretary : Nevada 





JACK DAVIS 
Locator and Founder of Diamondfield Mining District, Nevada 


The Diamondfield Triangle Mining Company includes the following property: Daisy Triangle, 
Lulu, Great Bend and Daisy Fraction, Elsie, Wednesday Fraction, and joins Goldfield Daisy 
Syndicate, Jumbo Extension, Goldfield Belmont, Goldfield Tonopah Mining Co., Red Butte 
Group and the Palace Claim. 


The Diamondfield Townsite 


also “ffers great opportunity for investment and profit. It is situated four miles east of Gold- 
field, and is surrounded by such mines as the Quartzite, the Black Butte, the Vernal No. 2, 
the Jumbo Extension, the Goldfield Diamond Co., the Great Bend, the Goldfield Daisy, ete. 


DAVIS & SEARS 


Original Locators and DIAMONDFIELD, NEVADA 


Mining Experts 
SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON MINES 
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Eames Tricycle Co. 


2018-2024 Market St. J. VY. HICKS & C0. 


San Francisco, California 


Gold Medal Winner, 1904 MINING INVESTMENT 
St. uls Fair 
a Merchants’ Exchange Building 


Eames Tricycles San Francisco, California 














AND 
Invalid Chairs J. M. BECK & CO. 
Se ate ier Taeanaen Goldfield, Nevada 


Catalogue which ex- 
ieetae ta sony care MINING INVESTMENT 
ticular. Tonopah, Goldfield and Bullfrog 
Branch : Mining Districts, a Specialty. 
Sweeney Surgical Mfg. Co. 




















Los Angeles, California 








THE WASHOB COUNTY BANK, RENO, NBVADA 


CAPITAL $500,000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS $154,334.04 DEPOSITS $1,750,000 
George W. Mapes, Pres’t M. E. Ward, Vice-Pres’t F. M. Rowland, Vice-Pres’t 
Cc. T. Bender, Cashier G. H. Taylor, Ass’t Cashier Fred Stadtmuller, 2d Ass’t Cashier 
DIRECTORS 


G. W. Mapes M. E. Ward A. H. Manning A. M. Ward D. A. Bender F. M. Rowland C. T. Bender 
Deposit accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals received subject to sight drafts. Acts as Fiscal Agents. U. S. bunds and other 
investments bought and sold. Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought and sold. Correspondence solicited. 











COM E AND ENJOY LIVING. CLIMATE UNEXCELLED. 


Good schools. Hlealth-giving sunshine. Our soil raises all the products of the 
Temperate Zone. Splendid opportunities for the homeseeker and investor. 


For information concerning farm, residence or business property in Nevada 


TO 
NEVADA |": 
Lists on application. J. A. BONHAM & SON, Reno, Nevada. 














THE FLORIDA MINE 


iS ONE OF THE MOST PROMISING PROPERTIES 
OF THE WONDERFUL GOLDFIELD DISTRICT 


1t is a counterpart of the Monatan Tonopah whose stock has gone from twenty-five 
eents to over three dollars in a year. 

It has large ledges of rich ore, running into thousands of dollars a ton. 

A mill and steam hoisting plant are now being erected on the property, and will 
be in operation by July Ist. 

The stock is now selling for twenty-five cents a share, and only a limited amount 
will be sold. Stock is fully paid and non-assessable. 

It is without exception the best opportunity for legitimate investment in mining 
stock in the Goldfield District. 

The Wisconsin Mine adjoining the Florida on the west, with the same ledges and conditions, 
has recently been sold for $300,000.00. 

Write at once for illustrated prospectus and full particulars, also references. 


Address 
BROUGHTON @ BROUGHTON 
407, 408 Union Trust Building ail San Francisco, California 


Exploration Building, Goldfield, Nevada 
We have several fine prospects and mining properties for sale outright. 
Fiscal Agents for The Windsor Mining Co., Republic Mining Co., and Nightingale 
Mining Co. All first class properties in the heart of the Goldfield belt. Write for prospectus. 








TO 


- >. ~~ 


o- 
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— 
Tonopah Railroad Company 





F 








Company) at Mina, Nevada. 





VIEW OF TONOPAH, NEVADA, THE TOWN THAT GREW FROM NOTHING TO 5,000 PEOPLE IN FOUR YEARS 


The Radiating Center for the World’s 
Wonder of Southern Nevada’s 
New Gold Mining Excitement. 


JOHN W. BROCK, President 


ALONZO TRIPP, General Superintendent 


NOTE: Goldfield, Columbia, Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, Silver Peak, and 
other new districts that are now pouring out their millions of dollars are all reached from Tonopah. 
Sleeping Cars into Tonopah, Trains leave the line of the Nevada and California Railway (Southern Pacific 


Standard 




















RENO STOCK 
BROKERAGE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Bankers ana Brokers 


TONOPAH, GOLDFIELD AND 
BULLFROG STOCKS 








OUR Booklet ‘Stock Exchange Practices’’ 

which contains valuable information, and 
is also a directory of the principal Mining 
Companies of Southern Nevada, is ready for 
distribution. We will mail it to you on 
receipt of § cents postage. 

Our mid-weekly market letter will be 
mailed free on request. 


P. 0. Box 505, RENO, NEVADA 








Starr & Dulfer 





SAN FRANCISCO and TONOPAH 


STOCK COMMISSION 
BROKERS 


Tonopah, Goldfield 
Bullfrog 











OFFICES 
Merchants’ Exchange Building, San Francisco 
Tonopah, Nevada 
H. W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, California 


Members— San Francisco Stock and Exchange Board 
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THIS IS THE NEW BATH HOUSE AT 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of Ancient 
Rome. Its superb equipment is unrivaled by anything in this country. Hydro- 
pathic Treatment for all Ills. Mud Baths, Swimming Baths, Turkish Baths. 
NATURE HERE GIVES HER POWER OF HEALING. Open all 
the year. For Terms address W. A. JUNKER, Manager Hotel El Paso 
de Robles, PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA 
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Is the purest product of the richest and 
best cocoa beans grown. It contains no 
sugar, no arrowroot—no adulteration of 
any sort, and has a flavor which for rich- 
ness and whclesomeness has never been 
equalled. At your dealer’s—or samples 
sent postpaid. 


46 Hudson St..New York 


BANK BOND 


“LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK" 








Unequaled for Business Correspondence 


Bank Bond Sample Books & Prices 
Sent upon Application 


Bonestell, Richardson & Co. 


CALIFORNIA'S LEADING PAPER HOUSE 
401-403 Sansome Street San Francisco 





cisco. PACIFIC MAIL S. S. 
Chicago, New York. CANADIAN AUSTRALIAN S. S. Co., 458 
Broadway, N. Y., or Agents of all Railroad and Steamship lines, 













isoneof the pleasures 
of Hawaii. Golf, 
Tennis, Polo all 
the year around. 
A perfect climate 
for outdoor sports. 
America’s newest 
playground for rest 


or recreation. 

Send for beautiful tllus- 
trated book that makes the 
tstanad live before you. 
HAWAII PROMOTION 
COMMITTEE, Honolulu, T. H. 
NEW YORK, 41 W. 34th St. 





LOS ANGELES, 207 W. Third St. 


BOSTON, 268 Boylston St. 


For Rates and Sailings apply to OCEANIC S. S. Co., 427 Broad- 
way, New York; 109 Adams St., Chicago; 653 Market St., San Fran- 
Co., San Francisco, St. L.ouis, 








American National 


of San Francisco 


























Invites Deposit growth An exponent 
thro’ March 3Srd,’O2, $ 387,728.70 of conservatism, 
“SUNSET,” Oct. 1,°O2 - - 1,760,491.56 combined with 
Oct. 1, "OS - - 2,690,918.99 enterprise 
accounts 
Oct. 1, ’O4 - - 3,962,031.33 
of new and Oct. 1,'O5 - - 5,096,131.22 
- Merchants’ Exchange-e ‘Weelt wane 
Californians Building connections 
P. E. Bowles - - - President 
w Francis Cutting - Vice-Presiden. 
* oe E. W. Wilson - - Vice-President Let US be YOUR 
with Geo. N. O’Brien - - - Cashier 
rom oe E. J. Broberg - Assistant Cashier BANKER 
O. D. Jacoby - Assistant Cashier 
H. de Saint Seine, Mgr. Foreign Ex. 
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ALEXANDER-YOST CO. 


HARDWARE MACHINERY 
TOOLS anD SHOP SUPPLIES 


401 MARKET ST., COR. FREMONT. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
ano BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


5 533 MARKET STREET 


Opp. SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








FRED B. HAIGHT & CO. 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Manufacturers of 
PURE PASTEURIZED BUTTER 
Dealers in Fancy Petaluma Ranch Eggs and Gilroy Cheese 


212-214 FRONT ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


POTTERY, GLASSWARE 


LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 





Hotel Supplies Household Goods 
Nathan-Dohrmann Co. 
422-132 Sutter St. San Francisco, California 





DEL MONTE MILLING CO. 


General Offices, Front and Clay Streets 
Mills - Second and Brannan Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Flour. Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, etc. Peacock Brand 
Self-Raising Buckwheat Flour. Al) Our Meals in 2 and 5 
Ib. packages, put up under the celebrated Peacock brand, 
are Our Specialties. 


The Young & Swain Baking Co. 


Manufacturers of the Best Bread, Rolls, etc., 
supplying all the prominent Clubs, Hotels and 
Cafes. . . . « Private Trade a Specialty. 


2229-2239 Geary Street San Francisco, California 
Phone Private Exchange 800 





Wm. Shaughnessy James Young F, I. Martell 


CALIFORNIA MILL CO. 
PLANING MILLS 
MANuFACTURERS OF MILL WorK IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
SHip Work A SPECIALTY 
Mi.ts: 136 to 158 SpeaR STREET ano 121 10 123 Main STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











GASOLINE ENGINES 


ALL SIZES 
FAIRBANKS Morse Co. 


310 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 








JOSHUA HENDY MACHINE WORKS 


THE MINING MACHINERY MEN oF THE PACIFIC COAST 
THE BEST ALWAYS 


Send for catalogue and prices 


61-77 Fremont St. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








816 Mission Street 


San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works 
E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 


San Francisco, California 


Manufacturers of 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY & FURNITURE VARNISHES 








NOTE: The Varnishes used by the Southern Pacific Company are supplied exclusively by this firm. 
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Arthur Hoffschneider George Hoffschneider 


MURPHY, GRANT & CQ. || HoerscHNneipeR BrotHers 


Electrotype and Stereotype Foundry 
IMPORTERS OF 412 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
STAPLE AND FANCY Enon Senne 


Electrotypes of Half-Tone Engravings, Zincograpn Work 
D mR Y G O O D S and Soap Makers’ Stamps 


| amie Cade CALIFORNIA POWDER WORKS 





PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS H I "P id d G ] ti 
ercules Powder an erarin 
THE “NEVER-RIP” OVERALL cba 
BEST IN THE WORLD 49 Second Street, Wells Fargo & Company’s Building 


San Francisco, California 
Gloves Flannels Cutlery 
Suspenders Oil Cloths Shawls 


Laces Cottons Notions ie B K U F M A 

— “ Linens, etc. Smokers’ Articles TH E . ‘ A N 
ress Goods Blankets Stationer 

Velvets Calicoes Walerwear RAI LWAY S U P P LY co. 





Silks Umbrellas Hosi 
White Goods ee Rolling Stock, Locomotives, Track Material 
Frogs and Switches, Car Wheels, Inspection 
Corner Sansome and Bush Streets and Hand Cars, Steel Tires and Castings 
San Francisco, California ’ 614 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg. San Francisco, California 














Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 


A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher P. N C5 B Tm E. 


ROBERT W. HUNT & GO. |'} The pacific Rolling: Mill Co 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION STRUCTURAL IRON WORKS 
TESTS AND CONSULTATION Beams, Angles, Channels, Tees, Plates, 


Machine Bolts, Iron Castings 


66 Broadway, NEW YORK a ; . 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 519 Mission Street San Francisco 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 

iri Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 
7 208 Crossley Building, SAN FRANCISCO 








INSPECTION OF HIGH GRADE 


Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- Pumping Machinery 


tives, Pipe, Etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and Cther of Every Description 


Structures 
. | Geo. E. Dow 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories Pumping Engine ts 
Reports and Estimates on Properties 


and Processes 179 First Street San Francisco, California 
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The “Ever Ready” Electric Book Lamp 


FLASHLIGHTS AND NOVELTIES 
Send for Catalogue 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 


68-72 First Street, San Francisco 


——_—_———a 


“Channel” Switches. “Strom” Clamp Frogs 
“Transit” Switches 


Pettibone, Mulliken & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches 
Switch Stands, Head Chairs 
Tie Bars, Jenne Track Jacks 
Track Drills, Rail Benders 
Rail Braces 


725 Marquette Building : : : : s CHICAGO 

















19 FREMONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 














9-8-8-8-8-8-8-88-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8 











Atlas Contract & ag 
Supply Company KELSO 
309-311 Rialto Building COUPLER 
San Francisco, California The Kelso << lock-set’’ is a real 
one. Dispenses with acro- 


batic work by the switchman. 
Equally positive << lock-to-the- 
lock.”” Meets fully ALL 
the requirements of the Safety 
Appliance Law and of the Rules 
of the M. C. B. Association 


BUILD AND EQUIP: 


STEAM RAILROADS 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


The McGonway & Torley Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
McMULLIN & EYRE 
No. 124 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


SECURITIES TAKEN IN 
HIGH-CLASS ENTERPRISES 


i -8- 8-8-8 - 8-8-8 - 8-8-1 - 8-8-8 - 8-8-2 - 8-8-8 


ie 





5-8-8 -8-8-8-8-E-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-5-8-8 


CORRESPONDENCE ' INVITED 
0 
S-8-8-5-8-8-8-84-8-8-8-8-8 | + 
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WE MAKE THE BEST 


HICKORY HANDLES 


FOR RAILROAD WORK 


Central Manufacturing Co. 
107-9 Lydia Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 




















THE DETROIT 


No. 20 Locomotive 
LUBRICATOR 


Safety Simplicity Economy 
Descriptive pamphlet on application 


Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 





SUPERIORITY IS OUR TRADE-MARK 
THEY WERE. built by the ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY, 


and, like all equipment turned out by them, are 
first class in every respect. We refer to the handsome new Coaches being 
operated by the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company and which have 
carried many thousands to the Portland Exposition. 
The St. Louis Car Company built eight of these splendid cars numbered as follows: 132-133- 
134-135-136-137-138-139. This institution was awarded the Grand Prize at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition and is the LEADING CAR PLANT of the World. 

ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY, St Louis, Missouri 

GUS KOCH, Pacific Coast Agent, Room 615 Merchants’ Exchange Building, San Francisco, California 








BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY 
W. T. GARRATT & C0. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BRASS AND 
IRON GOODS 


For WATER, STEAM and GAS 





PUMPS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


138 to 142 FREMONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Catalogue Mailed Upon Application 





GALENA-SIGNAL 
OIL COMPANY 











FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Sole Manufacturers of the Celebrated Galena 
COACH, ENGINE AND CAR OILS 
AND SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
VALVE & SIGNAL OILS 


Guarantee cost per thousand miles, for from 
one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 
Maintain Expert Department, which is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of 
wide and varied experience. Service of 
experts furnished free of charge to patrons 
interested in the economical use of oils. 





Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty 





Please write home office for further particulars 


CHARLES MILLER, President 
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The Pine Needle Fiber Mattress 





The TRUE Health Bed 


Brings the health-giving aroma of the Pine to your home, and is a 
valuable assistant in the cure of 


Se. | Asthma - Consumption - Nervousness 





PropucT> 





and all afflictions of the pulmonary organs. 4 Purifies the air and 
soothes the nerves. @ Thoroughly hygienic. The price is but $15.00. 


Write for booklet, THE ‘‘ AIR-O-PINE”’ 


HYGIENIC MATTRESS CO. 


91 GRAND AVE., PORTLAND, OREGON 








Located in the Reclaimed Disna of TULARE LAKE, 
Wheat and Alfalfa Lands ine coy: caiforae Lan vop of Whe, 60 to 90 
bushels to the acre. Last crop of Alfalfa, 4 to 6 cuttings per year, with from | to 3 tons per acre at each cutting. 


Perpetual water right—no failures. Price $3.50 to $35 per Acre—Half Cash. 
TAYLOR & CLUTTER, 401 Mason Building, Cor. 4th and Broadway, LOS ANGELES, California 














Cc. H. BUNKER, FRANKLIN H. HEAD, 
President Vice-President 

A. A. SMITH, H. G. B. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary 2nd V. P. and Gen’! Mer. 


CONTINENTAL 

CASUALTY 

COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


CAPITAL STOCK, $300,000 


GOOD CONTRACTS IN GOOD TERRITORY 
TO GOOD MEN 


WRITES ALL FORMS OF 


Personal Accident and Health Insurance 


More than Four Million 
Dollars paid to Policy Holders 


W. H. BETTS, Resident Manager 


Mutual Savings Bank Building San Francisco 








The Eaton 


A New and 
Up-to-Date 


HOTEL 


Centrally located and convenient to all busi- 
ness houses, theaters and other places of 
amusement. Electric cars to 


Lewis and Clark Fair 
Grounds 


pass the door. All outside rooms. Hot and 
cold water and telephone in each room. 
Private baths. Al] modern conveniences. 


Corner Morrison & West Park Sts. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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FAT FOLKS 






Ag 
Ai 





180 Ibs. 


267 Ibs. 
MRS. E. WILLIAMS, 588 Elliott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lost in sine .. $7 pounds 
Lost in -.. §& inches 
Lost in if -- 10 inches 
EE obs knees i dcaes adi tnnsdcecesasee 20 inches 


This picture gives you an idea of my appearance 
before and after my reduction by Dr. Snyder. My 
health is perfect. I never enjoyed better health in my 
life, not a wrinkle to be seen. Why carry your burden 
longer when relief is at hand? 

Dr. Snyder guarantees his treatment to be perfectly 
harmless in every particular. No exercise, no starv- 
ing, no detention from business, no wrinkles or discom- 
fort. Dr. Snyder has been a specialist in the successful 
treatment of obesity for the past 25 years, and has the 
unqualified endorsement of the medical fraternity. A 
booklet, telling all about it, free. Write to-day. 


oO. W. F. SNYDER, M. D. 
70 Burton Building, 39 State Street, Chicago, II]. 








vacuo TOILET POWDER 


IN HARVEST TIME 


When brisk, Autumn breezes roughen the skin, 
use Mennen’s—a positive relief for chapped 
hands, chafing and all skin troubles. 

Menhen’s face on every box—be sure that you get the 
genuine. 
For sale everywhere or by mail, 25 ets. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newerk, N. J. 


Try Mennen'’s Violet Talcum. 














Guy W. Colton 


Owner of 


Lake Tulare 
Property 


Most fertile spot in 
CALIFORNIA 


This land produces annually nine crops of alfalfa. 
Enormous crops of grapes, almonds, walnuts, melons, 
peaches, prunes, pears, apples, oranges, lemons, 
wheat, barley and corn are profitably grown. 

Cattle, hogs and poultry thrive here as nowhere 
else. Send for free illustrated booklet on model Five- 
Acre Poultry Farm. 

Colonist rates now in force. Weekly excursions 
are run from Los Angeles to this property. 

To bona fide home-seekers, I offer unusual 
inducements. Write me for full information regard- 
ing this, or any California investments. A package 
of choice melon seeds and booklet on California, 
free, upon request, to readers of this advertisement. 


GUY W. GOLTON 
314 O. T. Johnson Building 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
Agent for 
Los Angeles, Venice, Del Rey and Beautiful 

















f/-TOURMALINE 
MINING 


One of the most important industries of Southern 
California—yet in its infancy—is Tourmaline Mining. 
There's millions in it—fabulous profits for all who get in 
on the ground floor. While it is only in recent years that 
Tourmaline Mining has been prosecuted to any considerable 
extent, the history of the stone dates back to 321 B. C. 

Recent discoveries of wonderful deposits of this beauti- 
ful gem in San Diego County, California—the finest 
Tourmaline Crystals ever found—have brought the jewel 
into great prominence. Tiffany & Co.—the New York 
jewelers—are placing them on the market with great 
success, Prince Henry of Prussia recently paid 
$30,000 for a single Tourmaline—while ordinary 
specimens readily bring from $12 to $15 a karat. SS 
The Mesa Grande Tourmaline and Gem Pg 
Company has begun operations on its 604 > 
acres of Tourmaline land at Mesa Grande, i RS 
San Diego County. Seven Tourmaline Oo Ww 
ledges have already been discovered on Ss 
the property and indications point to re) 
the production of stones of rare (é) 
value in almost limitless quantities. 

Write today for further informa- <<“ A) 
tion regarding this exceptional © aa <. 
opportunity for the invest- x 8S M4 
ment of capital, 











¢ < is ae 
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Hollywood Properties. 
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PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW, FOR 


Jnaguin Miller's 


“Che Building of 
the City Beautiful” 


T HIS romance is the fruit of ‘“‘The Poet of the Si rra’s” deepest thought. The author makes his 





story the medium of a keen but sympathetic inalysis of our weak human way of living the 
Lord’s Prayer. With winning sweetness he unfolds the dream of an attempt to realize the 
literal “heaven on earth” that has ever been the Holy Quest of the Christian. Considered only as 
literature, this work will, it is believed, rank far superior to any of the other social visions of our 
generation. It is highly poetic, deeply religious, and pervaded by a noble spirit of justice and 
aliruism. Those who love the finest and best in literature will quickly come under the charm 
of this latest and greatest of Mr. MILLER’s works. 
With an exquisite photogravure frontispiece of the author and his mother. Printed on toned, 
laid-antique, deckel-edge, all-rag paper; hand-sewed. Gold top. Cloth, with ornamental stamp 
in gold. Price, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 


OTHER BRANDT BOOKS 


THE GATE BEAUTIFUL CAPE COD BALLADS AND OTHER VERSE 


By Pror. JoHN WarpD STIMSON By Jor LINCOLN. 
Principles and Methods in Vital Art Educa- m Drawings by Epwarp W. KEMBLE. 
tion. With thousands of illustrations. Two “This verse appeals to something inside of 
editions. Cloth bound, royal 4to, $7.50 net; by you that goes deeper than distinctions or defini- 
mail, $7.95. Paner covered, small 4to, $3.50  tions.”—Vittsburg Gazette. $1.25 net; by mail, 
net; by mail, $3.76. $1.53. 





amet IN NATURE’S REALM 
MONKS AND MONASTERIES By CHARLES C. ABBoTT, M. D. 


Ninety drawings and a photogravure frontis- 
de i — tt Yt. " - ~ ° < <p - % : a 
3y ALFRED WESLEY WISHART piece by Oliver Kemp. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.68. 
“As a fair and judicial account of monas- 
ticism this may be regarded as ranking with the 
best.”’"—Outlook. Two editions. §vo., illus- H 
trated, $2.50 net: by mail $268, tamo, (new OW England Averted A Revolution of Force 
edition), $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. By B. O. FLOWER 
With an appendix giving the social and 
reformative poetry of the period. $1.25 net; 
by mail, $1.35. 






ELEGIES: ANCIENT AND MODERN oon 
By Many Luoyp. MOONBLIGHT AND SIX FEET OF ROMANCE 


A critical and historical study of elegiac By DAN Brarp 
poetry, together with an anthology containing With fifty pictures by the author; an intro- 
the choicest specimens of this noble form of ductory study by Lovis F. Post, of The Public, 
verse. Two volumes. Volume I. now ready. of Chicago; and an appendix. $1.25 net; by 
Each volume, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. mail, $1.35. 


Order from your bookseller, or 


noston, Mass. ALBERT BRANDT: Publisher = rrenvoy, wn. 7. 


“The Arena Magazine.” 
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Wilcox Building 
Corner Second and Spring Streets 


First National Bank Banking by Mail 
of Los Angeles 40 


Interest Compounded 
Semi-Annually 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY Write for Information 


=... mee Slerchants 
Total Resources, . ~. 9,450,000 @ YI sf 
° Company 


Special Department for Women 3 
ij P CAPITAL $350,000 °° osAngeles fal. 














Telephone and Telegraph 

Wire, Steel Signal Wire, 

Wire Rope, Wire Strand 

Bond and Tie Wires. 

We Guarantee our Products 
to be of the Best Quality 


THE NATIONAL 
WIRE GORP. 


114 LIBERTY STREET 
WORKS AT NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT NEw YORK City 

















SAF FE T Y Seamless, Rubber-Covered Wires and Cables 
¢ are particularly adapted for railway service, where 
absolute reliability is a necessity even under the 
most trying conditions. Used by prominent 
railways throughout the United States aud Canada 


The Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Company 
114-116 Liberty Street, New York 
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| Dem ota! overlook 


California 





+ oon 
@ HOPS IN MENDOCINO CO os 
1 - NN E. 
OPS can be raised for nine cents, which pays the producer ( 
for his labor. Anything over this price is profit. Hops 





\ are selling now from twenty-eight to thirty cents per 
pound, and twenty-five cents for two years past. An acre of hop 
land produces about one ton, which at a price of thirty cents leaves 
a clear profit per acre of $420. 

Wool is a staple of the hill pastures of Mendocino County, 
and is selling now, spring clip 1905, for thirty cents per pound. 
About twelve cents per pound is a living price for wool. On a 
flock of one thousand head of sheep, producing fleeces of eight 
pounds, with wool at thirty cents, this would give a clear profit 
on wool alone of $1,440, saying nothing of the increase in the 
flock, or the sale for lambs and mutton. 

Redwood timber lands have been selling at a price equal to 
from fifty cents to one dollar per thousand stumpage, while 
stumpage in such states as Minnesota and Michigan sells as high 
as fifteen dollars per thousand. 














Take an outing and satisfy yourself. or send stamp for booklet to 
MENDOCINO CouUNTY BOARD OF TRADE, Ukiah, or address, with stamp, BoarpD oF 
TRADE, Willits, or for special information either of the following members of 
the Board of Supervisors, J. C. LANE, Manchester (Coast); M. L. Grpson, 
Ukiah; A. J. Farrranks, Willits; D. H. Lawson, Booneville and L. BARNARD, 
Fort Bragg (Coast). 
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Cable Address: ULCO 





ABC Code, 4th Edition 

Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 

American Lumberman Telecode 


UNION LUMBER COMPANY 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 





Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office: 207 CROCKER BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
TELEPHONE PRIVATE EXCHANGE 624 


YARDS AND PLANING MILLS 


SIXTH AND CHANNEL STREETS 


SAW MILLS 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 








TIMBER LANDS | 


IN MENDOCINO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 





@ I have 840 acres of good timber land, which I 
will sell for from $8.00 to $25.00 an acre. 360 
acres are near Castle Garden, 22 miles from 
Ukiah, the remainder a few miles further south. 
All is well covered with redwood, pine and tan 
oak, A good wagon road reaches this district, and 
a logging iailroad has been completed within a 
short distance of the upper tract. This is a 


SPLENDID INVESTMENT 


for lumbermen or those wishing a mountain reserve. 
A large saw-mill is near, while tan oak bark is 
worth $8.00 a cord on the ground. @ Write me 
to-day, and I will give further particulars promptly. 


LAUREN S. FISH 
907 MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO - CALIFORNIA 











E. C. WILLIAMS, President 


HENRY TEMPLEMAN, Treasurer 


Mendocino Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Redwood Lumber 


Railroad Ties and Forest Products 


40 California St., San Francisco 


Mitts at Mendocino 


Telephone Drumm 06 


Cargoes Sawn to Order 
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THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER CO. 








SUCCESSORS TO 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE LUMBER COMPANY 
S. S. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


MILLS AT Mc CLOUD. 


CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 


Branch Yard: SAN FRANCISCO, FIFTH AND BRANNAN STS., M. HARRIS, Manager 
Branch Yard: STOCKTON, CENTER AND SONORA STS., M. J. GARDNER, Manager 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
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A Through Tourist Sleeper 


Means comfort and convenience to the traveler. 


You step into 


the car at San Francisco or Los Angeles and are not compelled 
to leave it until St. Louis is reached. 


Such comfort and convenience you'll have in traveling via 


"The Katy." 





GEO. MORTON 
General Passenger & Ticket Agent 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Through tourist sleepers for St. Louis, Ft. Worth, Dallas 
and all intermediate points, leave San Francisco, Wednesdays 


at 10 a. m.; Los Angeles, Thursdays at 12:10 p.m. Write 


me for rates and information. 


When you contemplate a trip to Texas, Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory, Shreveport, Memphis, Kansas City, St. Louis or 
East, I would like to figure with you. 


JOS. McILROY 
Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 
33 Crocker Building 
San Francisco, California 








STATE OF SINALOA 


WEST COAST OF MEXICO 


Coast line Four Hundred (400) miles. 

Large areas of agricultural and timber lands. 

Annual rainfall thirty (30) inches. 

Short railroad lines in operation and trunk lines 
projected with constructions begun, make this a 
peculiarly desirable time to invest. 

Desirable tracts of from 100 to 100,000 acres 


for sale. 





For full information about SINALOA, and its 


resources, address 


SINALOA LAND COMPANY 
Suite 213-19 Conservative Life Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Exclusive Concessionaires for Survey of Public Lands 
in State of Sinaloa, Mexico 


Directors and Stockholders: Freperick H. Rinpce, 
Grorce I, Cocnran, A. J. WaALtace, 
R. P. Propasco 








GUAYMAS and 
HERMOSILLO 


on the 


Sunset Route 


Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 





For beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 
SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 
OF THE WEST MEXICAN 
COAST, send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent, SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas - - Mexico 
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Wr" ONSACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
= \GATEWAY TO THE GREATSS 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY £ 





BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE 





VARIOUS and ABUNDANT in its PRODUCTS 


A Place for Homes and Investment °° axc'ttsesnes” 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many vineyards 


averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 


Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, onions, corn, 
asparagus grown in grea’ quantities and shipped out of the State in car-loz ad lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 








NAPA VALLEY 


THE PRETTIEST ON EARTH 








@No Drouths, no Malaria. Good 
Schools and Churches, Fine Soil, 
Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Water, 
Unsurpassed Climate, Good Roads, 


























120 Stone Bridges. In the Heart of 
California. Produces all kinds of Fruits, 
Cereals and Vegetables. Cheap Lands, 
the Place to make a Home. 

@ For particulars, write the Chamber of 
Commerce, Napa, or the Board of 


Trade, St. Helena, California. 
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THE 
DIAMOND MATCH CO, 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


LOGGING BLOCKS 


MACHINISTS, FOUNDERS, BLACKSMITHS, 
AND BOILERMAKERS 
Repair Work of All Kinds 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA 

















Motion Picture 


MACHINES AND FILMS 
Stereopticons and Slides 


For public entertainments, in 
Theatres, Halls, Show Tents, etc. 


SIERRA LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Lumber, Doors, Windows, Blinds, Etc. 


Catalogue No. 19, free, 
FRUIT BOXES AND DRYING TRAYS 
SPECIALTY: SUGAR PINE LUMBER KLEINE OPTICAL COMPANY 


52 STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch Door Fae- 


tory, Box Factory and Planing Mill at Red Bluff 
Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 




















YARDS: 


BLUFF WELL WANTED! Many are worth 
an } Tehama Co. phy » Colusa Co- Thousands of Dollars 
ORLAND, Glenn Co. BIGGS Butte Co. We compose music to poems 
WOODLAND, Yolo Co. GRIDLEY : Hayes Music Co.,12 Star Bldg., Chicago 


YUBA CTY, Sutter Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. 

















10 men in each state to travel, 
WAN E I ‘Dp post signs, distribute samples, 
and advertise our goods. Salary 


New Plays, Dialogues, Speare $78 a month, $3 a day for expenses. Expenses advanced. 
PLAYS Hand Books, Drilis. Catalogue free. KUHLMAN CO., Dept. C, Atlas Blk., CHICAGO. 
T. 8. DENISON, Pub. Dept.7 Chicage. 











COME TO THE 


Gridley Colony 


In the Land of the Big Oaks 


Most Fertile Spot in the Sacramento Valley. We have 
a Special Proposition for the HOMESEEKER. Alfalfa 
and Dairying, Peaches, Grapes, Figs; 10 and 20 Acre 
Tracts; Easy Terms. Write for Illustrated Folder 


CALIFORNIA IRRIGATED LAND CO. 


30 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Office at Gridley, California, W. H. GILSTRAP, Manager 











A GRIDLEY HOME UNDER THE BIG OAKS 
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PALO ALTO 
Planing Mill 


WM. DEAN, Proprietor 





MANUFACTURER OF 


Windows, Doors, 
Mouldings and 
General Millwork 














PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 27 

















Cheap To and From 
Freight PACIFIC COAST 


We have special arrangements for trans- 


Rates porting household goods to and from all 
points in CALIFORNIA, OREGON 


and WASHINGTON at reduced rates. No change of 
cars therefore no breakage—quick service—no delays. 
For particulars address 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS., - - - 44 Journal Building 
CHICAGO, ILL., - . - 349 Marquette Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO., - - - 1005 Carleton Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, . - - 38 Crocker Building 
LOS ANGELES, . - + 109 & 110 Stimson Block 











Something new! Makes FF 
delicious toast. Doesn’t & 
burn. Under saucepans 


prevents food scorching. 
By express, 25c. Send 
dealer’s name and receive 
handsome California 
souvenir free! 

















Contra Costa County, California 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within fourteen miles, 
at nearest point, of San Francisco. as seventy miles of water front, nearly all of which is 
deep water, offering great inducements for manufacturing sites. 





A County of Homes and Home Markets. 


w 


San Francisco is the only County 
in the State whose Manufactured 
Products exceed those of Contra 
Costa County in Value. 


2 


The County contains 440,000 acres of 
land. All cereals, — citrus and de- 
ciduous fruits are profitably raised and with- 
out irrigation. Transportation by Southern 
Pacific Co., A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., and several 
lines of River Steamers. 


we 


For free illustrated booklet, address 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 
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Klamath 
Hot Springs 


Located in northern California, is 
best reached by leaving the train at 
Ager, on the California &* Oregon 
Express and taking Edson Bros.’ 
carriages at that point. 





POSTOFFICE ADDRESS 


BESWICK, CALIFORNIA 








TONOPAH 


We Don’t 
Believe You 





Can find a better 
guide-book than our 


B 

U 

= 

L | History of 
F the Desert 
R ane Pg apse 
O 

G 

G 


mining stocks. Free for 
the asking. 


F. L. KREIDER & BRO. 


Members S. F. Stock Exchange 


ITrO-S>r>5% 


Merchants’ Exchange Building 
San Francisco, California 











OLDFIELDS 














In arranging your trip to 


e CALIFORNIA 


—be sure and include== 


SAN DIEGO e 


For illustrated pamphlet descriptive of this beautiful city and its remarkable climatic attractions, 


address 


H. P. WOOD, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 
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THE READER * sey" lb AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY Y MAGAZINE 
not special; individual not eccentric; sane not pated a iso ats 


sensational; timely but not over-strenuous. 


It spreads before its readers every month 
articles of national importance by authors of 
unquestioned ability; it reflects the times and 
manners in fiction, wholesome but not predi- 
gested; it suggests by means of the essay, cer- 
tain light but vital aspects of life and literature, 
and it stirs the emotions and quickens the imagi- 
nation with the songs of the poets. | 


NOVEM BER 


SECO VBI IS 


QD 


Comment on men, women and affairs; brief 
reviews of the latest books, and the helpful and 
stimulating “Reader’ Study” round out a maga- 
zine that has won the confidence and respect of 
a large and influential following. 

Tue Reaper is artistically illustrated. 

$3.00 A YEAR 


Recent contributors include — Henry Casot Lona, 
James Wuitcoms RILEy, WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, OCTAVE 
THANET, Harotp MacGratu, Davip Graham PHILLIPS, Sas 
Henry VanDyke, ANNE Warner, Evia W. Peatriz and 
a score of other names equally as distinguished. Cover by Howard Chandler Christy 


POEMS BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


The New Deer Creek Edition 
In four beautiful volumes, entitled Songs o’ Cheer, Child Rhymes, Love Lyrics and Farm 
Rhymes, have been published the favorite Riley poems, profusely illustrated by Will Vawter 
and William Buckingham Dyer. 
The illustrations number over three hundred. The books are printed on heavy plate 
paper and are bound in silk-finished cloth stamped with gold. Four volumes, price $5.00. 





THE-BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS 
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OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


A year’ subscription to Tue Reaper, regular price, $3.00 
The new Deer Creek edition of James Whitcomb Riley, regular price, $5.00 
Both will be sent prepaid to any address for $5.00 





MINTO 






I Mm 





Sent on approval to readers of this magazine. See order blank below 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana J 

You may enter my subscription to THe Reaper for one year and send me, charges paid, a set of the 
Deer Creek edition of James Whitcomb Riley in four volumes. 

I enclose $1.00 and agree to make four monthly payments of $1.00 each, a total of $5.00. 

If the books are not satisfactory I am to have the privilege of returning them, charges paid, within ten 
days, and you are to return the first payment of $1.00 
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Magazine and books 
may be sent to different Name s 
addresses, tf desired 





Address. 
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“ARIZONA 8. NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


Jes Colquhoun President. JG Hopkins, 2dVicePresident. | E.Schumann,Superintendent. | 
AlexVeitch Ist Vice President. AT Thomson,SecyandTres. General Offices-Clifton Arizona. | 
























REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIETON 
























ont 
HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAIL- just 
WAY connects with the Southern Pacific “ 
Company lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, 
and with the El Paso and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, 
New Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between the = 
points named and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans it w 
the Gila and San Francisco Rivers, and for twenty miles follows the aie 
historic canyon of the Gila River. ing 
It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the =. 
Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining 
camp in Arizona. ig 
The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; whe 
altitude, 3,400 feet; population, 5,000; magnificent mountain scenery, a 
traversed by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel | 
accommodations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy ye 
in development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. | ay 
| lea 
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How I Got My Hearing 
Back 


By GEORGE H. WILSON 


WAS once a deaf man! 
I was so deaf that I couldn't hear a watch 
tick when held close against my ear. The 
Deafness came on by degrees, and first I hardly 
noticed it, 
As it grew I noticed my friends falling away 


from me. Then my business chances began fad- 
ing out. It was too much trouble to talk to a 
Deaf man. 


Now, I want you to know that I was ambitious 
and had made large plans for my own future. I 
knew I had the Brains to succeed, if I could only 
get over that terrible curse of Deafness. It 
seemed to shut me out from all my Opportun- 
ities. 

My Deafness set me worrying and thinking 
hard for a means of Cure. 

For nearly two years I haunted the offices of 
Ear-Doctors. Then I tried about every quack 
remedy, and my money melted as fast as my 
chances for making more vanished. The end of 
it came at last, and I had to work out my own 
cure. 

* * * 


That was my salvation! First, I read nearly 
every book printed about the ear. Then I made 
a model of the hearing part of the Ear. Then 
I tried all kinds of experiments on this arvéz- 
fictal Ear. 

Whenever I worked out any device that looked 
promising on this artificial Ear, I tried it on my 
own living Ear. Night after night I worked on 
my experiments, with feverish hope and anxiety, 
for the result meant everything to me in this 
world. I am sure I worked harder, thought deeper 
and experimented further than any Ear Specialist 
had ever done before. 

At last I hit upon the right idea, and I workcd 
on this steadily for months, to apply it. 

I found out how to increase Weak sounds, 
just as spectacles or eye glasses increase the size 
of small letters, tn a book. 


* * * 


From that time on my progress was rapid, 
till I had a clumsy pair of Listening Machines. 

Finally I worked the principle down so that 
it was contained in two little telephones. 

These went entirely within the ears, where 
no one could see them, nor suspect me of wear- 
ing them. The only thing now left to do was to 
make them so soft and comfortable, in the Ear 
holes, that one did not feel their presence. 

I could hear as distinctly, with them in my 
ears, as I ever did before my deafness came on 
me. I could hear a watch tick three feet away, 
when they were in my ears, though I couldn’t 
hear a sound from that watch when the “Listen- 
ers” were removed. 

But a greater wonder took place a little later 
on. Removing the tiny telephones from my ears 
one day. to clean them, I held my watch up to 
my right ear. J was amazed to hear tt tick 
clearly and distinctly without artificial aid! 


I tried this again with a yard measure from 
week to week, with the “Listeners” removed. I 
was delighted to find that each week I could hear 
the watch tick a few inches farther away. 

My little Listening Machines had made the 
sounds so loud for my Hearing Nerves that they 
had no longer any straining to catch weak sounds. 





y Deafness set me worrying and thinking 


M 
hard for a means of Cure.’ 


This easy hearing rested these Ear Nerves so 
much that they soon got back all their old 
strength and keenness. That’s what a famous 
doctor said. 

+ * x 

Well, after 1 got back my hearing you'd be 
surprised how my friends came around, and 
talked to me. Why, I never knew I had so many 
friends, and I don’t think I ever knew their value 
till I lost my hearing. 

A thousand people in this city of Louisville, 
Ky., know the story of my struggles against deaf- 
ness, and of my ultimate success,—greater than 
I had ever hoped for. 

Since then thousands of deaf people, in this 
country alone, have recovered their hearing in 
the same way, and I wish you could read the 
letters they wrote me. I have published a book 
containing 400 of these letters, which I will gladly 
send you on request. 

I think I understand deaf people better now 
than any other man in America, and when advice 
of mine can help them they are welcome to it. I 
can tell them how to recover their hearing. 

{ can always be reached, by letter, care of 
The Wilson Co. 92 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky., 
and Ill send copies of the letters if you'll mail 
me just the postage, which is two cents. 
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THE CRAFTSMAN 


THE CRAFTSMAN 
Furniture 


Wood Finishes 
Leathers 








TRADE MARK 


THE CRAFTSMAN 


Metal-Work 
Fabrics 


Needle-Work 


By GUSTAV STICKLEY : THE CRAFTSMAN : SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 














Van Heusen, Charles & Co....... e.ee-Albany, N. Y. 
The J. G. Valiant Co.....cccccscccee -. Baltimore, Md. 
John Turnbull, Jr., & Co...cccccssceecseees Baltimore 
The Cobb-Eastman Co.....sceeseeseees Boston, Mass. 
The D. M. Read Co......cccceoee Bridgeport, Conn. 
Marshall Field & Co. ......cccccccccscees Chicago, Ill. 
The Hartwell Furniture Co. ........ Cincinnati, Ohio 
Vincent- Barstow Co. ........eeeeeees Cleveland, Ohio 
pel TOE Ste ssacccescccns Colorado Springs, Colo. 
McAllister-Mohler & Co. ....++++00 Columbus, Ohio 
A. Hlareie & Go occccccccsessccccacssess Dallas, Texas 
WH TOO ov csccccccdnscecsccve Davenport, Iowa 





P. M. Harman & Co......cccccscccccees Dayton, Ohio 
The Denver Dry Goods Co.... --» Denver, Colo. 
i, Pi MR Geo ws wececccncrcuass ieccoke Detroit, Mich. 
French & Bassett....c.cccsccccsecccece Duluth, Minn. 
Wilmarth & Sons........sseeeeeees Glens Falls, N. Y. 
C. ©. Bailes & Co. occcocscccccvcnsces Hartford, Conn. 
Badger Furniture Co. .........+++- Indianapolis, Ind. 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Emery-Bird-Thayer D. D. Co.... .Kansas City, Mo. 
The Hardy Furniture Co. ..........+-. Lincoln, Neb. 
Niles Pease Furniture Co. ........ Los Angeles, Cal. 
Fred W. Keisker & Son...........++. Louisville, Ky. 
C. W. Fischer Furniture Co. ....... Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. D. Gibson & Sons..........+++-.» Memphis, Tenn. 
Boutell Brothers...........+.000+ Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chamberlain Furniture & M. Co.. New Haven, Conn. 


Are on Sale at the Warerooms of our Associates in the following Cities : 











Frederick Keer’s Sons ............ Newark, N. J. 
Heath, Schwartz & Co......... New Orleans, La. 
Walter Avery Cleaveland....... Montclair, N. J. 
James McCreery & Co......... New York, N. Y. 
Miller, Stewart & Beaton.......... Omaha, Neb. 
SCHPDER A BOCK, TC. <scccexsces aces Peoria, Ill. 
Hunt, Wilkinson & Co.......... Philadel phia, Pa. 
Dauler, Close & Johns........... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McCreery & Co......s00. saeaebone Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rice & Kelly..... ° +eeeee-Pittsfield, Mass. 
Welter Corey Gois0.<s0n000% .+++» Portland, Maine 
PRMUEEY ASD apsabvoushsenscaese’ Providence, R. I. 
F. W. Jansen Furniture Co........... Quincy, Ill. 
Ci 1 SOR io vss cnsvinsne Rochester, N. Y. 
John Breuner Co........e000: San Francisco, Cal. 
William A; Frenchiss.<6ec0ecccaee St. Paul, Minn. 
The Lammert Furniture Co. ......St. Louis, Mo. 
A. Brown & Son Co..........Schenectady, N. Y. 
Meekins, Packard & Wheat...Springfield, Mass. 
A. Diskeett & Bemies cscs cccccccce Springfield, Ill. 
Stollberg & Parks...... swawehanase Toledo, Ohio 
A. V. Manning’s Sons Trenton, N. J. 
J. Crawford Green & Co......e.seee- Troy, N. Y. 
Williams & Morgan....... iehowe eee Utica, N. Y. 





W. B. Moses & Sons... -»»Washington, D. C. 
Voorhis & Murray............. Wilkes Barre, Pa. 





SEND 


A. ECMEPOSON i6ncccsndceccees Wichita, Kansas 
Flint & Barker....... shuaewok es Worcester, Mass. 
FOR 


“THE CRAFTSMAN’S STORY” 


Our Free Illustrated Booklet 


Telling you how to Build and Furnish your Home, 
Explaining the meaning of THE CRAFTSMAN Movement, and 
The Spirit and Purpose of THE CRAFTSMAN Magazine, also 


The Products of THE CRAFTSMAN Workshops. 





Address 


GUSTAV STICKLEY : THE CRAFTSMAN : SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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ee Nucleus 


A Non-Operative 
Sanatorium 


wot PERFECTLY EQUIPPED for the treat- 

ment and permanent cure of CANCERS, 
TUMORS, DISEASES OF WOMEN, also NER- 
VOUS, STOMACH and CHRONIC DISEASES. 
A healthful location; abundance of sunshine and fresh 
air inevery room. Large, well-appointed bath, vibrator, 
electric and treating rooms, where patients receive the 
most careful consideration Cheerful and inviting 
Solarium. Quiet rest-rooms, provided with every com- 
fort. Staff of resident and visiting physicians in attend- 
ance. Correspondence invited. Address, 


GENERAL MANAGER 


The NUCLEUS 


Devisadero and McAllister Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


FIRE-PROOF 


KAISERHOF european 


270 CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
250 ELEGANT ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY UP 























$25,000 made from half acre. Easily 
grown in garden or farm; Roots and 
seeds for sale. Send 4c for postage 
McDOWELL, 


GINSEN 


and get booklet C R. telling all about it. 


MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Improved Hoisting Engines for all Purposes 
Marine, Stationary and Portable Engines 
Southeast corner Folsom and Beale Sts., San Francisco, California 
Prompt Attention Given to Jobbing and Repairing 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 








FOR 


Comfort, Pleasure, Health *:* Home 
Come to SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For full particulars and illustrated printed 
matter, enclose five cent stamp to 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











C, H. REHNSTROM & Co. 








TAILORS and IMPORTERS 








Mutual Savings Bank Building 


= (Corner Geary and Market Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








The German Savings and Loan Society 


326 California Street, San Francisco, California 








Guaranteed Capital and Surplus............ 
Capital actually paid up in cash........... 
Deposits; dune: 30) VOR... 03 css poss 


AEA RS Re ee I RRR ce cg 


CSS a ae OM CM EL RN Ane 37,738,672.17 


F. TILLMANN, JR., President; DANIEL MEYER, First Vice-President; EMIL ROHTE, 
Second Vice-President; A. H. R. SCHMIDT, Cashier; WM. HERRMANN, Asst. Cashier; 
GEORGE TOURNY, Secretary; A. H. MULLER, Asst. Secretary. 


Directors—F. TILLMANN, JR., DANIEL MEYER, EMIL ROHTE, IGN. S!'KINHART, 


1,000,000.00 





I. N. WALTER, N. OHLANDT, J. W. VAN BERGEN, E. T. KRUSE, W. S. GOODFELLOW. 
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rink WALL PAPERS 


Largest and most carefully selected stock ever shown on the Pacific Coast. 
Cretons, Brocades and Tapestries to match our papers. Send for sam- 
ples. Interiors designed and decorated. Ideas and estimates furnished. 
Pacific Coast Agents for Fab-Ri-Kona Burlaps. 


L. TOZER ®@ SON CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Retail Salesroom, 110 GEARY STREET Wholesale Store, 762 MISSION STREET 







































SanRafael 


Calhifornia- 


3 


California’s Society Resort 
WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL THE YEAR AROUND 
Only Fifty Minutes’ Ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the 
base of Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter ‘Temperature 64 degrees. 
Table and all appointments wsoen Tennis, Golf, Bowling, Superb 
Scenery. A perfect winter climate. Send for booklet, or call 
613 Market St. R. V. HALTON, Proprietor. 
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How Tap Water causes 
Sickness. 


| NILL a clear glass bottle with water from the kitchen tap. 





Let it stand still a couple of days. 
Then look closely into it. 

Then note the sediment on the bottom of the bottle. 

Well, what is that sediment ? 

It is dead Animal matter,—rotting Vegetable debris,—Offal. 

These turn into Bacteria, as cheese turns into Mites. 

Bacteria are little living things, invisible to the eye, but active as 
mosquitoes. 

Another name for them is Germs—“Water Germs.” They breed 
by the million. 

A teaspoonful of average city water from the tap will have 12,000 
to 60,000 of these living Germs, according to the condition of the water 
supply and of the plumbing. 

Some of these Bacteria are deadly poison tothe human system, 
when they are numerous enough. 

Such are the Typhoid Germs, and the Cholera Germs, that spread 
epidemics. 

Others cause Diarrhoea and Intestinal (bowel) troubles. 

Others prey upon the health through the Digestion, weakening the 
system and setting up inside irritation. 

Ask your Doctor! 

Old plumbing gets full of these Bacteria, which grow by the million in 
a slimy mass around it 

And, most kitchen Filters are mere Incubators for these very Germs, 

The Bacteria that the filtering material, in most Filters, stop from 
going through with the water, grow through in a week's time if not daily 
removed and weekly sterilized. 

Yes, they will GROW through even stone or porcelain, just as a cancer 
grows, or just as the roots of a plant grow down into the earth. 

Then having grown through, they multiply enormously on the outside 
of the filter tap from which the running water washes them into your 
drinking glass. Sis 

Then, you have twenty times as many Bacteria, or Disease Germs in 
your glass of Water as you would have had if the water had not passed 
through the unclean Filter at all. 

* » * 


The most dangerous thing in any kitchen is a neglected Filter. 

It’s like having a lightning rod so badly fitted that it will attract light- 
ning, but fail to carry it off. 

Now, there’s only one self-cleaning and self-sterilizing Filter to be had, 
at any price. 

That is the Sheak Safety Filter pictured here. On actual test it took 
*9.960 Bacteria out of a teaspoonful of unfiltered water which had previously 
contained over 20,000 to the spoonful. 

It thus left only 40 Bacteria out of 20,000 odd in the drinking water. 
Over 99 per cent were thus filtered out. 

The Sheak Filter will do this in your home just as it did in the Labor- 
atory of Bacteriologist B. P, Nelson, who made the Test. 

Let us set one up in your kjtchen and we'll prove this. 

The“Sheak” is the only Filter that cleans and sterilizes itself automatically, 

It is the only Filter that can be cleaned or sterilized without being taken 
apart for the purpose. 

To clean it you simply turn a tap for two minutes. This sets the stone fil- 
tering cylinder : revolving against a steel cutting edge that grinds allthe Germs and 
filthy accumulations, off the face of the stone and into the waste water pipe. 

To sterilize it you simply touch a lighted match to the Sterilizer shownin our book 
on page 10. Now, this Sheak Safety Filter we install in your kitchen free of charge. on a fortnight’s trial. 

Then you may pay us Ten Cents a day rental for it,till you own it outright in a few months. 

Isn’t Ten Cents a day a smallprice for Health Insurance to the whole Family,—for protection against Typhoid, 
Cholera, Diarrhoea and other water Germs, to say nothing of the Filth this Filter takes out of the Water? 

Write us today for our free book, entitled, ‘Sanitary Dangers,’”’ which tells about Water Germs and Home 
Procection. Or,shall we install a Sheak Filter at once, in your kitchen, on two weeks’ trial,atl0 cents aday? Write 
today, while you think of it, to The Sheak Filter Co., P.O. Box isu, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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YOU HAVE THE CHOICE OF ROUTES VIA CHICAGO AND 
_ EITHER THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL OR LAKE SHORE OR 





YOU CAN STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
YOU CAN THUS PASS THROUGH DETROIT OR CLEVELAND. 

In either case, you ride over the FOUR-TRACK NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic Hudson 
River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New York or Boston. 

FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 

CARLTON C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
——— SS SS SS — OR — ——=!} oo ES 
F. M. BRYON, Southern California Pass. Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central Lines 
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ATTRACTIVE BARGAINS IN CALIFORNIA LANDS 


BY C. M. WOOSTER COMPANY 


MONEY MAKING farms; 40-acre tracts; Sacramento river irrigated garden soil; cheap; now; alfalfa, 
corn, cattle and hogs; easy terms. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

BIG STOCK AND GRAIN RANCH—20,000 acres, $6 an acre; whole or part; railroad and steam- 
boat; great bargain; produced $100,000 worth of grain one season; capital colony; easy terms. 

EARLY ORANGE fruit and vine land; El Mirador Heights, Lindsay; superior property; $50 to $100 an 
acre; 10-acre tracts; $7 to $15 monthly. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

SANTA GLARA VALLE Y—10-acre tracts; fruit and vine land; $100 an acre; $14 monthly; land 
| aes for non-resident; peerless ——— to build productive homes on monthly savings; 
amous San Martin grant. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

SOUTH PALO ALTO-Large villa lots immediately facing Stanford University and railroad; strategic 
property; $250 up; less than $10 monthly; patent stone walks; streets and water; unprecedented offer; 
see Illustrated Catalogue; save a little and buy one of these lots; it will soon double your money. 


C. M. WOOSTER COMPANY - - - 643 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 

















Power Transmissions 








SHAFTING E PULLEYS 
wa ines Medart Steel Rim 
COLLARS ‘ . ’ All Steel Split 
BOXES Sia Wood Split 














MEESE and GOTTFRIED COMPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 

















Ghe CHICAGO PIPE 
BENDING MACHINE 


Bends pipe, angles, tee bars, etc. 
Perfectly portable, thus permit- 
ting the bending of material at 
point required. Will not crush 
the pipe nor damage the coating of same. Espe- 
cially adapted for Electrical conduit work. Adopted 
in Government Navy Yards. Write for full particulars. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Fiiewco PNEUMATIC POOL 


FISHER BLDG. CHICAGO. 95-LIBERTY ST. U NEW YORK. 
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Life is Worth While 


MONG those of National prominence there is one magazine, above all, that 
inspires the reader to feel that life is very much worth while. Buy a copy of 
FIELD and STREAM from any newsdealer (15c.), and after reading it you will 
appreciate this assertion. Every believer in outdoor life, the truthfulness of Nature 
and all that makes for wholesome living, will find a heart-interest in its pages. 











A TEMPTING OFFER 








For a short time FIELD and 





STREAM offers free with each 
new subscription an exceptionally 
attractive pair of companion pic- 
tures (here shown in miniature) 
entitled, ‘‘ To Hit is History’’ 
and ‘*To Miss is Mystery.’’ 
They are 11 by 18 inches in size, 
exclusive of margin or mat, and 
executed in full qwater colors. 
As a story-telling pair of artistic 
hunting pictures they are ir- 
resistible. 

FIELD and STREAM is 
published monthly, 160 pages. 
It portrays the literature and art of 
Sport with Gun, Rod, Dog and 
Camera. If you ‘‘ can’t go’’ it 
will bring the wilderness to you; ; 
if you can it will tell you How, I—TO HIT IS HISTORY 
When and Where! A series of 
articles by Horace Kephart on 


CAMPING AND 
WOODCRAFT 


is just now running, which em- 
braces more useful information 
on the subject than has ever be- 
fore appeared in print. To get 
these articles complete, begin 
yoursubscription with the Novem- 





OLE, 
) Nidiet” 
ber, 1904, number; they are worth jade Lee ret TW be ihe 
many times the subscription price Pi) Gee tay SEE 

of FIELDandSTREAM. An- ma 
other series of articles, equally im- IL—TO MISS IS MYSTERY 
portant, which began in the July, 
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1905, number, is entitled 


AMERICAN GAME PARKS AND PRESERVES 


” 


by Dwight W. Huntington, author of ‘‘ Our Feathered Game. Everyone interested in the most 
vital subject concerning American Sportsmen will follow these articles. They are liberally illustrated. 











Do not delay your acceptance of this liberal offer. Send your order 
to-day or keep this page to remind you. $1.50 pays for a year’s subscription 
and the pair of pictures mailed to your address: or if preferred, we will send, 
in place of the pictures, the only complete Sporting Dictionary ever published. 


“aw FIELD and STREAM, **%ss75it" 
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I. LEVY MRS, D. SCHWEITZER 


J. Schweitzer 
& Company 


WHOLESALE 


BUTCHERS AND 
MEAT JOBBERS 


NO RETAILING DONE 


416-413 Clay Street and 
413-415 Merchant Street 


Between Sansome and Battery Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 363 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping Supplies 
a Specialty 














If you wish to havea home in this advantageous section, 
where you can buy irrigated land with free, perpetual 
water right for $25.00 to $60.00 per acre, write at once to the 


Central California Land Agency 
TURLOCK, Stanislaus County, CALIFORNIA 


for particulars, or take the first train via the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and make us a call. Fertile land, easy 
terms, abundance of water, success assured. 

CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LAND AGENCY 


HULTBERG & LANE :: Proprietors 








LACY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Steel Oil Tanks 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 








OIL STILLS, CYANIDE TANKS 
AND GENERAL SHEET AND 
PLATE STEEL WORK : : : 
IRRIGATION SUPPLIES 





Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 
Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 


~LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 
| P. 0. Box 665, Station C TELEPHONE MAIN 196 
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CONTRACTORS FOR GRADING 
STEAM SHOVEL WORK A SPECIALTY 
Office: Room 920, 9th Floor, Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


PUMPS FOR 
IRRIGATION 





















“a 


The unprecedented mdtieeeal se 
attained by our pumps is convincing 
proof that the irrigator is beginning 
to exercise as much care in the selec- 
tion of his pump as he does in the 
selection of his land, live stocK, seed 
and trees, the first consideration 
being efficiency, durability and 
adaptability, the first cost being of a 
secondary consideration. 

ww 
Our pumps are operated either by 
gas or oil engines, steam engines or 
electric motors. 
Pumps for irrigation, drainage, 
dredging, cyanide plants and water 
works. 

¥ 




































Send for Illustrated Catalogues We will be glad to bid on any contracts 


G. W. PRICE PUMP CO. 


523 Market Street 





San Francisco, California 
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Try Our | CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA 








Stanford Richmond Coal 


Ww 


FACTS 


FOR FOUR CENTS 


From the Richmondvale District, 
Newcastle, N. S. W., Australia 








E have just issued a beautifully 
illustrated, 80-page magazine 
descriptive of farm life in Central 
California. Each article is written 
by a practical farmer, fruit grower or 


i E 
: dairyman, who has told the truth about | 
: ‘ 
® ® 


Intense heat, little ash, and 
no clinker. Direct from the 
mine to the consumer 


Central California in an_ interesting 
SOLD TO TRADE ONLY way. The illustrations are the best 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT AND 


SEE THAT YOU GET IT 


obtainable. We want you to read 
this magazine and will mail you a copy 
free upon receipt of four cents to 
cover the cost of postage. 








RICHMOND COAL CO. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Agents 
STOCKTON - CALIFORNIA 


& OR 5 <t " ld is ad ate) il $e ‘i 9 ‘ if og , .* May 17 , 
; s : N ! “te * : a; ‘ | +) By 7 4 at é‘ * 
. ef “Tiicee dairy ad stock scenes are typical of 











Kern County, the Land of Corn, Milk and Oil. 
You will obtain full information by sending 
your name and address with stamp enclosed to 


THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, BAKERSFIELD. 
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Some of the S The 
Advantages of ‘ 
Palo Alto Home City 


as a 
Place of of 


Residence California 





First—It is the seat of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, with an endowment of over $30,000,000.00. 
Second—lIt has the climate of Santa Clara Valley, famous the world over. 
Third—lIts proximity to San Francisco, the distance being only 33 miles, with 18 trains daily each way. 


We want the name and address of every person who aspires to a home in Palo Alto or Santa Clara Valley. Write 
us today. THE Jy. J. MORRIS REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 120 University Avenue, Palo Alto, California 











LUITWIELER PUMPING ENGINE CO. 


BUILDERS OF NON-PULSATING 


PUMPING MACHINERY 


For Mines, Irrigation, Deep Wells, Hydraulic Elevators, Etc. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS FOOS GASOLINE ENGINES 
Factory, 707-715 North Main St., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











Are you planning for a trip to the 


YOSEMITE VALLEY next Season? 


You want to go via the only all-rail-route 


THE YOSEMITE SHORT LINE and the 
SIERRA RAILWAY 
Send 2-cent stamp for booklet descriptive of the route 


S. H. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agt., Sierra Ry. 


JAMESTOWN, CALIFORNIA 
BRIDAL VEIL FALLS 
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Do You Want a California Home? 




















Scene on the Catherine Dunne Ranch, near Morgan Hill 


@ 15,000 acres of the far-famed Santa Clara Valley, 


the Garden Spot of the World, for sale in 5, 10 
and 20 acre tracts, adjoming the Town of Morgan 


Hill. Ideal climate, ideal soil, ideal surroundings; 
within two hours run of San Francisco on the famous 
Coast Line Division of the Southern Pacific. 


J. P. MASSIE. CO. 
207-208 Union Trust Building San Francisco, California 


GENERAL AGENTS CATHERINE DUNNE RANCH 





Send for Free Descriptive Booklet 
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The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot of California. 
Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved land $60 to $85 
r acre. 
Work for all in the orchards, canneries, packing-houses and on the farms. 
For particulars write to Board of Supervisors or the 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 














INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YOR 


CAPITAL PAID IN - - - : : - - $3,250,000 
SURPLUS PAID IN  - : - - - - . - - 3,250,000 
WASHINGTON PANAMA KoBE SHANGHAI HONG KonG 
BRANCHES SAN FRANCISCO LONDON MANILA BOMBAY SINGAPORE 
CiTy OF MEXICO YOKOHAMA CEBU CALCUTTA PENANG 
MONTEREY CANTON 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. General Banking 
Business Transacted, Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals Solicited. Foreign and Domestic Exchange Bought 
and Sold. Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Granted, available in any Part of the World, Interest Bearing Cer- 
tificates of Deposit Issued for Fixed Periods. Interest Allowed to Banks on Current Daily Balances. Special rates Given to 
Banks Drawing Direct on our Branches and Agents Throughout the World. 

CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Correspondence Invited. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH CORNER SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS WILLIAM H, HIGH, MANAGER 








LOMPOC VALLEY 


A book which describes the entire valley, and gives full 
information regarding climate, soil, conditions and opportuni- 
ties. It contains 31 pages and 41 fine half-tone illustrations. 

This book will be mailed to any address upon receipt of 
a letter requesting the same. 

Lompoc has the cream of valley-land in California, and 
at a very moderate figure. Address 


A. G. BALAAM, Secretary 


Lompoc Valley Chamber of Commerce, Lompoc, California 














Broad and Narrow Gauge, 
Single-Expansion and Compound. 





Electric Locomotives with Westinghouse 
Motors. Electric Trucks. 











BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. U. S. A. 


Cable Address—‘‘Baldwin,"’ Philadelphia 


Baldwin Locomotive Works 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Mine, Furnace and Industrial Locomotives. 
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PARAISO HOT SPRINGS 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 
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Famous winter and summer pleasure and health resort. 
Delightful climate the year round. Only five hours’ ride via 
Coast Line from San Francisco through the most beautiful 
valleys in the world. 

Hot soda and sulphur tub and plunge baths. Pronounced 
the best mineral springs in the State. Expert Masseurs. All 
amusements. Fine hunting and fishing. Excellent table and 
service. Altitude 1400 feet. Invigorating Climate. Stage meets 
train from San Francisco at Soledad. All information and 
descriptive booklet trom F. E. ROMIE, Manager; Peck’s 
Information Bureau, 11 Montgomery Street, or Information 
Bureau of Southern Pacific, Grand Hotel, San Francisco, 
California, 





J. P. O’NEILL 


Dealer in Stone, Cement, Asphaltum, Pitch and Tar 
Contractor and Builder of Sewers, Street Paving 
STONE, CEMENT, ASPHALTUM, AND TAR WALKS 
Gravel, Asphaltum and Pitch Roofing 
All Work Guaranteed OGDEN, UTAH 





13-26 
alesmen 


There is nothing mys- 
terious about this—it 
simply signifies that the 
Dixon pencil best 
adapted to the use of 
salesmen is described, 
named and numbered on 
pages 13 and 26 of 
Dixon’s Pencil Guide. 


Other pages for every 
person and every use. 








Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, indexed 
by vocations, correctly indicates the right pencil 
for your sp: cial use. The book is absolutely /ree. 


Department A H 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey. City,.N. J. 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


Will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, 
sunburn, chafed or rough skin from any cause, 
Prevents tendency to wrinkles or aging of the 
skin. Keeps the face and hands soft, smooth, 
firm and white. IT HAS NO EQUAL. Ask 
for it and take no substitute. 


PacKage of Espey’s Sachet Powders 
Sent FREE on receipt 2c. to Pay Postage 
P. B. KEYS, Agent 111 So. Center Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS. 











19 SPEAR STREET 





LE. WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 


303 California St., San Francisco, California 


REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIES, also OAK 
TAN BARK and its EXTRACT FOR TANNERS (fi" 


AGENCY FOR ITS 


PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 
THE AMBRICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Most Interesting 
Magazine 
In the United States 


@ During 1905 promises to be THE PACIFIC MONTHLY. It will be illustrated better than any 10 
cent magazine in the world, and it will use throughout a higher grade of paper than any other 10 cent 
magazine. It will open to the reader vistas of thought that have been undreamed of before. No 
magazine will have a finer series of articles during 1905 than that which will appear in THE PACIFIC 
MONTHLY under the general title of ‘‘The Coming Supremacy of the Pacific Coast.” THE 
PACIFIC MONTHLY will tell you all about the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland. It will 
open your eyes to the wonders, possibilities and opportunities of the West. It will show you the energy, 
enthusiasm and optimism of the Pacific Coast. It will give you the broad prospect. It is undoubtedly the 
** different magazine” and if you believe in earnestness, in enthusiasm, in optimism, you will be 
tremendously interested in THE PACIFIC MONTHLY. Send 10 cents for the latest number or send 


25 cents for three months’ trial subscription. 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 


Edited by William Bittle Wells 
PORTLAND, OREGON 











CALIFORNIA 


eT =, 
\ \ 


VENTURA COUNTY is located between Los Angeles and 
Santa Barbara Counties; the Pacific ocean washes about fifty miles 
of its south-western border. Here is located the LARGEST LIMA 
BEAN RANCH in the world, one of the LARGEST LEMON 
GROVES, a large BEET SUGAR FACTORY. Ventura is 
on the main line of the Southern Pacific railroad, has excellent 
wharfage facilities, both steamboats and sailing vessels stop regularly 


at the ports for passengers and freight. 


The annual income from Lima Beans is $1,600,000; other 
beans $250,000; from sugar beets, $1,000,000; apricots, $254,000; 
wheat, barley and oats, $400,000; besides very large sums from 
lemons, oranges and other fruits. There is also a large income from 


stock, butter, eggs and other farm produce. 


Ventura’s valleys are large and fertile, producing immense crops 
of all kinds, including fruits and walnuts ; our farmers are our money- 


hens —scunating very unusual in a farming community. 
Call for print i 


California. 
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matter at the Portland Exposition or write to, Wm. H. 
Cannon, Secretary Board of Trade, Ventura; I. W. Stewart, Secretary Board 
of Trade, Oxnard; Geo. A. Barry, Secretary Board of Trade, Santa Paula, 
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F YOU WISH TO 
save for old age or 
provide for healthy 
middle age, you can 
not find a more con- 
servative or a more 
reasonable investment 
than we have to offer— 
more profitable than life 
insurance—safe as city 
real estate, yet not so 
costly—better than a 
savings bank, for the 
return is greater. 

We have full and com- 
plete literature, showing 
conclusive facts, logical 
figures and definite refer- 

ONG.o OUR ence of good character, 
15-MONTH-OLD TREES proving beyond any 
doubt that our proposi- 

tion is bona fide, certain and profitable. Our 
booklets give “reasons,’* and those who can spare 
from $5 to $25 a month can provide for old age 
and protect themselves against the ravages of 
time, the chances of poverty and the misfortune 
of ill health by securing a competent income 
that will cover all necessary living requirements. 

It is worth your time to ask for our booklets 
—do this today in justice to your future. It is 
not only the man who saves, but he who saves 
profitably. The demand for rubber can never 
be fully supplied—a rubber plantation is more 
hopeful than a gold mine—our booklets tell 
you the facts that have taken years to prove 
-——write for them today. 

This company is divided into only 6,000 
shares, each one representing an undivided 
interest equivalent to an acre in our Rubber 
Orchard and Plantation. Our booklets’ will 
prove to you that five shares in this investment, 
paid for at the rate of $25 a month, will bring 
you an average return of 25 per cent on your 
money during the period of seven years and an 
annual income of $1,500 for life. This invest- 
ment insures absolutely the safety of your 
future. The man or woman who owns five 
shares in our rubber plantation in tropical 
Mexico need have no fear of old age, no 
doubts about illness, no care nor anxiety for 
after years—you are safe—absolutely and cer- 
tainly—our booklets will prove these state- 
ments—write for them today. 


Conservative Rubber Production Co, 


321 “A” Parrott Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














Do YOU want 
to ear a 
better living ¢ 


ce. EDUCATION: 
. MEANS, 1F 
_ R. Hearst, Editor 
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This letter from a young man to the editor of 
the New York Evening Journal voices the need 
of thousands upon thousands justlike him. For- 
tunately there IS a way for this man or any 
other man, no matter how apparently helpless 
his lot, to get a special training and earn a 
comfortable, yes, even a luxurious living 
in his chosen line of work. 

It was to help such men thatthe International 
Correspondence Schools were founded 14 years 
ago. It was to give such menevery facility for 
self-advancement that $5,000,000 has been in- 
vested in buildings, equipment and text books. 
It is to answer that vital question ‘“‘How can I 
earn a better living’’ that the coupon here 
shown is provided. 

Mark onthecoupon the occupation you prefer 
and mailittotheI.C.S. It will cost you nothing. 
In return they willshow you how thousandsj ust 
like you have been helped to succeed and how 
you, too, can become just as much of a success 
as youdesire. No text booksto buy. 


' International Correspondence Schools. ' 
' Box 851, SCRANTON, PA. ' 


1 Please explain, without further obligation on my part , 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 


























' tion before which I have marked X ' 
. Bookkeeper Mechan. Draftsman ' 
1 Stenographer Telephone Engineer] , 
Advertisement Writer Elee. Lighting Supt. 
' Show Card Writer echan. Engineer ' 
: Window Trimmer Surveyor 
Ornamental Designer Stationary Engineery ' 
' Illustrator Civil Engineer 1 
' Civil Service Building Contractor 
Chemist Architee’l Draftsman ' 
' Textile Mill Supt. Architect 1 
‘ Electrician Structural Engineer} , 
Elee. Engineer Bridge Engineer 
' Foreman Plumber Mining Engineer ' 
' ' 
1 Name__ ’ 
' ' 
‘ Street and No. P 
' City _ pe State. ' 
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In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern California 
are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is meaningless. 
Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern California than in 
Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of olives and figs is in 
Northern California. The finest lemon and orange-bearing groves in the State are 
found among those of Northern California, while the products of these groves are in 
the market three or four weeks earlier than from groves in the south, and are 
unexcelled in quality. 

_ Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable para- 
dise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this vast, 
rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn County, 
with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, Glenn is 
rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. Glenn County 
is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north of San Francisco, 
— of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and worlds of commercial 
imber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or J. B. 
Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn County, 


California; Eibe & Prouex, B. B. Glascock, Willows, Glenn County, California. 














$1.00 the Year 


“A Periodical That’s Different” 


So say readers and critics 
when speaking of 


SAX BY’S 


TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 


10c. the Copy 








Interesting Short Stories. 
, Articles That Mean Something. 
Each Issue Contains ~ Beautiful Illustrations. 
( Paces of Travel and Humor. 
Verse you can Understand. 


OUR OFFER. 


Send us 35 cents in U.S. ic. stamps or coin and we 
will send you SAXBY’S TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 
for three months, on trial, and a thoroughly practical 
and efficient 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


that is guaranteed to give satisfaction, being equal to 
many sold at $1.00. 
Address: 


Saxby’s Traveler’s Magazine 
Mercantile Library Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Are You a Mason? 


Are you posted upon the history and traditions of Free- 
masonry ? 

Do you know that the Supreme Council of the Thirty- 
third Degree is officially publishing Tut New Acz, 
a monthly magazine for Freemasons of all degrees? 

Established (1903) for a purpose, and on broad, ethical 
and educative lines, by the Supreme Council ——not 
a business enterprise. 

Same general standard form and make-up as Century, 
Munsey’s, McClure’s and other best magazines. 

Richly illustrated by leading artists, 

A safe home magazine, in character of its literary pages, 
and of advertising admitted. Modern, high-class 
and up-to-date, but contents carefully planned. 

There are special reasons why this maga- 

zine should be in every true Mason’s family, 

and it has been made attractive that mem- 
and of Masonic families may read it regu- 
arly. 


The New Age Magazine 


Freemasonry’s Official Periodical 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
SELAH-PATTERSON COMPANY 
New York and Chicago 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 


A. F. BROAD, 620 Crossley Building, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 
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BEL PIamMmMo BEACH 


ON THE MAIN COAST LINE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
Summer and Winter Resort. Watch it Grow! 


The magnificent natural speedway that | broad sixteen-mile beach affords is a magnet for automobiles. 
EL PIZMC BE is on the main highway. 
The excellence of the accommodations of rai PIZMO INN make it a favorite stopping point for 
travelers en route in automobiles between Los Angeles and San Francisco. Complete garage. 


TENT CITY AND COTTAGES ARE ADDITIONAL FEATURES TO THE COMFORTABLE AND COZY INN 
BATHING, HUNTING, FISHING & CLAM DIGGING 











EL PIZMO BEACH RESORT Beautifully Illustrated Booklets, etc. will be 
EL PIZMO INN AND COTTAGES sent free, by addressing 

EL PIZMO TENT CITY EL PIZMO COMPANY 

EL PIZMO REALTY PIZMO, San Luis Obispo Co., California 




















Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, 
Berry and Alfalfa Lands intracts to suit. Abundance 
of water for irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 Per Acre 
FINE CLIMATE 









For particulars write 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS or 
MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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The 


Metropolitan Lite 


Insurance Company 


Will collect $1,000,000 in premiums in 
California, Nevada and Utah during 1905. 
Recently this Company invested three 
times this sum in the largest single new 
enterprise now in course of construction 
in these three States. 


THE 
PACIFIC Coast HEAD OFFICE 


We tts-Farco BuILpInG - - San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 
FREDERICK F. TAYLOR, Assistant Secretary and Manager 

DR. KUGENE M. HOLDEN, Medical Director EDWARD G. GALT, Supt. of Agencies 

WALTER R. QUICK, Cashier HORACE M. WALTON, Supervisor 
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Wells Fargo @ Co. Express 


CARRIER BY QUICK DISPATCH, having its Own Through Line to New York, St. Paul, New 

Orleans, City of Mexico, and 4200 Intermediate Offices. Twenty-nine (29) States and Territories and the 

Republic of Mexico are served direct by this Company's lines, while, through responsible connections, all 
ints in North America are readily reached. 

MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable at over 30,000 places in the United States, Canada 

and Mexico, afford a very Inexpensive, yet Safe and practical athial Sor Remitting. 


The Cost—From 3 cts. for $2.50 and under, up to 30 cts. for $100.00 


TRAVELERS’ MONEY ORDERS, payable at par throughout the World, without identification, are 
issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 se $200. They are absolutely Safe and will save you 
the annoyance and trouble of Identification. 
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Gillette Safety 


This picture is self-explaining. It tells the story! The man who to-day 
shaves with a Gillette shaves with comfort and with safety. Other men take 
chances or are siaves to the “ barber habit.” Which kind of man are you? 

A single trial will convince the most incredulous. It is not what we say 
alone, but what others say who use a Gillette Safety Razor, that will have with 
you the greatest weight. Ask the man who uses a Gillette and hear what he says. 


$5.00 Complete —An Ideal Christmas Gift 


The Razor is triple silver-plated ; has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered, and 
keen double-edged blades. “These blades are sharpened and ground by a secret 
process and require no honing or stropping. New Blades $1.00 per dozen. 


Each Blade will give from Twenty to Forty Smooth and Delightful Shaves 


You therefore have by using a Gillette Safety Razor 400 shaves without strop- 
ping, at less than 1 cent a shave. 


OVER 200,000 NOW IN USE 


Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor. Accept no 
substitute. He can procure it for you. 

















Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our 30-day Free 
Trial Offer. Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
1102 TIMES BUILDING :: 42d Street and Broadway :: NEW YORK 


4 —_— 
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Boswell Springs Hotel 
DOUGLAS COUNTY, OREGON 


One of the most picturesque spots on the Pacific Coast. 

Good Fishing and Hunting near by. Mountain, 

valley and river scenery. 

82-Strongest Natural Medicinal Mineral Water in 
America. Every Ingredient a Blood Purifier 


Cure for Rheumatism, Catarrh of the Head, ae 
Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles, Poison Oak 
(recent or long standing), Lead Poison, Stomach and 
rinary 

A good appetite after using these waters is guar- 
anteed, and good living at the Hotel. Ninety per 
cent of all cases cured. 

4@-Springs recommended by leading Physicians 


Analysis of Spring No. 1 
ONE GALLON OF THESE WATERS CONTAINS: 


























Potassium Chloride........-....-.2005 546. gr. 
Potassium Bromide . . 57 gr. 
Potassium lodide .... . -53 gr. 
Re EER ci nao csnavsssnnsseee 211. of 
Magnesium Chloride.....----.--+-+++: 1 gr 
Calcium —,- ‘cheehepraamer coals <= fi _ Any case of Rheumatism of not more than six months stand- 
A is of Spring No. 2 Gt2ins U- ing nor complicated with any other disease that cannot be cured 
ow nalysis 0 wad a S. ae by these waters will receive | months treatment free. 
te J 
Toktan Cocennte 11.08 4~ Located on the Southern Pacific Railroad, “Shasta Route,” from San 
um lori Francisco to Portland (34 miles north of Roseburg). _Constantly open for the 
Magnesium Chloride 2.28 reception of Guests. Porcelain bath-tubs. Post-office, Express and public Tele- 
A naan Sal phone on the premises. From $10 per week up, including baths. Trains stop 
Pi Chi in front of the Hotel. 
Se i zicdee i. . Address 
aR aA “78 CAPT. BEN D. BOSWELL, Proprietor 
Total Boswell P. O. Douglas Co., Oregon 











WARREN'S 
BITULITHIC PAVEMENT 


BEST BY EVERY TEST 
DURABLE, WATERPROOF, NON-SLIPPERY 


WARREN CONSTRUCTION (€O., PORTLAND, OREGON 


BANK REFERENCES 




















Portland, Oregon Helena, Montana Washington, D. C. 
DO YOU 
want | THE COLLINS LAND CO., inc 











Portland Office: Stearns Bldg., Opp. Postoffice. Phone Main 2324 
Timber Lands, Real Estate, Farms, Investments, Land Scrip, 
General Land Practice, Suburban Homes. 
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TEPER TIMAT TAN TUAL UTR AEL OE 


LOS BERROS TRACT SAN LUIS 
OBISPO COUNTY. CALIFORNIA 


: SUT ULE 


TEE Ca 


: HOW THE <2 7 
LAKE ON TRACT “SS FLOWERS BLOOM ON TRACT. 


AM AITITRTTTIRTTTULTIGONONC ASPET TTT TT TIT MAH), 


MITT 


(Aft 


Hinman, 


OAK TREES ON TRACT f 
PUNTO UTA UUUTT TST TAI TURTLE ELTA ETHEL LEBEL LAA AS 


5,000 acres choice Grain, Fruit, Potato and Bean 
Land at $20.00 per acre on easy terms. 


On main Coast Line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
midway between Los Angeles and San _ Francisco. 
Rich soil; good climate; two to seven miles from ocean. 
No irrigation needed. 

FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Los Berros Land and Water Co. 


701 Grant Block, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


{ 
ti 


ATU AGILE 


] 


Nt 


t 
} 


CUI 


, 
i 


TUTTLE 


HEATILTY 
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When you travel- 
travel right! 











The Missouri Pacific Ry 


operates thru Fullman Sleepers Daily be- 
tween California and St.Louis over the 
Scenic Line of the World by daylight 


for lowest rates and all information about your trip: ask 


W.5, SHOTWELL GENL, AGT. Ys 2. CONNELLY GENL.AGT. 
625 MARKET ST..SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 250 SOUTH SPRING SY., LUS ANGELES,CAL, 


H.C. TOWNSEND 
GENL.PASSENGER & FICKET AGENT 5ST LOUIS, MO. 
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PEERY BROTHERS 
Milling. Company 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE FLOUR 
AND GEREAL FOODS 


OGDEN - ” = - UTAH 











Private Exchange 515 


O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME, BUTTER, 
CHEESE AND EGGS 


STALLS 3, 4, 5, 6, 37, 33 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 


CALIFORNIA STKEET ENTRANCE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











Leopold Desk Co. 


Burlington, Iowa 





No. MO360 


Grades and prices to suit your purse 
Pacific Coast Agencies : 
BARKER BROS. . : : Los Angeles 
GEO. H. FULLER DESK CO. . San Francisco 


TULL & GIBBS, Inc. . : ‘ Portland 
DAVIS, SMITH & NETTLETON Tacoma 
FREDERICK & NELSON Seattle 


Mention “SUNSET” 








a-8 





G-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8- 


-B- 8-8-8 -8-8--8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8 


TIE PLATES; 
SIGNALS! 
COUPLERS: 
THE RAILROAD SUPPLY C0. ¢ 











THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 


To THE EAST 


THROUGH STANDARD and TOURIST SLEEPERS 
TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 

W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 
Gen’! Agt., 625 Market St. Gen’! Agt., 2308S. Spring St 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 

E. P. TURNER, G, P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 











@ A letter filed by the 
GENUINE SHANNON SYS- 
TEM may always be found 
exactly where it belongs, be- 
cause it’s just as easy to return 
it to its right place as toa 
wrong one. 

@ The Shannon System has 
advantages of safety and con- 
venience provided by no other 
method. 

@ Would you like descriptive 
booklet ? 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. C0. 


ge 635-639 Mission St. 
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The Simple Way 





ye ee 2 4) 


A slight upward pressure releases the blade, then an easy 
pull and the blade is out. Not a screw, clasp or hinge to 
manipulate—nothing to adjust. The most sanitary razor made. 
Outfit is packed in a handsome velvet lined case and consists of our wonder=- 
ful one piece handle (triple silver plated) and 12 double-edged blades—24 cutting 
edges—of the finest, smoothest, hardest steel, ground by our own process to a lasting 
perfect edge. ‘*The Best Blade in America.’’ They are tempered hard enough 
to cut glass, and each one of these blades will give you 20 to 40 smooth, perfect, 
easy shaves, no matter how harsh the beard, with 


No Honing or Stropping 


When the blades become dull, return them with 50c and we will send 
you 12 new ones; 1 doz. blades will shave you every day for a whole year. 
Prove all this by a Trial at Gur Expense 


Use the MORTON thirty days and if for any reason you are willing to 
part with it, just return the razor and we will return your money without 
question. We pay express charges both ways. We will authorize any 
dealer to make tnis offer. If your dealer doesn’t handle the MORTON write 
us for our interesting booklet, but be sure he doesn’t induce you to try 
“some other” kind. There is no other razor “ just as good.” 


1132 TACOMA BLOG., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Hotel 
Langham 


Cor. MASON 
AND ELLis STS. 


Hotel 
! Windsor 




























Comfort in Travel 


is assured if your 
ticket reads via the 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 











: un q uest- S. COR. MARKET 
e y; ” Py 
The Niagara Falls Route. jonebly AND FIFTH STS. 
Between Chicago, Detroit, —— aah 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo, New price of any First-Class in every respect 
York, Boston and the East Hotels on the RE 
7 7 ichi Pacific Coast & SAN FRANCISCO 
and points in Michigan. Alfred T. Kendall 











FREE BUS 


MAKE MIONEY EASY 


We want agents to represent us in every county selling the 
popular Novelty Knives, with name, address, photo, lodge emblem, 
etc.,on handle. The very latest fad. 











THE ONLY ROAD 


running directly by and in full view of 
Niagara Falls. All day trains passing 
the Falls stop five minutes at Falls 







: , Agents Earn $75 $300 a Month 
View Station affording | the eee sales—exclusive territory. Great sellers for 
passengers a beautiful view X-mas Gifts. Write quick for our liberal money making special 
offer toagents. Don'tdelay. Our new self-sharpening scissors are 





of the River and 
Cataract. 
Ask about the Niagara Picture 





the quickest sellers for lady agents. Noexperience required. We 
show you how. 


Novelty Cutlery Ce., 45 King Bik.. Denver. Colorado 


24 Art Gems 25c 


4 SERIES OF 24 ENTRANCING 
Studies of the 










c. F. DALY, Oo. W. RUGGLES, ‘an 
PASS'R TRAFFIC MGR GEN'L PASS'R & TKT. AGT Human Form Divine 
CHICAGO By FAMOUS MASTERS 








Beautifull reproduced in book form on enamel paper. 
Full length, size 6x9. Sent prepaid fr agc., together witn 
exquisite illustrations of over 40 Art Studies. 


GORDON GRAY CO. 1209 Sheffield St., Chicago 
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New Booklet 
Descriptive and Nicely G O : O 
Illustrated 


MAILED FREE 


‘P.O. Box, B. B. (Occidental Hotel 


Where the 
FAMOUS SAN FRANCISCO 


Tokay Grape 




















Grows Centrally located and con- 

| venient to all Business 

THE PROLIFIC RIVER LANDS Houses, Theaters, and 
that produce such wonderful growth other Places of Amusement 


of tree, vine, shrub and flower. 


GA 
REALTY COMPANY Modern HomelikKe 


Incorporated 
LODI, CALIFORNIA American and European Plan 


Branches— 
STOCKTON, 30 N. San Joaquin St. 


LOS ANGELES, 207 W. 3rd St, GEO, WARREN HOOPER, Proprietor 


MARYSVILLE, 412 2nd St. 






























UNION PACIFIC 


THE 


National Highway 


Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Chicago AND ALL POINTS EAST 






Millions have been spent in 
the improvement of this line, 
and all human ingenuity ex- 
hausted to protect its patrons 
against accident. The Union Pacific 
Railroad is renowned for its fast trains 
and the general superiority of its service 
and equipment. The highest degree of 
comfort and luxury with no additional cost 
and a great saving of time and expense on the 


UNION PACIFIC 


Fast time to all points east 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS DAILY 
Inquire of 


8S. F. Boorn, G. A. E. L. Lomax, G. P. T. A. 
No. 1 Montgomery Street Omaha, Neb. 
San Francisco, California 
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A FRUIT FARM IN SANTA CLARA VALLEY 
“ar LICK OBSERVATORY iinros 
GREAT HAMILTON 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC HOTEL VENDOME 


To San Jose in the heart of California’s San Jose headquarters for Observatory 
fruitful Santa Clara Valley. travelers. 


SUPERP STAGES of the Mt. Hamilton Stage Company make the mountain climb delightful 
Stanford University and Old Mission Santa Clara are close at hand. 
For details address HOTEL VENDOME, Josrepu T. Brooks, Manager 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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To learn it at our expense, 
simply send your address on 
a postal for trial quantity. 





It’s greatest brilliancy, least 


SIT IN IT YOURSELF. TRIAL TEST > labor, absolute safety and long 
FREE, Write us to-day that you will try the “Com- di Se life for your Silver. At Grocers 
fort Swing Chair.’’ We will notify our nearest agent AW “ 
and he will deliver it to you for free trial. If you like V\\N and Druggists everywhere. 
it, pay him; if you don’t, he will take it back—no 
charges. Comfort Chair costs no more than a good ee Trial quantity for the asking. 
hammock or other good porch chairs, Combines the mire Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 
comfortable features of all. Conforms perfectly to the MZ DE RE 
shape of the body; supports head, back and feet uni- 53/7) = a 
formly. A few minutes in it is as refreshing asa felt y EON Electro-Silicon Silver Soap 
nights sleep. Assume any desired position. e 3s . : 
frame is steel. The seat and back canvas. Swing or fae for washing and polishing 
Not, as you please. . ae Gold and Silver has equal merits. 

HAGGARD & MARCUSSON CO.,, gy 15 cents per cake. 


428 South Canal Street, Chicago, U. S.A, aN 9 “SILIcon,” 30 Cliff St., NewYork. 


















>) eee 
THE CELEBRATED 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 


N SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 








Result of four years | The Imperial Land Company 
yy development — Is the owner of the six townsites of the Valley 
NY 218,000 acres under irri- Imperial Calexico _, Drawley 
lie alias medial ae Heber Mexicali Silsbee 
S y It is the aim of the Company to build up these towns and assist in 
water; 125 000 acres | egablishing in them various industries, especially those of a semi- 
rN under cultivation; grain public character, such as railroad extension, electric light plants, 
crop for 1905, 5,000 || power plants, gas plants, etc. Those engaged in any of these lines 
carloads of twenty tons | of work will do well to consult the Company. The Company 
atid: 10.000 negubetion: also has a few thousand shares of water stock in the various mutual 
Ping . ” || water companies that can be located on government lands now 
50,000 head of live under the Imperial Canal System. For further particulars, including 
stock; total value of real | map of the Valley or any one of the townsites, and a copy of 
property, improvements || "From Desert to Garden," call on or address 


and personal property in Imperial Land Company 
the Valley $25,000,000 121 Merchants’ Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, California 


PIP SSS co REE EER ER GE 
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The fastest, most complete and 
best equipped through transcontinental 
train, via the most direct route, less than three 
days San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, 
over the only double-track railway between the 
Missouri River and Chicago. All the provi- 
sions for comfort and luxury known to modern 
travel are included in its equipment. 

The Best of Everything. 


Three trains daily to Chicago, and two to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Duluth from Los Angeles, San Fran- 


cisco and other California points, via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific 
Chicago & North-Western Rys. 


Round-trip tourist tickets at reduced rates on sale daily. 
For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full information apply to 
Southern Pacific agents or address 









oe 


Ro See 













R. R. RITCHIE, W. D. CAMPBELL, W. A. COX, 

Gen’! Agent Pacific Coast, Gen’! Agent, Gen’! Agent, 
617 Market Street, 247 Sovth Spring Street, 163 Third Street, 
LOS ANCELES. PORTLAND, ORE. 









SAN FRANCISCO. 
Ghicage & North-Western Railway 





OLigs 
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OSTRICH FARM ; 


CAWS TON 















The above trade-mark will be found on the quill of every Genuine 
Cawston Ostrich Feather. Accept no substitutes 


BUY AT PRODUCER’S PRICES 


We grow the feathers and make them up on our own premises. No 
other ostrich feather manufactory in the world grows its own raw stock. 


Our feathers and boas are more durable, fluffy and beautiful than 
the imported ones which undergo a sea voyage in the damp holds of 
steamships. We sell direct at producers’ prices and prepay delivery 


Order These Plumes 


7-inch Cawston Comtesse plume, black, white, pink or blue, very 
best quality, heavy head and exposed quill; a magnificent, broad plume, 
better than most stores sell at $7.50; delivered prepaid for..... $5.00 


15-inch, same as above, for $3.75 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


FREE SOUVENIR Write for our beautiful souvenir catalogue, full of farm 


pictures and illustrations of our goods. Also ask for our 


CATALOGUE price list for repairing old ostrich goods. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


The Original Home of the Ostrich in America P. 0. Box 52, SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 






DELIVERED 
PREPAID 


This is a special offer 
Not contained in our regu- 
lar catalogue. Order at 
once. 1% yds, long, black 
or white, better than the 
average $15.00 boas, 
delivered prepaid for 
$8.00. Same boa 2 yds. 
long, prepaid for $12.50, 
worth $18.00 at retail. 





























—— 





In.crossing the continent you should | 
‘consider with what ease, comfort and? 
pleasure the trip can be made. 
It is really a pleasure to make the jour 
ney—and one to anticipate with delight— 
when you select the “Scenic Route” 


The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad * 


through Colorado, Utah and the 
world-famed points of interest. 
_. A NEW SCENE TO ENTERTAIN 
* YOU EVERY MILE OF THE WAY 
” Standard and Tourist Slesping Cars through eectnest one change between ; 


San Francisco, Chicago, St. Louls, Kansas 
Personally Conducted Excursions, ot 


~ 
¥ 


+ 
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Récamier Cream 


In use nearly a Century, will positively cure pimples, black- 
heads, and all skin diseases. For sale at all leading Drug and 
Department Stores, or sent upon receipt of price, 50c and $1.00 


Send for Trial Sample and Circular 


RECAMIER MANUFACTURING CO. 


129 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 














re Scvomnse seins 
B UJ T ( H F R ? S “I consider ‘The Stowaway’ a masterpiece of English 
literature.”"— William S. Devery. 
BOSTON POLISH BIG AND BRILLIANT 
is the best finish made for Floors, STIRRING AND STARTLING 


Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 

Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface, 
like shellac or varnish. Is not soft and 
sticky, like beeswax. Perfectly transparent, 


preserving the natural color and beauty of 























the wood. Without doubt the most econom- BEST BOOK OF THE SEASON 
jcal and satisfactory POLISH known for HARDWOOD FLOORS. 
For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and House-Furnishings Absolutely the greatest novel ever written. It rings 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET, telling cf the many advantages every phase of human emotion. It will be mailed, charges 

of BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH. prepaid, on receipt of 10 cts. (stamps or silver) by: 
THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Hass. THE VICTORIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
H is a superior finish for 
Our No. 3 Reviver kitchen 25 eaeek floors WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
VIEW FROM 


MT. TAMALPAIS, CALIFORNIA 


Overlooking the city and bay of 
San Francisco, showing the 
“Double Bow Knot" on the 
Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais 
Scenic Railway, ‘“The Crook- 
edest Railroad in the World.” 
Only two hours from San Fran- 
cisco, including a sail across the 
Golden Gate, along the water 
front, by the harbor fortifications 
and a never-to-be-forgotten ride 
over the grandest mountain rail- 


way on earth 





Information and Ticket Offices 


650 MARKET STREET ~> SAUSALITO FERRY 
(Chronicle Building) (Foot of Market St.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











DOUBLE BOW KNOT, MT. TAMALPAIS, CALIFORNIA 
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Our Business Systems Department 


You do not have to adapt your system to the BURROUGHS, the 
GU) rachin adapts itself to your system; however, good systems are 

better with the BURROUGHS. Completely economical systems 
are not possible without it. 

You may not see how you can use the machine. 

Let us show you. 

During the past year we have organized a Business Systems Department, 
to educate our present users and the business world at large, in the money- 
saving work of the BURROUGHS Adding and Listing Machine. 

Some of the cleverest and most successful business men in the country 
have helped us in devising the forms, systems and short cuts, made possible 
by the BURROUGHS. 

These are here for your benefit. 

System is the order of the day. 

But there is a wide difference in systems—so many you read about, in 

practice become profitless red tape. 


BURROUGHS The profitable kind are hard to get. 
Adding Machine Co. The systems we will show you are the 
Detroit, Mich. kind in everyday use in some of the most 


successful houses in the country. 
It will cost you nothing to find out how 
a machine can relieve YOU of the drud- 
Machine in the work of gery, the worry of handling the details of 
your accounting work. 
We will gladly map out a suggestion on 


Please suggest how we can use a 


BURROUGHS Adding and Listing 





Ae eet a business, how to make profit- 
able use of the 
which we now handle by 
BURROUGHS, 
eee aes coe and furnish you with 
It is understood this request places some suggestions as 
us under no obligation of any kind to forms and effec- 
whatsoever. tive ways of hand- 
ling your detail. 
Name - 
, Fill Out the BlanK To-day 
"Gena ney oe 
wa No obligation 
City... . ‘ 
= Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Siete ee Formerly American Arithmometer Co., of St. Louis 
or Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
San Francisco Office, 303 California Street Portland (Ore.) Office, 11-12 Canterbury Bldg. 
J. E. EGAN, Manager G. R. ANDRENS, Manager 
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Brownhoist Locomotive Cranes 


Equipped with Brownhoist Grab Buckets, 
particularly adapted for fueling Locomotive 
Tenders, or for economic transfer of 
materials in bulk. Made in various sizes. 
Write for Catalogues. @The Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Company, Manufacturers of 
hoisting machinery for all conditions, includ- 

ing cableways, electric cantilever, gantry I 
and jib cranes, crabs and winches, etc., etc. 




























































ies 
Main Office and Works: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Branch Offices: Havemeyer Building, NEW YORK CITY, lo 
Frick building, PITTSBURGH, PA., and London Office, di 
39 Victoria Street, S. W., LONDON, ENGLAND a 
Ww 
m 
fu 
wd st 
NEVILLE & CO aqgs and bagging | 
e 
w 
Manufacturers and Dealers th 
ar 
TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS . 
Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets se 
and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD E 
MEDAL, CAMP FURNITURE 7 
i ex 
530-540 Davis Street SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA i. 
co 
ex 
] ju 
Seven Scalp Cleaner - a 
Sutherland nisms | | Mee Jearch-Light| * 
utherland tai Pe 
Hair Grower am 
Si ; 9 seit: Nite sil staan to Jhrown on the Activities of the World = 
mendoenndhianies A bright condensed weekly newspaper for busy men and 
< women. Itisacondensed, classified and continuously Ww 
"They have stood the test oftime. Fortwo : up-to-date history of the Twentieth Century, a living ie 
Peper Hes Apr) asec the recog: — chronicle of its wonders and its progress, always indexed os 
: ae up-to-date. It covers about sixty separate departments 
’Tihey are sold by nearly carefully followed up by a system and method so relentless 
every drug and depart- that nothing of real importance can escape its editors. an 
pine yap lhe Bil S.— It is invaluable to busy men and women who find it en 
; : difficult to keep abreast of the times; to libraries desiring Di 
a weekly containing the latest information in every depart- do 
Semmntor: ment; to families desiring a clean, crisp paper, without = 
cc 4? Ee 3 crime or scandal ; to clubs and societies studying current a 
It S the mm, # < events; to schools alive to its value as a school paper of for 
- Lhe "aia contemporary history and progress of the world. “it 
Hair = dulian Hawthorne, the eminent author, journalist and ms 
a ’ ‘ critic, referring to THE SEARCH-LIGHT, says: 
As P “Your paper is what everyone has more or less consciously been of 
fk, waiting for and wanting—a_vitascope of the world of civilization as 
not the ee it grows before our tyes. Whatever other periodicals one may read, ch 
no one, I should suppose, could afford to do without yours.” int 
Hat 99 This is but one of hundreds of such opinions, pr 
FIVE CENTS A NUMBER. $2.00 A YEAR ste 
That makes a 8 Weeks’ Trial 25 Cents lit 
anaes Ce Send for a Sample Copy mentioning Sunset Magazine 
5 The Search-Light Publishing Co. 
24-26 Murray Street, New York 
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The Truth About Stoves 


By the Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World 





ANY people have been deceived in believing 
M that stoves were cheap because of a low 
frice, when experience proves them the 

most expensive. 

A small price may be paid for a stove which 
looks attractive in the catalogue, which has been 
described as “perfect,” but it is liable to prove a very 
expensive purchase; for ten chances to one, trouble 
will arise from this stove in a month’s time—it 
may not heat or cook properly, or it may consume 
fuel like a locomotive. Then the material in the 
stove itself may wear so poorly that at the end of 
a year or so it will have to be replaced. 

You never get something for nothing in this 
world, and when you pay a small price for a stove, 
that price must cover the cost of material and labor, 
and include a reasonable profit, consequently inferior 
cast-iron and steel, and the cheapest and most in- 
experienced labor, must go into this 
seemingly low-priced stove. 
Expert Stove Advice Free. 

We have opened an “Advice 
Department,” in charge of an 
expert stoveman, simply to tell 
the people, absolutely free of 
cost, all about stoves. And this 
expert will honestly advise you 
just which stove or _ range 
will best suit your needs. We 
also want those who have lost 
money on the seemingly inex- 
pensive stove, to let us tell them 
how they can save money by 
buying a **Garland,’’ even ifthe 
first cost is a little more than that 
of the cheap and unsatisfactory stove. 
We want them to let us tell them about the 
advantages of ‘*Garland’’ Stoves and Ranges, which 
always prove a good investment. 

We make a ‘*‘Garland’’ to fit every stove need, 
and have books accurately describing the differ- 
ent kinds. We could not afford to open this ‘Advice 
Department” or send out the valuable literature we 
do, free of charge, if **Garland’’ Stoves and Ranges 
were not distinctly superior to other makes; if the 
magnitude of our operations did not make it possible 
for us to sell them at reasonable prices, and if our 
reputation and methods of doing business did not 
insure absolute satisfaction. 

If you are considering the purchase =a 
of a stove or range, cut out this coupon, %— 
check (this way v) the kind of stove you are 
interested in, mail it to us today, and you will 
promptly receive our Expert Advice as to just which 
stove is best suited to your needs, and why, and our 
literature, free of charge. 








Receiving our Expert Advice and literature will 
not put you under any obligation to buy. We simply 
desire the opportunity to give you the evidence of 
the tremendous superiority of **Garland’’ Stoves 
and Ranges, and leave the buying decision entirely 
with you. 

* * « 


In order that *‘*Garland’’ Stoves and Ranges shall 
last, we make them of the very best materials and 
employ the most expert workmen in the world. 

**Garland’’ Stoves and Ranges are durable and 
handsome in appearance. They are highly nickeled 
and each **Garland’’ will last a lifetime. 

**Garland’’ Stoves and Ranges will not ‘burn out,” 
but will heat and cook perfectly. and will save fuel, 

save repatrs, save worry, save money, 

We have local dealers who handie our stoves 
exclusively, in nearly every village, town 
city in the United States. You 
can examine ‘**Garlands’’ before 
you buy, instead of after. You 
can satisfy yourself that **Gar- 
lands’’are exactly asrepresented. 
There will be no freight to pay 
on ‘**Garlands’’ and the dealer 
will set them up without charge. 

If no dealer in your town 
sells **Garlands,’* or you decide 
to buy a stove not in your local 
dealer's stock, you can enjoy the 
, above advantages. We will make 
a special arrangement so that 
the stove you want will be de- 
livered to you and properly set 
up ready for use in your own home. 

The Written Guarantee of The Michigan 
Stove Company accompanies every stove, and 
protects you by the absolute guarantee that every 
**Garland’’ is as represented—7he World's Best. 





Send me free of charge your Stove 
Book on Base Burners, Gas Ranges, 
Cast Ranges, Steel Ranges, 
Cooking Stoves, Heating Stoves, 
Oak Stoves. Also your Expert Stove 
Advice free of charge. 


Kind of Stove Wanted ............... 


Kind of Fuel Used... .... .ccccccecces 
My Stove Dealer’s Name is 





Dc A wes escenscdscssne ose segue waaiean ease. 6449 
Address Advice Department, 
The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 














peroit The Michigan Stove Company “tase 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World 
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Monterey + California 
Historically 


The most interesting place 


Chimatically 


The most even temperature 


Artistically 
The most picturesque 


Financially 
The best place for investments 


Unequaled location for manufacturing 
A magnificent harbor 
Cheap fuel 


The most delightful place on Earth to reside 


Do not locate elsewhere before visiting Monterey 
(The first Capital of California) 


Address 


Monterey Chamber of Commerce 
Monterey, California 





All round-trip railroad tickets are good for a visit 
to Monterey—no extra charge 






































Yosemite 
Valley 





all 








The Half Dome 


One hundred and fifty miles east of San Francisco, lies that 
wonderful gorge—the Yosemite Valley National Park. 

This Valley is seven miles long, varies from one-half to a 
mile in width and is walled-in by sheer precipices on each side 
from three thousand, three hundred to six thousand feet above 
its green floor. 

The most beautiful waterfalls in the world are here. They 
are up to three thousand feet in height—fifteen times the height of 
Niagara. 

Among the many awe-inspiring domes, spires and pinnacles 
is magnificent Half Dome, eight thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
seven feet above sea level, or nearly five thousand feet above the 


Valley floor. 
The Valley will be open until November 30th. Go via the 


Raymond-Wawona Route 


through the Mariposa Big Tree Grove—a grove of magnificent giant 
redwoods up to three hundred and twenty-five feet in height. Many 
are eight thousand years old. 


Finely illustrated books con- 
cerning this wonderful natural 
Park can be had of any agent 


thern 






See ee 22 ame 
Fallen Monarch 
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The Coming Event 


and its 


1 Pointer ; 


makes ke -It is never too 
its mark Ne , 8 | on to face 
all round hc ~ 4% a Xmas 
the date. Li Ve 


Waterman’s 
Ideal 


is the universal - 

Gift because it 

hand and every pocketboo 

gives satisfaction the year 

Only a genuine Waterman's Ide; 

is worth while. Look for the 

word "Ideal" in a globe ae 
on the pen. 





“Fo sate by all Dealers, 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 


8 School Street, Boston. 160 State Street, Chicago. 
138 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
12 Golden Lane, London. 136 St. James Street, Montreal. 














